Forecast:  Partly  cloudy  with  a drop  in 
temperatures  and  u increase  in  humidity. 
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SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


Knesset  Speaker  Menahem  Savidar 
last  night  held  a reception  at  his 
home  attended  by  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  cabinet  ministers, 
Knesset  members,  retired  Supreme 
Court  president  Moshe  Landau, 
Prof.  Yitzhak  Klinghoffer  and  other 
public  figures. 


Dr.  Stuart  Saunders,  vice- 
chancellor  and  principal  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  together  with  Mr. 
Richard  Sormenbcig,  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  Tel  Aviv 
University  and  of  the  Council  of 
UCT,  and  Mrs.  Sonnenberg  visited 
Tel  Aviv  University  yesterday.  Dr. 

.»  Saunders  hosted  a reception  for 
alumni  of  UCT:  the  guests,  who  in- 
cluded ^ his  .excellency,  the  South 
‘ , MftD. 


-were  welcomed- 
(res.)  Yosef  Carmel,  vice-chairman 
**  of  the  board  of  governors  of  TAU. 


A group  of  leaders  of  the  Israel 
Bond  Campaign  in  France  yester- 
day spent  the  day  at  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  where  they 
were  luncheon  and  dinner  guests  of 
the  president  of  the  institute.  Prof. 
Michael  Sela.  They  also  met  with 
Prof.  Ephraim  Katzir. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yekutiel  Federman 
last  night  held  a reception  at  the 
Dan  Caesarea  Hotel  in  honour  of 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild, 
honorary  international  president  of 
Yad  Latalmud,  and  the  baroness,  in 
the  presence  oF  leading  Talmud 
scholars  from  Israel  and  the 
Diaspora.  Prof.  Saul  Lieberman, 
honorary  president  of  the  American 
committee  for  the  project, 
Talmudic  encyclopedia,  also  spoke. 


ARRIVALS 


Barbara  Maude  I,  national  vicc-presidcai; 
Bette  MiHcr,  national  secretary;  Eleanor 
Marvin,  Ann  Robtioa,  Marilyn  Flanzbaum, 
turn  octal  board;  Marice  Hal  per,  Sally  Broida; 

1 and  Da  die  Pcriov,  executive  director. 

| National  Council  of  Jewiih  Women,  U.S.,  for 
i board  of  directors  meetings  or  the  NCJW 
■ Research  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Educa- 
i tion  at  the  Hebrew  University  School  of 
i Education. 


sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy. 

“ Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  ana  do  all  thy 
work: 

“ But  the  seventh  day 
is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shall  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  Ay 
manservant,  nor  thy 
maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates: 

**  For  in  ax  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day: 
wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it." 

-THE  ALMIGHTY 


"Length  of  days,  and  long 
fife,  and  peace,  shall  they 
[the  law]  add  to  thfe.” 


From  the  World’s  Best  Seller, 
the  Book  God  gave  Israel  to 
give  the  world  — (Exo.  20: 
8-11,  Prov.  3:1-18  - Read). 

Bible  Light  International 
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Haim  Stuff 


has  plan 
to  buy  El  A1 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Hotelier  Haim  Shiff 
yesterday  went  to  three  cabinet 
ministers  with  what  is  reported  to  be 
a plan  to  buy  El  Al. 

He  seemed  to  interest  Tourism 
Minister  Avraham  Sharir.  But 
Deputy.  Prime  Minister  Simha 
Ehrlich  angrily  said  Shiff  had  "hutz- 
pa"  and  senior  sources  in  the  airline 
and  travel  business  laughed  him  off. 

Shiff  tokl  The  Jerusalem  Post  he 
wished  to  buy  the  airline  because 
“for  years  it  hasn't  been  operating 
properly.  You  can’t  bring  three  mil- 
lion tourists  with  the  kind  of 
management  it  has  today,”  he 
declared. 

Shiff  said  he  raised  the  matter 
with  several  ministers,  but  he- 
declined  to  name  them.  They 
reportedly  asked  whether  he  could 
produce  a group  of  buyers,  and  he 
could,  he  said.  Several  days  ago 
“travel  agents,  including  the  big- 
gest, some  of  whom  have  40  years 
experience  in  this  country”  agreed 
on  a purchase  scheme,  he  reported. 
A memorandum  on  the  offer  will  be  , 
presented  to  the  cabinet  tomorrow  1 
“with  everybody’s  consent,”  he 
said. 

The  group  will  probably  want  to  ! 
buy  two  airbuses,  Shiff  continued,  j 
“I  don't  think  there  will  be  dismis- 
sals,” he  said,  although  later  he  said 
it  was  too  early  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions. 

Pressed  to  identify  his  “group,” 
Shiff  said  four  of  them  are  the  big- 
gest in  the  tourist  trade.  “Believe 
me,  that's  serious,”  he  declared. 

Asked  by  The  Post  whether  he  is 
involved  in  the  project,  Ogi 
Pilovsky,  Kopel  Tours  director,  ex-  . 
claimed,  “Are  you  kidding?  This  is  a 
big  joke!” 

Avi  Friedman  of  Diesenhaus 
Touts  said  his  company  and 
Peltours  are  the  only  ones  es- 
tablished at  least  40  years  ago  — 
and  neither  is  involved  ia  the  pro- 
ject. Benni  Mammon,  Peltours’ 
head,  declined  to  comment 


Public-transport  fares 


Bus  fares  rose  about  25  per  cent 
yesterday,  bringing  the  cost  of  a ride 
toJS3.50  on  most  urban  lines.  Fares 
of  IS5.00  rose  to  IS6.00,  and  those 
of  IS7.00  rose  to  IS9.00. 

Some  representative  fares  (old 
fares  in  brackets) 


Bos  from  Td  Aviv  toJ’lem  IS35(IS29) 

Td  Aviv  to  Haffa  or  Beersbdn  43  (35) 
Td  Aviv  to  Eilat  130(105) 

Holders  of  pre-rise  multiple-ride 
.tickets  witho^gny., 

additional  'charge  until  -May  29, 
after  which  they  must  make  up  the 
difference. 


Train  fares  also  went  up  by  25  per 
cent  yesterday:  Haifa-Tel  Aviv  now 
costs  IS35;  Haifa-Jerusalem,  IS56: 


Dov  Ben-Abba,  66 

Dov  Ben-Abba,  editor,  died  in 
Jerusalem  on  Thursday  at  age  66. 

Born  in  Boston,  Dov  Ben-Abba 
came  to  this  country  in  1947,  work- 
ing for  a while  as  United  Press 
military  correspondent. 

He  was  chief  editor  of  the  Mas- 
sada  press  and  served  for  many 
years  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Hebrew  Encyclopedia.  He  edited 
the  20th  Century  Atlas  and  a 
Hebrew- English,  English-Hebrew 
dictionary,  which  was  published  in 
the  U.S. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
sons  and  a granddaughter. 


GeUer  laid  to  rest 

KFAR  SAVA.  — Mayor  Ze'ev  Gel- 
ler,  who  died  here  on  Friday  at  age 
60,  was  buried  here  yesterday  after- 
noon. Thousands  of  mourners  paid 
their  last  respects  as  his  coffin  was 
placed  on  view  for  two  hours  before 
the  funeral. 

Alignment  leader  Shimon  Peres 
eulogized  Geller,  saying  that  he  was 
one  who  “did  more  than  he  talked.” 


Birth 


ALTBAUER  — To  Naomi  (nee 
Goodman)  and  Yohanan  Alt  bail  er, 
a son,  brother  to  Dana  and  Eitan. 
Brit  Mila  at  Hadassah,  Em  Kerem, 
on  May  19,  1982,  at  noon. 


ZAE®  I Roter  expected  to  q||it  today 


The  Egyptian  consul-general  in  Eilat,  Hassan  Eissa,  is  greeted 
yesterday  by  Israeli  holiday-village  operator  RafI  Nelson  at  tbe latter's 
resort  in  the  disputed  Tabs  beach  area  on  the  new  border  between  Eilat 
and  Sinai.  (IPPA) 


Hanegbi  and  three  others 
fined  for  student  violence 


By  ISRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  - 
Jerusalem  Magistrate's  Court 
Judge  Miriam  Naor  yesterday 
sentenced  four  men  who  were 
found  guilty  of  violence  against 
Arab  students  at  the  Hebrew 
University  three  years  ago.  Each  of 
the  defendants  was  sentenced  to  a 
six-month  prison  term  suspended 
for  two  years  and  was  fined  IS400. 

The  four  are  Tzahi  Hanegbi  and 
Yisrael  Katz,  both  former  Students 
Union  Chairmen;  Shlomo  Tal,  a 


Herat  activist  who  attacked  MK  ' the  offence. 


their  sentences. 

A Hebrew  University  disciplinary 
board  yesterday  expelled  Kate  from 
jthe  university  for  two  years  for  his 
part  in  violence  late  last  year.  For 
the  same  offence.  Student  Council 
chairman  Haim  Ben-David  was 
reprimanded  and  may  be  expelled 
for  two  years  if  he  repeats  the  of- 
fence. 

Abdul  Majid  Ibrahim,  who  beat 
up  a Jewish  student  late  last  year, 
was  also  reprimanded  and  may  be 
suspended  for  a year  if  he  repeats 


Shimon  Peres  a year  ago  in 
Jerusalem's  Kiryat  Hayovel 
quarter;  and  Yohanan  Va’anun, 
who  was  used  as  an  undercover 
agent  in  the  recent  Operation  Wide 
Eye  police  action  against  drug 
dealers  in  the  capital. 


Naor  said  that  because  of  the 
time  that  elapsed  since  the  crimes 
were  committed,  and  because  none 
of  the  four  had  a previous  criminal 
conviction,  she  was  suspending 


Samir  Zrayek,  who  also  beat  a 
Jewish  student,  was  rebuked  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  university’s  dor- 
mitories for  a year. 

Three  other  students,  including 
one  Jew,  were  acquitted. 

The  violence  referred  to  occurred 
last  December  when  about  150  stu- 
dents from  the  right-  and  the  left- 
wing  factions  took  part  in  a brawL 
The  incident  resulted  in  several  in- 
juries before  police  and  Border 
Police  took  control  of  the  situation. 


HU  student  elections  postponed  again 


By  ISRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jerusalem  District  Court  Judge 
Eli  Natan  yesterday  issued  an  order 
postponing  the  Hebrew  University 
student  elections  which  were 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  The-order 


assured  each  faculty  representation, 
regardless  of  its  size. 

The  new  election  system  was 
proposed  last  summer  by  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Law  Hans  Klinghoffer, 
and  was  endorsed  by  the  univer- 
sity’s executive  committee. 


fflwuCan  apbfi&by  HfXstu-i  'Bfefttfy 

Sts^KocontSdS  that  thlfnew  Mushkrn  said  yesterday  that  the  ad- 
elections  system  was  not  approved  ministralivc  committee  will  con- 
by  the  required  two  thirds  majority  venc  «*■■*  ® discuss  the  next 


of  the  union  plenum. 

The  elections  were  already  post- 
poned two  weeks  ago  to  allow  stu- 
dents who  were  on  vacation  at  the 
time  to  participate. 

The  two  students,  Edva  Shahar 
and  Baruch  Steer,  also  argued  that 
the  new  elections  would  dis- 
criminate against  smaller  faculties, 
such  as  the  school  of  pharmacology, 
because  their  small  number  of  votes 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  elect 
representatives. 

The  new  system  is  an  absolute 
proportional  system  — like  that  of 
the  Knesset  — whereas  the  old  one 


ministrative  committee  will  con- 
vene today  to  discuss  the  next 
steps.  He  reiterated  that  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  two  weeks  ago 
decided  that  if  elections  are  not 
held  tomorrow,  the  university  will 
remove  its  recognition  and  support 
..  of  the  incumbent  students  union, 
controlled  by  the  right-wing  Kastel 
faction. 

Following  the  court  ruling,  the 
Labour-affiliated  Ofek  faction  an- 
nounced that  it  intends,  together 
with  the  left-wing  Campus  and 
Ometz  and  the  centrist  Shinui  fac- 
tions, to  hold  new  elections  tomor- 
row. This  will  be  done,  according  to 
the  Ofek  spokesman,  by  founding  a 
brand-new  student  union. 


LIKUD  CANT  LOSE 


(Continued  from  Page  I ) 

ment,  in  order  to  obtain  early  elec- 
tions, such  as  resigning,  or  if  a mas- 
sive Liberal  rebellion  seals  the 
government’s  fate,  the  party  will 
feel  free  to  enter  a Labour-led  coali- 
tion. But  the  two  sides  agreed  that  if 
the  government  falls  as  a result  of 
any  Knesset  move  initiated  by  the 
opposition,  the  NRP  will  stick  by 
the  Likud. 

From  the  NRP’s  view,  the  agree- 
ment was  contracted  to  discourage 
Begin  from  seeking  to  advance  the 
elections  and  also  to  remove  the 
chief  incentive  from  the  Alignment 
in  tabling  frequent  no-confidence 
motions..  The  NRP,  however,  will 
have  to  keep  its  mavericks  in  line. 
MK  Haim  Druckman  has  reported- 
ly already  promised  to  vote  with  the 
government,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  party  will  impose  its  discipline 
on  MK  Avraham  Melamed. 


To  participants  and  friends  of  the 


My  Jerusalem 


Competition: 


Thank  you  for  your  contributions  and  interest 
Competition  entries  submitted  by  readers  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  worldwide  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel.  May  19 
through  22,  10  a.m.  to  midnight 

We'invite  the  public  to  visit  the  exhibit. 


A Likud  source  told  The  Post  last 
night:  "We  will  be  happy  no  matter 
what  happens.  If  the  Alignment  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  down  the  govern- 
ment, we  will  have  the  elections  we 
want.  If  we  survive  the  vote,  the 
government  continues  as  before.” 

The  decision  by  the  Alignment 
Knesset  faction  today  hinges  on 
feelers  put  out  to  a number  of  MKs, 
among  them  some  Likud  members, 
to  see  whether  the  government  has 
a majority. 

A no-confidence  motion  is  also 
calculated  to  embarrass  the'  two 
Telem  MKs  now  negotiating  their 
entry  into  the  coalition,  but  who 
have  been  outspoken  critics  of 
Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor.  If 
a no-confidence  motion  is  tabled, 
the  two  will  have  to  speed  up  their 
decision  or  stay  away  from  the  vote. 

MK  Yigael  Hurvitz  said  yesterday 
that  be  and  MK  Monde chai  Ben- 
Porat  will  decide  today.  “I  am  in  a 
deep  persona]  dilemma,”  he  admit- 
ted. “On  one  hand,  I wholehearted- 
ly support  Begin1®  policy  in  defence 
of  our  rule  in  Judea  and  Samaria 
and  would  like  to  help  him  all  I can. 
But  I don’t  believe  in  the  Aridor 
gimmicks.  We  are  simply  spending 
more  than  we  have,” 

But  Hurvitz  almost  invited  a face- 
saving formula  from  Aridor.  “I  will 
change  my  stand  if  Aridor  changes 
direction.  I don’t  care  how  he 
phrases  it,  knowing  that  his  ter- 
minology is  not  as  direct  as  my  own. 
If  his  economics  takes  on  a more 
thrifty  direction,  I will  support  it” 

Labour  would  also  be  testing  two 
Likud  MKs  reportedly  inclined  to 
leave  the  coalition  — La’am’s 
Amnon  Linn  and  the  State  list’s 
Yitzhak  Peretz.  Linn,  frustrated  at 
his  inability  to  secure  the  Likud 
nomination  for  Haifa  mayor,  has,- 
however,  already  promised  to  vote 
for  the  government.  Peretz’s  inten- 
tions are  a mystery  to  all  — be  has 
staged  rebellions  over  not  having 
been  appointed  a deputy  minister 
and  is  now  said  to  be  after  the  Likud 
nomination  as  candidate  for 
Dimona  mayor. 

The  Tehiya  faction  will  decide  on 
its  stand  at  a meeting  today.  • 


(Continued  from  Page  1} 

African  leaders  see  as  part  of  Egypt 
and  of  Africa. 

In  his  meeting  with  Shamir, 
Ngimbi  spoke  of  Zaire’s  recent 
economic  difficulties  and  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  Zaire - 
UJS.  relations  stemming  from  U.S. 
charges  of  human-rights  violations 
in  Zaire.  Mobutu  recently  turned 
down  a U.S.  aid  offer  to  Zaire 
because  it  was  reportedly  linked  to 
restoring  civil  rights  and  for 
Mobutu's  opponents. 

In  his  response,  Shamir  stressed 
that  Zaire's  decision  will  no  doubt 
■affect  Israeli  relations  with  other 
parts  of  Africa.  Shamir  added  that  It 
is  possible  that  Zaire’s  decision  wD] 
help  improve  Zaire's  relations  with 
Europe  and  the  U.S.,  where  some 
leaders  may  have  been  annoyed  by 
Zaire’s  lack  of  relations  with  Israel. 

Shamir  promised  his  guest  that 
Israel  will  do  what  'it  can  to  help 
Zaire,'  given  Israel’s  limited 
resources,  and  proposed  some  com- 
mon projects. 

Shamir  reportedly  called  .the 
Zaire  move  *‘a  courageous 
decision,”  and.  suggested  that 
Mobutu  establish  the  embassy  in 
Jerusalem.  “Ngimbi  did  not  object 
to  this,"  said  one  Israeli  source,  and 
even  asked  that  Israel  immediately 
begin  to  help  Zaire  locate  suitable 
embassy  facilities  in  the  capital. 

David  Bernstein  adds: 

The  PLO  spearheaded  an  angry 
Arab  response  to  Zaire’s  decision 
yesterday,  calling  for  an  Arab 
boycott  of  that  country. 

Yasser  Abed  Rabbo,  a member  of 
the  PLO  executive  committee, 
denounced  the  decision  as  a sign  of 
hostility  towards  the  Arabs  and  a 
violation  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

He  added  in  an  interview  with  the 
PLO  news  agency  Wafa  that  if 
Arabs  remain  indifferent  to  Zaire's 
action,  other  African  states  will  be 
encouraged  to  follow  suit. 

The  government-guided  Saudi 
press  also  attacked  the  decision, 
some  contending  that  it  might  be  “a 
prelude  to  the  end  of  the  decade-old 
African  boycott  of  Israel.” 

Israel  maintains  special  represen- 
tations in  foreign  embassies  in  the 
capitals  of  Zaire,  Gabon,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Ghana  and  Kenya,  and  a 
number  of  commercial  delegations 
in  these  and  other  countries.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  yesterday. 

According  to  the  U.S.  paper, 
IsraeFs  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Black  Africa  amounts  to  more  than 
S10Q  million  annually  — three  times 
the  level  before  1973. 

Many  projects  there  are  carried 
out  by  Agridev  and  Sole!  Boneh,. 
which  have  contracts  in  Africa* 
totalling  about  S2  billion. 


..  CABINET 


(Continued  from  Page  !) 

Begin  reportedly  said  that  it  is 
Eitan ’s  duty  as  commander  of  the 
armed  forces  to  tell  the  nation  just 
what  the  security  problem  is. 

He  reportedly  said  that  “in  recent 
weeks  people  who  present 
themselves  as  former  IDF  officers, 
or  as  officers  in  the  reserves,  have 
carried  out  incitement,  and  have 
furnished  information  -to  the 
enemy.”  

In  similar  vein,  Begin  went  on  to 
blast  Labour  super-dove  MK  Yosef 
Sand,  although  he  did  not  mention 
him  by  name.  He  charged  that  “a 
certain  Knesset  Member”  said,  in 
the  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee,  that  the 
“Government  has  an  interest  in 
making  war.” 

Begin  angrily  said  that  it  is  “an 
unparalleled  slander  to  accuse  a 
democratically  elected  Jewish 
government  of  having  an  interest  in 
loss  of  life  among  its  soldiers,  and  to 
charge  that  such  a government's  ob- 
jective is  not  to  protect  the  lives  of 
its  citizens  but  rather  to  seek 
pretexts  for  making  war.”  . 

(Sand  commented  last  night  that 
the  minutes  of  the  committee  ses- 
sion will  prove  Begin's  charge  false, 
but  that  Begin  has  refused  to  check 
the  minutes,  because  be  prefers  to 
smear  Sarid  instead.) 

Begin  also  criticised  those  who 
leaked  material  from  cabinet  ses- 
sions, such  as  the  session  last  Mon- 
day when  a majority  of  seven 
against  six  advocated  an  activist 
policy,  and  be  charged  that  those 
responsible  had  harmed  the  security 
of  the  jState.  However,  he  turned 
down  a suggestion  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues that  the  Shin -Bet  domestic 
security  service  probe  to  find  which 
ministers  had  leaked. 

Begin  said  that  the  domestic 
security  service  is  responsible  to  the 
government'  and  hence  it  can  have 
no  authority  to  investigate  cabinet 
ministers.  He  said  that  it  is.  out  of 
the  question  for  civil  servants  to' 
probe  the  democratically  elected 
executive  branch. 

(Begin  has  been  consistent  in  his 
opposition  to  probes  of  cabinet 
leakers,  since  he  was  a minister  in 
the  national  unity  cabinets  follow- 
ing the.  Six  Day  War  of  1967.) 

The  official  communique  issued 
after  the  Cabinet  meeting  said: 

T1k  Cabinet  tUscsued  the  situtloa  ia 
Litaiw*  mi  adopted  At  following  mofatka: 

1)  Two  days  ofo,  the  terrorist 

ratattd  a statmeat  Oat  Waded  the  faHmrfag 
aeateacet  “Threats  of  ttb  type  hi  the  fetal*  wfll 
not  Inflame,  a*  was  the  race  la  the  root,  the 
laiffid  ariBtary  activities  of  or  tnlitWri  agotatt 
the  occroatka  whtta  or  occupied  boaeEaadaad 
abo  fta  the  other  Arab  finds.** 

2)  This  Is  the  terrorist  oipadxatleafr  faterynta- 
fitta  of  the  agrancat  for  the  “cesastfea  of 
hostile  action.*?  According  to  thrir  laterprato- 
tioa,  they  koTt  the  riffct  to  attack  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple aid  (be  State  of  Ind,  aad  they  wffl  Cany 
oat  these  attacks  as  they  hare  don  is  the  meat 
past  — lo  every  are a aad  sector,  except  Eram 
Southern  Lebanon. 

3)  farad  will  in  ao  way  acpfaira  la  this  ar- 
bitrary ud  distorted  btetpntatioa  of  tb*  ter- 
rorist oriaalzafioas  who  an  fined?  threatraiag 
the  In  of  the  cMaras  of  brad  and  the  Jewish 
people  — ‘men, women,  aad  driMrwa. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
National  Insurance  Institute 
director  Raff  Roter  is  expected  to 
announce  today  that  he  is  leaving 
his  post,  which  will  be  filled  by  Tami 
political  appointee  Danny  Azriel. 

A well-placed  source  in  the  Nil 
said  that  Roter  has  reached  “the 
end  of  the  road,”  and  is  expected  to 
announce  this  at  a press  conference 
called  for  this  afternoon  in 
Jerusalem. 


Roter’s  decision  follows  months 
of  pressure  by  welfare  professionals, 
senior  civil  servants,  politicians  and 
even  the  prime  minister  to  prevent  , 
his  sacking.  His  designated  replace- 
.meat,  a Jerusalem  lawyer  and  Tami 
activist,  has  no  experience  in  social 
welfare  or  economics. 


Minister. S^Labour  and  Social  Af- 
fairs Aharoti  Uzan  announced  fah 
determination  to  replace  Roter 
after  he  took -over  from  Aharon 
Abuhatzeirt,  who  resigned  from  the 
cabinet  after  his  recent  conviction 
for  fraud.  . 

- The  Tana  appointee  slated  to 
replace  mmistiy  director-general 
Yisrael  Goralnik  takes  over  this 

week  in  &- temporary  capacity 

Goralnik  wifi  formally  serve  uuta 
July  1,  and  leaves  today  for  official 
business  in  the  U.S.  and  Geneva. 
His  replacement,  Asher  Ohayon 
may  begin  'work  without  formal 
confirmation  by  the  cabinet,  dsee 
he  is  technically  on  leave  from  the 
ministry.  He  held  a middle-level  *1. 
rainistrativb  position  before  he 
became  the  Tami  representative  cn 
tiie  Jewish  Agency  Executive. 


Nahariya  trying  to  save  tourist  season 


NAHARIYA  (Itim).  — Mayor 
Efraim  Sharir  and  the  town’s 
hoteliers  and  businessmen  are  angry 
at  the  sudden  cancellation  of  a long- 
planned  meeting  last  Friday  with 
Tourism  Ministry  Director-General 
Rafael  F&rber  to  discuss  Nahariya's 
tourism  crisis. 

Farber  did  not  show  up  at  the 
meeting;  instead,  he  sent  several 
ministry  officials  with  whom  the 
Nahariyans  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  ways  to  salvage  the 
current  tourist  season.  The  resort 
town's  economy  has  been' crippled 
by  more  than  50  cancellations  of 
tour  groups,  following  the  recent 


terrorist  shewing  of  Galilee. 

The  towhicadcrs  have  decided  to 
demand  urgent  meetings  with  the 
ministers  of  finance,  tourism  an<l 
defence  — and  are  threatening 
close  down  'Nahariya  if  effective 
steps  are  hot  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation.  \ 

Farber  said  yesterday  that  he  was 
prevented  from  attending  Friday** 
meeting  by  * court  injunction  for- 
bidding  him  ED  leave  Jerusalem.  He 
added  that  the  Tourism  Ministry 
has  already^dcvised  a plan  to  boost 
tourism,  in  Nahariya  and  that  he 
would  soon  tteet  with  and  present  it 
to  the  townVhoteliers. 


|#n" 


Labour  opens  branches  in  Arab  villages 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TAIBA.  — For  the  first  rime  in  its 
history,  the  Labour  Party  on  Satur- 
day established. party  branches  in 
Israeli  Arab  communities.  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  took  part  in 
the  openings  of  the  branches  in  the 
villages  of  Taiba,  Baka  al-Gharbiya 
and  Umm  el-F&hm. 

The  oew  branches  have  been  es- 
tablished as  regular  party  units.  Un- 
til now,  non-Jews  had  certain 
separate,  subsidiary  frameworks 
within  the  party;  but  members  in 


the  new  biinches  are  full  party  ,A 
members. 

The  three  new  branches  plan  a r;:. 
one-day  cotifjpence  of  educators  ob 
Friday,  at^Which  the  idea  qf 
eliminating?%he  separate  Arab- 
education  section  of  the  Education 
and  Culture  Ministry  will  be  discus.  K 
sed.  The  object  is  to  transfer  Artis 
Israeli  education  to  regular  chaq-  ' 
nels. 

Knesset  Education  Committee 
chairwoman  Ora  Namir  will  take  • 
part  in  the  Conference.  „ r 


GOVERNMENTTDSTADRUT 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  and  leave 
after,  delivering  a short  statement, 
.an  aide  to  Secretary-General 
Yeroham  Meshel  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post 

Meshel  contends  that  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  pay  the  al- 
lowance. 

. a.Tfee  trade  PAipn$repre$eqInJg  ah 
Civil'  servants-;  are- scheduled  ;to 
decide"  tomorrow  when  to  begin 
sanctions  to  press  for  their  wage  de- 
mands. Reuven  Ben-Ami,  the 
secretary-general  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants union,  said  action  will  be 
coordinated  to  “totally  paralyse” 
the  civil  sendee.  He  said  he  expects 
to  start  with  a two-hour  strike  next 
Sunday. 

Our  Economic  Reporter  adds: 

Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor' 
is  due  to  meet  this  morning  with 
representatives  of  the  13  largest  un- 
ions. The  Treasury  said  yesterday 


that  this  wa»at  the  request  of  tti! 
unions  — not  of  the  minister.  Nd 
agenda  has  been  set,  but  Aridor  ini 
tends  to  ask  the  unions  not  to  rf»  : 
nipt  tite  economy.  For  their  put;  *-*“ 
the  union  representatives  are  os  >>farw  tin 
peeled  to  press  for  the  payment « “r 

the  IS425  “e|bsion  allowance.”  !:.u 


;.ilj 

■3P.\ 
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. _ HistadruC,  spokesman , Shorn?!  ,. 
•Soier,  said'lSfc  nun istfet  is,  co innfit- 
ting a grave"  error  by  meeting  wdji 
representatives  of  (he  13  unions. 

Aridor  even-ignored  the  advice  ^ 
his  directofigeaeral,  Ezra  Sadaf£  ■ 
and  the  head  of  the  salari  es  depart-  * 
ment  in  thcr^pivU  Service  Commiir  ' 
.sion,  HiUei  JDudai,  who  raid  fid 
should  not  receive  the  works  coni1  - ’ 
mittee  leaders,  Solcr  said.  “Aridof  '~~ 
is  trying  to  jscare  us.  We  can  bn  - ’ ‘ : 
more  extrenife  than  the  13  workj  • 
committees,’*  Soler  said,  adding  ~ ■ ■ • 
that  the  Histtdrut  represents  50,0(fl  j : . 
works  committees.  ' 


Wheels  of  justice  slowed  by -sanctions 


For  the  first  time  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  Israel,  the  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend'deliberations  because  of  sanc- 
tions by  court  workers. 

Justices  Menahem  Alon,  Aharon 
Barak  and  Moshe  Bejsky  were 
forced  to  postpone  hearing  an  ap- 
peal in  a murder  case,  when  court 
clerks  refused  to  bring  them  the 
necessary  files  and  documents.  The 
workers,  who  are  demanding  higher 
pay  and  benefits  equal  to  those  of 
other  civil  servants,  say  they  feel  the 
justices  support  them  in  their  strike. 

In  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,-  an  almost 


total  absence  of  court  workers 
forced  the  caiscellation  of  numerous 
hearings 'in  all  areas  of 
jurisprudence /The  disruptions  also 
made  it  imposrible  to  extend  the  re--J 
mand  of  detainees  or  for  people  to 
pay  fines.  > 

The  district  and  magistrates 
courts  in  tiw^ountry’s  north  will  be 
closed  dowifTfor  a week  by  tbe 
strike.  ;; 

The  Qvfr  'Service  Commission 
yesterday  decided,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  courts  administration; 
to  ask  for  aa  injunction  ordering  the 
court  workers  back  to  regular  work. 
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Dr.  HANS  YOCHANAN  SACHER 


is  no  more 


The  funeral  will  be  held  today. 
Monday.  May  17,  1982,  at  3.30rpjn. 
at  the  Kfar  Shmaryahu  cemetery. 


Selma  Sacher^ 

Shuiamrt  and  fx.  Eitan  Bogin 
Dr.  Reuben  liana  Sacher 
and  the  grandchildren 
Please  abstain  from  condolence  Visits. 


Pupils,  colleagues  and  all  those  wishinfy&p  take  part 
-in  the  final  honours  for 


Prof.  EDWARD  G.  JOSEPH 


The  body  will  lie  In  state  in  the  entrance  haHrbf  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew  University  Medical  School  today,  Monday.  May  17.  19B2. 
between  1.00  and  ZOO  p.m.  ■ 

Burial  will  take  place  on  the  same  day  in  KfaFVitkin. 

Edward  G.  Joseph  Foudgihtion 
Established  by  his  Colleagues  and  Pupils 


We  mourn  the  death  of  our  betoveddunt 

MINNIE  GOODFRIEND  HOROWITZ 

in  New  York  City.  May  12,  t9^2 


Judith  IV.  Elizur  and  fa mll$,  Jerusalem 
Ruth  N.  Gnmfeld  and  faffljffy,  Rehovot 
Nina  L Loev  and  family,:  Jerusalem 
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Zaire  seeks  embassy  in  Jerusalem  ^ 

Begin  says  he  plans 
to  visit  Zaire  soon 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
last  night  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit^  Zaire,  and  indicated  to  a 
special  Zairan  envoy  that  he  will  go 
in  the  fall,  after  his  leg  heals. 

Begin  also  extended  an  invitation 
to  Zaire  President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  to  visit  Israel.  He  extended  the 
invitation  during  his  Lalks  yesterday 
with  Mobutu's  bureau  director, 
Nimyaidiki  Ngimbi. 

Ngimbi  arrived  in  Israel  on  Satur- 
day night  bearing  Zaire’s  announce- 
ment of  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  decided  upon  by 
Mobutu  on  Friday. 

The  special  envoy  said  that  his 
country  will  open  its  embassy  in 
Jerusalem  and  that  ambassadors 
will  be  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries  “very  soon.” 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  discounted 
reports  that  other  African  countries 
have  already  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  swiftly  follow  Zaire  in  re- 
establishing ties.  Israeli  resident- 
interest  officers  in  the  capitals  of 
Gabon,  Kenya,  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Ghana  have  not  informed 
Jerusalem  of  any  movement  since 


Friday  towards  renewing  relations, 
officials  here  said. 

Ngimbi  yesterdat  met  with  Begin, 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
and  Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  Foreign  Ministry  after  his 
meeting  with  Shamir,  Ngimbi  was 
asked  by  journalists  if  the  new  Zaire 
embassy  will  be  established  in 
Jerusalem.  “Yes,  why  not?  After  all, 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Israel,"  he  replied. 

Ngimbi  said  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel  “had  been  restored 
as,  of  Friday,  May  14.”  He  was  un- 
able to  say  whether  other  African 
countries  intend  to  follow  Zaire's 
lead. 

In  his  meetings  here,  Ngimbi  said 
that  Mobutu  himself  took  the  deci- 
sion to  restore  relations.  He  ex- 
plained the  decision  as  stemming 
from  Mobutu's  warm  regard  for 
Israel  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
reasons  that  prompted  the  severing 
or  relations  with  Israel  in  1973  no 
longer  held.  Israeli  observers  said  this 
apparently  referred  to  the  comple- 
tion last  month  of  the  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Sinai,  which 
(Continued  on  page  2,  col.  Si 


British  ‘war  cabinet’  sends 
UN  envoy  back  to  talks 


LONDON.  — Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  sent  her  UN 
ambassador  back  to  New  York  for 
new  talks  alter  a crucial  meeting 
yesterday  of  her  “war  cabinet," 
strongly  indicating  that  Britain  still 
wants  UN  negotiations  to  settle  the 
Falkland  Islands  conflict. 

A spokesman  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  said  UN  Ambas- 
sador Sir  Anthony  Parsons  will  be 
returning  to  New  York  this  morning 
to  resume  negotiations  on  the  South 
Atlantic  dispute  with  UN  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 

But  Defence  Secretary  John  Nott 
yesterday  gave  the  negotiating 
process  a week  at  most. 

“Time  is  not  on  the  side  of 
negotiations,”  he  said  in  a BBC 
radio  interview.  “I  don’t  think  they 
can  go  on  dragging  on  for  much 
longer.  It  will  be  necessary  in  my 
judgment,  within  the  course  of  the 
next  week,  for  them  to  come  to  a 
head  one  way  or  another.” 


Silwad  youth  wounded  as 
passing  vehicles  stoned 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A 17-year-old  youth  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Silwad  was  admitted  to  the 
Ramallah  hospital  yesterday  with  a 
bullet  wound  after  village  youths 
blocked  roads  and  stoned  passing 
Israeli  vehicles. 

An  army  officer  travelling  in  one 
of  the  cars  reported  to  the  miiitaiy 
government  that  he  fired  warning 
shots  to  drive  off  the  demonstrating 
youths. 

Police  and  military  investigators 
are  trying  to  determine  whether  the 
hospitalized  youth  was  wounded  by 
the  officer  or  someone  else.  The 
youth's  condition  was  termed  “fair" 
last  night. 

Suburbs  along  the  main  road  of 
Halhoul  and  the  Dahariya  refugee 


camp  are  still  under  blockade  fol- 
lowing the  recent  distrurbances 
there,  as  are  a number  of  streets  in 
El-Bireh.  In  some  cases  the 
blockade  — which  prevents  people 
from  entering  or  leaving  the  area 
but  allows  them  to  move  around 
freely  inside  — has  been  in  force  for 
28  days. 

In  Tulkarem,  local  teachers  and 
school  principals  were  summoned 
by  an  officer  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion responsible  for  education  and 
given  a lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
ensuring  that  their  pupils  refrain 
from  participating  in  disturbances. 

Three  secondary  schools  in  the 
Hebron  area,  which  were  closed 
three  weeks  ago,  were  re-opened 
yesterday.  The  school  year  is 
scheduled  to  end  this  month. 


Progress  seen  in  Druse  ID  issue 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

One  element  in  the  crisis  between 
the  authorities  and  the  Golan  Druse 
over  identity  cards  has  apparently 
been  resolved  following  a com- 
promise proposal  by  Shinui  leader 
Amnon  Rubinstein,  MK,  one  of  the 
country's  best-known  legal  experts. 

Mattityahu  Shmulevitz,  director- 
general  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Of- 
fice, told  Rubinstein  last  night  that 
the  Golan  Druse  have  agreed  to  his 
proposal  that  they  carry  a sup- 
plementary document,  attesting 
that  they  do  not  possess  Israeli 
citizenship. 

This  document  is  a standard  cer- 
tificate that  the  Interior  Ministry  is- 


sues to  any  resident  who  needs  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  an  Israeli. 

Rubinstein  said  last  night  thax  he 
suggested  issuing  this  certificate 
three  weeks  ago,  but  the  Interior 
Ministry  for  some  reason  rejected 
the  proposal. 

Shmulevitz,  however,  accepted  it 
and  put  il  to  Druse  leaders  last 
Thursday,  The  Jerusalem  Past  un- 
derstands. 

The  remaining  important  element 
in  the  crisis  is  the  classification 
“nationality”  in  the  identity  card. 

Many  Golan  Druse  want  to  carry 
the  classification  “Arab,”  but  the 
Israeli  authorities  insist  on  “Druse,” 
as  is  the  practice  with  regard  to 
Druse  citizens  in  prc-1967  Israel. 


After  intensive  five-hour  debate 


Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  chats  in  his  Jerusalem  borne 
yesterday  with  Nimyaidika  Ngimbi,  director-general  of  Zaire  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s  bureau.  (Scoop  80) 

Top  Labour  figures 
confer  with  premier 


Despite  Britain's  mounting 
military  pressure  — a commando 
raid  on  Friday  that  destroyed  11 
Argentine  planes  and  new  attacks 
on  Saturday  on  Port  Stanley  airfield 

— Nott  said  the  UN  peace  talks 
were  not  dead. 

But  as  reports  reached  Britain  of 
the  hit-and-run  commando  raid  — 
Britain's  first  acknowledgement  of 
troops  setting  foot  on  the  Falk  lands 

— speculation  increased  that  a full 
invasion  might  not  be  far  behind. 

Last  night  the  Defence  Ministry 
said  British  Sea  Harrier  jets  at- 
tacked two  Argentine  ships  in  small 
harbours  in  the  Falkland*  sound 
early  yesterday,  causing  undeter- 
mined damage  to  .the  vessels. 

In  Buenos  Aires  yesterday, 
Argentina  drafted  its  final  reply  to 
the  UN  peace  initiative  on  the 
Malvinas  crisis  as  Argentine  news- 
papers warned  that  a bloody  battle 
over  the  islands  might  be  imminent. 

(UPI,  Reuter) 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Three  Labour  Party  leaders  con- 
ferred yesterday  morning  for  nearly 
an  hour  with  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  and  two  of  his  top 
cabinet  ministers  about  Israel’s 
policy  on  coping  with  PLO  terror. 

Late  Saturday,  Begin  invited 
party  leader  Shimon  Peres,  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Haim  Bar-Lev  to  a 
meeting  with  himself.  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  and 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 
Eliahu  Ben-Elissar,  chairman  of  the 
Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee,  also  attended. 
The  meeting  took  place  before  the 


Begin-NRP  pact  revealed 

‘Likud  can’t  lose  in 
vote  on  no-confidence’ 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Likud  govem- 
menf-cannot  lose,  no  matter  how  a 
no-confidence  vote  goes  in  the 
Knessgt,  due  to  a recent  agreement 
between  the  prime  minister  and  the 
National  Religious  Party.  The  NRP 
will  not,  according  to  the  under- 
standing, join  an  alternative 
Labour-led  coalition  if  the  govern- 
ment falls  as  a result  of  an  opposi- 
tion initiative. 

This  was  told  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post  by  a reliable  source  yesterday. 

The  Alignment  Knesset  faction 
will  decide  today  whether  to  table  a 
no-confidence  motion  on  the  April 
Cost-of-Living  index  of  10.7  per 


Gk)vemment-Histadrut  row 
looms  over  ‘erosion’  pay 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Histadrut 
yesterday  threatened  to  put  off 
negotiations  over  a new  wage  agree- 
ment and  disrupt  work  throughout 
the  civil  service  unless  the  govern- 
ment clearly  undertakes  to  pay  a 
IS425  allowance  to  compensate  for 
what  the  Labour  federation  says  is 
an  erosion  in  wages. 

The  allowance  was  paid  last 
January,  February  and  March  to 
compensate  for  the  failure  of  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  to  fully 
reimburse  the  workers  for  price 
rises.  The  Histadrut  therefore 
argued  that  the . “erosion  al- 


lowance” should  be  considered  part 
of  the  C-o-L  allowance.  However, 
the  government  maintains  that  the 
agreement  providing  for  the  erosion 
allowance  expired  on  March  31. 

The  Histadrut  issued  a statement 
after  yesterday’s  weekly  central 
committee  meeting  demanding  “an 
unequivocal  and  authoritative 
clarification  from  the  Finance 
Ministry’s  representatives  on 
whether  the  government  agrees  to 
pay  civil  servants  the  special  com- 
pensation.” If  not,  the  chairman  of 
the  trade  union  department,  Yisrael 
Kessar,  may  go  to  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  wage  negotiations 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Fairbanks  resorts  to  shuttle  diplomacy 


CAIRO  (UPI).  — American  special 
envoy  Richard  Fairbanks  will 
return  to  Cairo  within  the  next  two 
days  and  then  shuttle  to  Jerusalem 
in  a renewed  effort  to  give  a push  to 
the  stalled  negotiations  on  Palesti- 
nian autonomy,  the  weekly  new- 
spaper Mayo  said  in  today’s  edi- 
tions. 

The  newspaper,  which  is 
published  b>'  the  ruling  National 
Democratic  Party,  said  Fairbanks 


decided  to  switch  to  shuttle 
diplomacy  because  of  Israel's  in- 
sistence and  Egypt's  refusal  to  hold 
the  negotiations  in  Jerusalem. 

Fairbanks  visited  Israel  and 
Egypt  last  week,  but  failed  to  break 
the  deadlock  about  Jerusalem. 

He  left  for  Athens  Saturday  to 
submit  a first-hand  report  on  his 
talks  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig,  who  was  in  the 
Greek  capital  at  the  time. 


Council  of  Europe  political  body  to  meet  in  Jerusalem 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 
Israeli  officials  see  “major  political 
significance"  in  the  convening  in  Jerusalem 
tomorrow  of  a regular  session  of  the  political 
committee  of  the  Council  or  Europe,  the 
representative  body  of  the  21  democratic  states 
of  western  and  central  Europe. 

The  final  decision  by  the  council  to  hold  the 
committee  meeting  in  Jerusalem  was  taken  two 
months  ago  over  strenuous  objections  of  Arab 
states  and  diplomats,  the  officials  said.  They 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  achievement 
to  Israel's  struggle  to  obtain  recognition  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital. 

It  is  understood  that  a number  of  countries, 
including  Spain,  Greece,  Denmark  and  Por- 


tugal, were  deterred  by  the  Arab  campaign  and 
will  not  send  representatives. 

But  major  European  stales,  such  as  Britain, 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  Italy  will  be 
represented.  It  is  unclear  whether  French 
parliamentarians  will  attend. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  members  of  the 
council’s  scientific,  economic  and  cultural 
committees  have  held  sessions  in  Jerusalem. 

“This  time,  however,”  said  a senior  Israeli  of- 
ficial. "the  Arab  campaign  against  the  meeting 
was  extremely  vociferous.  And  though  all  the 
committees  are  formally  equal  in  importance, 
there  is  added  significance  to  the  political  com- 
mittee's meeting  in  Jerusalem,  without  a doubt. 

About  20  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  — all  mem- 


bers of  the  35-member  political  commiuee  — 
are  expected  to  attend  the  two-day  session, 
which  will  include  intensive  discussion  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict  by  the  members  among 
themselves  and  with  Israeli  leaders. 

Knesset  Secretary  Netanef  Lorch  said  the 
meeting  will  be  opened  in  (he  Knesset.  The 
members  are  scheduled  to  meet  President 
Yitzhak  Navon,  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin.  Knesset  Speaker  Menachem  Savidor 
and  Labour  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres. 

The  European  parliamentarians  will  also  visit 
Yad  Vashem  and  Caesarea,  lunch  with 
archeologist  YigaeJ  Yatfin  and  hear  a lecture  by 
Foreign  Ministry  director-general  David 
Kimche.  They  will  meet  Histadrut  secretary- 
general  Yeroham  Meshel, 


Cabinet  holds  back 
from  Lebanon  attack 


weekly  cabinet  session.  * 

Begin  held  a similar  meeting  with 
the  three  Labour  leaders  towards 
the  end  of  last  month,  when  Israel 
Defence  Forces  troop  concentra- 
tions were  reportedly  in  Galilee,  fol- 
lowing the  terrorist  slaying  of  an 
Israeli  diplomat  in  Paris  and  ratal 
mine  incidents  near  the  Lebanese 
border. 

Two  days  after  the  first  meeting. 
Labour  leaders  said  publicly  that 
they  opposed  an  Israeli  miiitaiy 
operation  in  Southern  Lebanon. 

After  yesterday's  meeting,  the 
three  Labour  men  made  no  state- 
ment. 


cent. 

The  agreement  between  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  the 
NRP  means  that  if  the  opposition 
triumphs  in  a no-confidence  mo- 
tion, Begin  will  be  granted  his  wish 
of  early  elections,  without  the 
danger  of  his  coalition  partners  join- 
ing aD  Alignment  coalition.  Begin  is 
confident  of  returning  to  office  with 
an  increased  majority.  The  NRP  has 
been  the  main  force  preventing  ear- 
ly elections  because  of  poll  predic- 
tions that  its  present  power  might  be 
reduced  by  half  or  more. 

The  NRP  has  made  it  clear  that  if 
Begin  deliberately  initiates  any 
move  to  bring  down  his  govern- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  3) 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel  win  hit  the  PLO  in 
Lebanon  if  the  PLO  continues 
its  terror  strikes,  but  not  before. 
The  retaliation  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  terror  outrage. 
This  view  appeared  to  prevail  in 
Jerusalem  last  night. 

The  cabinet  spent  five  intensive 
hours  yesterday  mulling  over  con- 
tingency plans  to  cope  with  PLO 
terror  activity  from  Southern 
Lebanon  and  elsewhere,  but  took 
no  operative  decisions  and  held  no 
votes. 

The  feeling  in  Jerusalem  last 
night  was  that  a massive  strike 
against  PLO  bases  is  not  imminent, 
but  that  the  cabinet  — playing  it  by 
ear  — will  approve  an  appropriate 
response  to  any  renewed  bloodshed 
by  PLO  terrorists. 

Although  the  7-6  vote  at  last 
Monday's  cabinet  meeting  gave  the 
green  light,  formally  speaking,  to 
unilateral  military  action  initiated 
by  Israel,  as  distinct  from  retalia- 
tion,- yesterday's  discussion  an  how 
to  deal  with  the  PLO  threat  found 
the  cabinet  virtually  back  at  square 
one. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
yesterday  spent  50  minutes  discuss- 
ing the  terror  threat  and  the  military 
options  envisaged  for  various  situa- 
tions with  Labour  leader  Shimon 
Peres  and  his  two  senior  colleagues. 
This  meeting  took  place  before  the 
weekly  cabinet 

The  underlying  assumption  at 
yesterday's  cabinet  discussion  was 
that  the  advocates  of  a pre-emptive 
strike  and  the  advocates  of 
measured  retaliation  are  balanced, 
because  the  activist  majority  of  one, 
last  week,  was  considered  signifi- 
cant enough  to  serve  as  a green  light 
to  hit  the  PLO  immediately. 

Ministers  are  now  aware  what 
measures  the  prime  minister  is  like- 
ly to  propose  to  cope  with  various 
situations  in  the  future,  and.  what 
politlcal.  aad  military  results  he  ex- 
pects will  emerge,  from  the  various 
contingency  plans  if  implemented. 

Material  of  a declaratory  nature 
was  leaked  to  various  correspon- 
dents after  the  cabinet  meeting,  part 
of  it  intended  as  yet  another  warn- 
ing to  the  PLO,  and  part  of  it  sharp- 
ly critical  of  superdoves  in  the  op- 


position who  have  been  accusing 
some  ministers  lately  of.  seeking  a 
pretext  to  invade  southern 
Lebanon. 

Begin  reportedly  told  his  col- 
leagues that  the  terrorist  organisa- 
tions and  not  Israel  had  revoked  the 
cease-fire  concluded  last  July.  He 
said  that  the  PLO's  own  announce- 
ments signalled  the  end  of  the 
cease-fire,  because  of  the  threats 
they  include  to  attack  Jews  and 
Israelis  everywhere  except  from 
southern  Lebanon.  Begin  said  such 
attacks  are  taking  place  all  the  time. 

Begin  reportedly  said:  “Israel 
does  not  seek  a war  and  it  does  not 
seek  a pretext  to  make  war.  Its  aim 
is  to  bring  terrorist  activities  to  a 
halt.  Israel  does  not  agree  tb  allow 
the  terrorists  immunity,  as  long  as 
they  continue  their  attacks.” 

In  a confirmation  that  plans  for  a 
pre-emptive  strike  have  been 
shelved  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
Begin  reportedly  told  his  colleagues 
that  the  Government  was  showing  a 
quite  uncharacteristic  “self- 
restraint.'1 

He  deliberately  used  the  Hebrew 
term  “havlaga”  rather  than  “ipuk,” 
because  of  the  connotations  the 
term  “havlaga”  began  to  carry  in 
the  1936-1938  riots,  when  the  ma- 


jority of  the  Jewish  community  here 
advocated  and  practised  measured 
and  minimal  retaliation  against  the 
gangs  of  Mufti  Haj  Amin  el  Hus- 
ss'mi  while  the  minority  Revisionists 
(forebears  of  Herat)  advocated  and 
practised  all-out  retaliation. 

Begin  said  that  he,  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  and 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  do 
not  belong  to  the  “havlaga”  school, 
but  had  nevertheless  agreed  to  self- 
restraint  In  recent  weeks,  because 
of  their  abhorrence  of  war. 

The  prime  minister  congratulated 
Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  for  the  way  he  ejqslained 
Israel’s  security  situation  in  inter- 
views with  the  news  media  on  Fri- 
day. 

Begin  revealed  that  he  has 
received  telegrams  demanding  that 
he  reprimand  Eitan  for  the  inter- 
views. He  said  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  reprimanding  chiefs  of  staff,  and 
-had  not  reprimanded  Eitan's 
predecessor,  Mordechai  Gur,  who 
is  now  a Labour  MK. 

(Begin  constantly  reminds  Gur 
that  he  publicly  criticised  the  Sadat 
peace  initiative  in  1977  as  a trick; 
and  as  a threat  to  Israel’s  southern 
flank  while' he  was  still  chief  of 
staff.)  (Conti anal  on  Page  2.  CoL  5)' 


South  Lebanon  tense  after 
reported  sorties  by  IAF 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

Israeli'  aircraft  yesterday  flew 
several  reconnaissance  sorties  over 
Lebanon,  drawing  fire  from  Syrian 
and  PLO  anti-aircraft  batteries,  ac- 
cording to  news  agency  reports 
from  Beirut 

Syria  continued  to  brace  itself  for 
what  it  believes  is  an  impending 
Israeli  invasion  of  south  Lebanon. 
Syria  reportedly  reinfpreed  posi- 
tions at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
eastern  .Bekaa  Valley  where  it 
deployed  its  anti-aircraft  missiles  a 
year  ago. 

Many  Lebanese  who  were 
spending  their  weekend  at  the 
country’s  beaches  or  at  mountain' 
resorts  are  reported  to  have  headed 
homeward,  fearing  the  planes  would 


return  on  bombing  missions  later  in  1 
the  day. 

Western  diplomats  in  Beirut  are  - 
quoted  as  attaching  special  impor- 
tance to  the  new  Syrian  fortifica-; 
tions  around  Machghara  just  south; 
of  the  Litani  River  dam,  noting  that' 
they  are  near  one  of  only  two  roads', 
leading  from  Israel  into  the  Bekaa' 
Valley. 

The  fortifications  guarding  the  se- 
cond, road,  near  Rachgiya,  were 
built  by  the  Syrians  following  last 
April's  nrissi le  crisis. 

One  diplomat  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  about  600  Syrian  positions  have 
been  dug  between  Mount  Hermon 
and  the  roads  Into  the  valley,  most 
of  which  are  presently  unmanned 
but  which  can  accommodate  tanks 
or  artillery  pieces  at  short  notice. 
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Commercial  slow-down, 
unemployment  hit  Rafeh 


Monday,  May  17,  1982  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


v-  By  MOTII  BEN-VAN AI 
J|*  . Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

rRAFAH-  — Only  two  weeks,  after 
tbe  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Sinai, 
oilrig  divided!  town  is  suffering  from 
Commercial  paralysis  and  un- 
•iempioymeat.  The  loss  of  business 
^from  Israelis  generally,  and  from 
lithe  settlers  of  the  Yamit  area  in  par- 
ticular, have  alt  hut  brought  com- 
.anerce  to  a standstill, 
n part  of  the  town  has  also- lost  its 
liBeduin  ' customers  from  northern 
3 Sinai,  and  tradesmen  have  been 
s forced  to  reduce  their  prices  to 
-ititose  of  two  years  ago. 

3-  Among  those  hard  hit  by  the 
ugjtnatioa  are  the  garages,  which  will 
now  overhaul  a private  car  engine 
for  as  little  as  IS700.  Garage  owner 
"M chummed  Abu-Regayeg,  who 
had  many  customers  from  Yamit 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  told 
The  JerusalemPosv.  “The  situation 
is  difficult.  We  don't  have  the 


uig  laughable  prices,  just  to  keep  my 
^employees  in  work." 

Fruit  is  bung  sold  at  a quarter 'of 
ihe  price  paid  in  Israel.  Tomatoes 
“arc  154  per  kflo  and  melons  IS71 
Two  shops  selling  modem  clothes 


such  as  jeans  have  cut  their  prices 
almost  in  half.  Jeans  that  sell  in 
Israel  for  IS600  are  bring  sold  at 
IS350.  The  shopkeepers  who  used 
to  sell  to  Israeli  customers  complain 
that  their  sales  have  almost  stopped. 
One  shop  has  already  closed  and  the 
other  plans  to  close  down  soon. 

Apart  from  the  slow  trade,  many 
youngsters  are  out  of  work,  roaming 
the  streets.  They  used  - to  be 
employed  in  the  Yamit  area.  These 
are  the  same  youths  who  used  to 
demonstrate  , and  throw  stones  at 
military  vehicles,  and  some 
observers  fear  that  only  a spark  is 
needed  to  set  off  renewed  rioting. 

One  local  factory  owner,  whef 
refused  to  be  jd&tified,  said  that 
the  problem  is  not  the  fence 
dividing  the  town,  but  the  un- 
employment. It  is  a paradox  for  an' 
Arab  nationalist.  “I  am  against 
Jewish  settlements/*  he  told  The 
Post  “I  want  a Palestinian  state;  but 
at  tiiis  moment  I would  like  to  see 
the  establishment  here  of  those  set- 
tlements they  talk  about  so  much. 
They  will  bring  us  employment  and, 
if  they  are  built,  we  will  survive 
somehow.” 


Ofira  Navon,  wife  of  President  Yitzhak  Navon,  hands  Men  ahem 
Granitza  his  certificate.  (Isaac  Hanui) 

Young  people  honoured 
for  honouring  the  elderly 


< _ 

Nil  opposes  funding  free 

high  school  permanently 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
„ The  National  Insurance  Institute 
yesterday  condemned  the  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  Ministry's  plan  to 
•make  the  Nil  funding  of  free  high 
school  permanent,  calling  it  a 
-socially  regressive  policy  'that  will 
'Increase  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor. 

* The  ministry  is  now  circulating 
"draft  legislation  to'  make  Nil 
■funding  of  free  high  school  in  grades 
'll  and  12  permanent.  For  the  last 
'four  years  it  has  been  a “tem- 
porary” arrangement  that  had  to  be 
extended  periodically. 

* The  Nil  also  opposed  the 
ministry’s  plan  to  start  free  nursery 
school  for  four-year-olds  next  year 
by  means  of  an  additional  levy  im- 
posed through  the  NH.  Last  week, 
the  Treasury’s  budget  director  told 
the  Knesset  Education  and  Culture 
Committee  that  it  also  opposes  Nil 
funding*  of  free  nursery  school 
because  it  is  regressive. 


The  NQ  contends  that  the  present 
System  for  funding  free  high  school 
is  regressive  because  lower-income 
groups  pay  proportionately  more  of 
their  income  in  the  form  of  extra 
Nil  levies  than  upper-income 
groups.  Nil  payments  by  wage 
earners  and  self-employed  are  im- 
posed as  a fixed  percentage  of  in- 
come from  the  fist  shekel  to  a cob 
mg  of  about  IS32,000. 

The  NU  also  said  that  making  it 
into  a “second -income  tax”  is  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Bank  of  Israel,  because  it 
raises  labour  costs  and  discourages 
employment 

The  chairwoman  of  the  Knesset 
Education  and  Culture  Committee, 
Ora  Namir,  rejected  the  argument 
that  tile  Nil  system  of  funding  is 
regressive.  Hie  committee  ap- 
pointed three  members  to  draft  a 
bill  introducing  free  nursery  school, 
and  to  determine  which  funding 
system  — through  the  Nn  or  in- 
come tax  — is  preferable. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A yeshiva  high-school  pupil  who 
picked  up  a drunk  in  the  street  and 
became  his  friend,  an  Arab  youth 
who  “adopted”  a lonely  old  man, 
and  an  orphan  who  painted  the  flat 
and  fixed  the  furniture  of  an  elderly 
couple  were  among  tbe  IS 
volunteers  who  won  citations  for 
Israel  Children’s  Week. 

Tbe  winners  were  selected  from 
among  200  recommended,  ac- 
cording to  Ofira  Navon,  the  presi- 
dent’s wife,  who  selected  this  year’s 
Children’s  Week  theme  — “Honour 
the  Elderly.’’  Noting  that  the 
number  of  old  persons  is  sure  to  in- 
crease due  to  medicine's  advances 
in  prolonging  life,  she  asserted  that 
many  young  people  have  quietly 
“adopted”  elderly  strangers  in  need 
of  help. 

Men  ahem  Granitza  of  Bnri  Brak, 
the  pupil,  came  across  an  old  drunk 
lying  in  the  street,  who  turned  out  to 


be  drinking  because  of  his  grief  over 
the  death  of  his  soldier  son.  The  boy 
brought  him  home,  cared  for  him 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  authorities 
helped  him. 

Mouassi  Assam  Muhammad 
, Khalil  of  Baka  el  Garbiya  en- 
countered an  old  man  in  tears  as  he 
returned  from  school.  The  boy 
listened  to  his  tale  of  woe,  took  him 
out  regularly  and  cheered  him  up. 

Eli  Pinhasov  of  Ashdod,  an 
orphan  attending  a vocational 
school,  regularly  makes  repain  in 
the  home  of  an  elderly  couple  and 
* brought  two  other  friends  to  paint 
tiie  home  of  an  old  person  he 
“adopted.” 

Other  winners  were  con- 
gratulated for  caring  for  an  old 
blind  couple,  cleaning  homes  of  the 
elderly  in  honour  of  the  holidays, 
visiting  homes  for  the  aged  regular- 
ly, teaching  old  persons  Hebrew 
and  bringing  medicines  to  shut-ins 
— all  as  volunteers. 


HU  workers  to  vote  on  foil  strike  today 


RakaE  steps  up  artiinty  W 
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By  YOEL  DAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
WAZARET5?::;i£%ayor -Tiwfik 
jZayyaff  paid  weekend  visits  to  the 
deposed  mayors  of  Nablus  and 
ftamallah,  Basaam  Shak’a  and 
Karim  Khalaf,  in  what  is  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  activities  of 
the  Rakah  Communist  party  across 
the  Green  line.  Zayyad,  a Rakah 
MK,  expressed  his  city’s  solidarity 
and  what  he  called  “the  Palestinian 
masses  in  Israel”  with  their  struggle. 

Rakah  has  also  invited  young 
Arabs  from  the  administered  areas 
to  attend  its  summer  camps  in 
Nazareth  and  Unun  el-Fahm. 

The  party’s  bi-weekly  paper,  df* 
Ittihad,  has  increased  its  coverage  of 


events  in  the  areas,  saying  that  the 
struggle  of.  ijie,  Israeli  Arabs,  and 

Green  Line  is  one,  “since  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Palestinian 
people;”  However,  the  paper’s 
editors  have  stressed  that  they* 
favour  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state  alongside  Israel  — 
not  instead  of  it.  • 

Rakah  has  also  stepped  up  its  ac- 
tivities among  the  Druse.  A recent 
rally  in  Nazareth,  held  to  com- 
memorate the  40th  day  after  the 
death  of  Sultan  al- A trash,  the  hero 
of  the  1925  Druse  revolt  against  the 
French,  turned  into  a demonstra- 
tion against -Israel’s  current  policy 
on  the  Golan. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  3,500  technical,  ad,- 
ministrative  and  maintenance 
workers  at  the  Hebrew  University 
will  meet  this  morning  to  decide 
whether  to  go  on  a full  strike. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
employees  have  been  performing 
only  the  most  essential  tasks.  Mail  is 
not  distributed,  no  contact  with  the 
public  or  Hebrew  U personnel  is 
made,  and  no  one  answers  the 
telephones, — . . ..  1 

“If  we^tiad^-a  shod  in  our! 
electrical  system,”  said  university 


spokesman  Benny  Mushkin,  “the 
workers  wouldn’t  repair  it.” 

Contacts  between  the  university 
management  and  staff  represen- 
tatives have  been  going  on  since  last 
Tuesday,  but  no  settlement  has 
been  reached.  The  Treasury  pays  80 
per  cent  of  the  university's 
operating  budget  and  forbids  it  to 
negotiate  with  the  workers. 

The  workers  are  demanding  that 
a fringe  benefit  called  “effort  and 
risk”  be  paid  to  all  workers.  The 
benefit,  usually*  given  to  industrial 
workers*  -is  now  given  to  about  one 
fourth  of  the  university  employees. 


Tel  Aviv  U.  cancels  leftist  students  events 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Tel  Aviv  University 
cancelled  a series  of  events  due  to 
be  held  this  week  on  “Israel- 
Palestinian  peace”  when  it  learned 
that  the  university’s  Arab  student’s 
committee  would  take  part,  a leader 
of  the  sponsoring  ‘Tel  Aviv  Cam- 
pus” student  group  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 


Hansatours 
Coach  tours 


from 


$47 


per  day. 


Hansatours  Coach-tours  from  Frankfurt  or 
Munich-  are  the  perfect  extension  of  your 
Lufthansa  flight. 

Tailor-made  for  Lufthansa  passengers  only 
you  have  a choice  of  2,  3 and  5-day  tours 
along  the  Romantic  Road  including  hotel, 
breakfast  and  sightseeing. 

Ask  your  I.A.T.A.  Travel  Agent  for  details 
and  the  Hansatours  folder  or  contact  the 
Lufthansa  Sales  Office,  75,  Hayarkon  st.f 
Tel  Aviv,  Telephone  03-653041. 


Lufthansa 


frice  subject  to  currency  fluctuations. 


The  group  plans  protests  here  and 
abroad  against  university  dean 
Aharon  Chelouche's  reneging  on 
the  permits  given  to  the  group  to 
hold  the  events. 

The  “Tel  Aviv  Campus”  ultra- 
leftist  group  claims  to  have  obtained- 
permits  for  a symposium  on 
Sephardi  Jews  and  the  Jewish -Arab 
conflict,  an  exhibition  of 
photographs,  books  and  drawings 
banned  in  the  West  Bank,  and  a 
political  assembly. 


Baha’i 

administrator 
dies  at  age  64 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — Amoz  Gibson,  one  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  Universal 
House  of  Justice,  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative body  of  the  Baha’i 
faith,  died  here  over  the  weekend. 
He  was  64. 

Born  and  educated  in  the  U.S., 
Gibson  was  an  educator  in  New 
Mexico  and  served  as  a member  of 
the  Baha'i  National  Spiritual  As-, 
sembly  of  the  U.S.  in  1960-63.  In 
1963  he  was  elected  to  the  Universal 
House, of  Justice  and  re-elected  for 
a second  five-year  term  in  1968. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Satur- 
day in  the  Baha’i  cemetery  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  Univer- 
sal House  of  Justice,  staff  of  the 
Baha'i  World  Centre  and  pilgrims. 

The  members  of  the  house  are  to 
convene  shortly  to  discuss  a by- 
election  for  Gibson’s  replacement, 
to  serve  until  new  elections  take 
place  here  next  May. 

He  leaves  a wife,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


Interview  end  Phone-in  Today 
Deputy  Minister  Dov  Shitansky 
will  be  Interviewed  at  4_p.m. 
TODAY  on  Shmuel  Shal's 
programme. 

From  Here  to  There 

2nd  programma 

He  will  discuss  the  combating  of 
emigration  and  the  bringing  back  of 
yordim.  Listeners  may  phone  in 
questions. 


Mosquitoes  again 
plaguing  Tel  Aviv 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — Mosquitoes  arc 
again  plaguing  Tel  Aviv’s  residents, 
especially  in  southern 
neighbourhoods  and  north  of  the 
Yarkon  River. 

But  according  to  the  city’s  sanita- 
tion department,  there  have  been 
far  fewer  mosquitoes  and  com- 
plaints from  residents  than  there 
were  at  this  time  last  year. 

Despite  massive  spraying  this 
spring  at  breeding  spots  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  in  the  Dan,  Ramie,  and  Ayalon 
regions,  some  mosquitoes  had 
already  batched  and  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  pesticide.  Moreover, 
breeding  also  occurs  in  open 
sewage,  basements  and  other  places 
near  apartment  buildings,  sanitation 
department  assistant  director  Yosef 
Patish  - told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday. 

Tel  Aviv  residents  suffering  from 
mosquitoes  should  call  the  sanitation 
department,  and  a team  with  special 
equipment  will  be  dispatched  to  spray 
the  area,  Patish  said.  “Only  coopera- 
tion with  residents  will  help  ns  stop 
the  spread  of  mosquitoes,”  he  said. 

Caimabis  farm  raided, 
12  suspects  arrested 

ARRABA  (Itim).  — Police  yester- 
day raided  a farm  near  here  and  ar- 
rested 12  men  for  growing,  smoking 
and  dealing  in  cannabis. 

The  arrests  followed  a long  police 
surveillance  of  the  suspects,  most  of 
whom  would  visit  the  farm  late  at 
night.  At  the  farm,  owned  by 
suspect  Ban  Ram  el,  police  seized 
cannabis  plants  and  implements 
used  in  smoking  marijuana. 

Ramel  was  remanded  into 
custody  for  10  days  by  the  Acre 
Magistrates  Court  Nine  others, 
from  the  villages  of  Arraba,  Sakhnin 
and  Deir  Hanna,  were  remanded  for 
periods  of  from  10  to  15  days,  and 
two  suspects  were  released  after 
questioning.  Police  say  charges  will 
soon  be  preferred  against  all  the 
detainees. 

Man  drowns  at  SaHma 

T1RA.  — A 20-year-old  resident  erf 
this  village  near  Kfar  Sava  drowned 
yesterday  at  the  Gan  Hashlosha 
(Sakhna)  National  Park,  reportedly 
after  suffering  an  asthma  attack 
while  swimming. 

The  youth,  Mohammed  Ali  Nas- 
ser, was  rushed  to  the  Kupat  Holim 
Hospital  in  Afula,  where  he  was 
pronounced  dead. 


Traces  of  natural  gas 
found  in  Galilee  drilling 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  first  oil  well  to  be  drilled 
between  Em  Gedi  and  the  Hula  Val- 
ley in  the  Afro-Syriaa  Rift  turned 
up  traces  of  natural  gas  al  1,730 
metres.  The  find  is  now  being  ex- 
amined for  its  commercial  poten- 
tial. 

The  discovery  was  made  Saturday 
night  at  a well  called  Zemah  I at 
Kibbutz  Masada  4 kilometres  north 
of  Lake  KinnereL  Yesterday,  the 
Energy  Ministry  cautioned  that  un- 
til the  quality  and  extent  of  the  gas 
is  thoroughly  examined,  no  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  about  its  com- 
mercial potential.  Such  an  ex- 
aminiation  will  take  several  days. 

The  drill,  done  by  the 


government-owned  Oil  Exploration 
Investment  Company  (Hanah),  will 
be  extended  down  to  2,100  metres 
to  check  additional  strata.  The  well 
is  considered  an  important  first  step 
in  penetrating  the  geological  strata 
in  an  area  heretofore  unexplored. 

The  well  at  Tzuk  Tamrur  I near 
Arad,  that  turned  up  several  barrels 
of  oil  about  10  days  ago,  is  now 
Iproducing  at  a rate  of  about  30  bar- 
rels a day.  The  commercial  poten- 
tial of  the  well  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  well  is  owned  by  Hanah  and 
the  government  drilling  conpanies 
Lapidot  and  Naphta,  which  have 
the  largest  shares,  and  Paz  Oil  Ex- 
ploration, Dclck,  Fedoii,  the  Haifa 
refineries  and  private  investors. 


PLO  film  said  produced  by  Jews 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization's  film, 
Revolution  Until  Victory,  has  been 
produced  by  two  Jews,  Alan 
Rabinovich  and  Rachel  Goldstein, 
according  to  Dr.  Baruch  Gitlis, 
head  of  the  Harry  Karen  Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis  atTel  Aviv 
University. 

Speaking  to  the  Commercial  and 
industrial  Club  on  Friday,  he  said 
the  film,  which  is  widely  shown  at 
American  campuses  and  com- 
munity centres,  describes  Zionists 
as  bestial  creatures  who  even  in 
Nazi  ghettos  fought  fellow  Jews. 

Though  there  are  no  credits  in  the 
PLO  film,  the  Harry  Karen’s 
researchers  found  the  producers 
because  the  accompanying  music 
reminded  them  of  another  film. 

The  PLO  has  conducted  a 
sustained  campaign  of  dander  and 
misrepresentation  in  America,  often 


showing  their  so-called  "documen- 
taries,” even  to  Jewish  audiences. 

The  technique  of  “lying  with 
documentaries”  was  perfected  by 
the  Nazis,  Gitlis  said.  The  Arabs  use 
the  technique  to  the  utmost,  while 
the  Israeli  authorities  have 
neglected  the  film  medium  almost 
completely,  he  added. 

He  said  that  “of  the  4,000 
American  students  who  visit  Israel 
in  a year,  several  hundreds  come 
with  videotape  cameras.”  He  main- 
tained that  they  are  directed  by 
their  PLO  operators  in  the  U.S.  to 
certain  persons  in  the  areas,  who 
advise  them  what  pictures  to  take. 
He  said  that  back  in  the  U.S.,  (he 
material  is  edited  by  PLO  experts  in 
such  a way  that  a "documentary,” 
which  includes  some  genuine  shots, 
projects  a picture  or  au  ignoble 
Jewish  race  torturing  peaceful 
farmers  and  artisans. 


PLO  pumping  millions  to  local  Arabs,  Linn  says 

- Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  Some  of  the  money  is  also 

HAIFA.  - The  PLO  has  already  devoted  to  generou*  scholanhipj 
funnelled  S50  million  to  IsiaeB  for  local  Arab  youths,  Linn  mid.  It 
Arabs,  chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  *i*out  « «opped  the  flow  of 
real  estate!  Knesset  member  PL0  moD^.  mt°  Israeli  An*b 
Amnon  Linn  (Likud)  said  here  sector  as  .t  a only  aimed  at  storing 
yesterday.  unreIt-  ^o  “ud- 

Linn  said  that  the  money  n .T  ...... 

originates  in  Arab  oil-producing  PCBC®  Now  holds  Vigil 
states,  and  that  much  of  it  is  then  TEL  AVIV.  — The  Peace  Now 
transferred  by  tbe  PLO  to  West  movement  yesterday  embarked  on  a 
Bask  Arab  leaders,  including  week-long  vigil  to  protest  against 
mayors,  who  then  spread  it  among  government  policy  in  Judea  and 
Israeli  Arabs  in  an  effort  to  win  Samaria. 


their  loyalty  to  the  terrorist 
organization. 


The  protesters  are  located  in 
Kikar  Malchei  Yisrael. 
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meRAKSTDRm 
trs  THe  ONLY  CAR  MU  LL  WANT: 

Ritmo  Super  75 


Ritmo  Super  75 
is  not  just  a prestige  FIAT. 

It  is  one  of  the  most- 

exciting  cars  Italy  has  . m..uLWnc 

produced  in  recent  years.  w*cc  «tap^er7i 

•Find  out  for  yourself,  take  a Ritmo  Super  75  for  a test  drive  from 
one  of  FIAT'S  main  showrooms: 

Tel  Aviv:  30  Itzhak  Sadeh  St.  Jerusalem:  7 Shlomzion  Hamalka  St. 
Haifa:  1 46  Derech  Yaffo 


Up  to  10  days  delivery 
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Celebrate  that  special  occasion  at  the 
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i / The  affordable  event 
Table  cfhdte  LS.540--  Live  entertainment 
Champagne  A Cake  on  the  house 

TBJOTVhllttll 

Reservations  recommended  (03244222 
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SWITZERLAND 


What  is  the  cost  this  summer  to 
start  your  vacation  in 
Switzerland? 


ON  MONDAY,  there  is  an  El  A1 
Charier  Flight  to  Basel.  The  cost 
is  from:  $275.-  {2  weeks' 
duration)  in  June  to:  $355.-  (4 
weeks  duration)  in  July  and 
August 


ON  TUESDAY,  there  is  a 
special  El  Ai  group  flight  to 
Zurich,  same  price  for  1-4 
weeks,  valid  until  the  end  of 
October.  $439.-  flight,  plus  1 
week  self-drive  car.  unlimited 
mileage  (minimum  2 persons). 
You  can  also  buy  Hotel  Coupons 
(first  class)  from  529.-  daily  in 
double  room. 


ON  WEDNESDAY,  there  is  a 
MAOF  Charter  to  Basel.  Rates 
are  from:  $325.-  (2  weeks)  tiir 
June  19th.  to:  $405.-  (4  weeks) 
after  June  19th.  Only  on 
Tuesday  El  AI  flights  do  children 
up  to  the  age  of  1 2 get  a 50% 
per  cent  reduction. 

YOU  NEED  AN  EXPERT  TO 
GET  THE  BEST  BUY  to 
Switzerland  or  any  other 
destination,  whether  you  pay  in 
cash  or  prefer  to  pay  in 
instalments  (credit  card 
holders). 

! TRAVEX  with  offices  in: 
Jerusalem.  8 Shamai  Street:  Tet 
Aviv.  82  Ben  Yehuda  Street 
(new  offices)  Basel  Hotel 
B uilding 

TRAVEX 

ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 


THERE’S  GOLD 
jr/1  IN  THEM 
THAR  MEDALS. 


The  ‘gold’  of  history,  of  tradition, 
of  purpose  and  of  course  of  the 
metal.  We’re  talking  about  the 
Israel  Government's  gold 
medals.  Commemorating 
milestones  in  Jewish  history. 
The  Temple  Mount.  Shema 
Yisrael,  Bar  Mitzvah,  Bat- 
Mitzvah.  The  Wedding.  Each 
coin  is  of  pure  gold/900  22 
karat  and  is  mounted  in  a 
presentation  Holy  Larjd  olive 
wood  box.  The  ideal  gift  to  take 
home  from  Israel.  For  friends 
and  relatives.  And  for  your  very 
own  keepsake.  A memento  of 
your  visit.  Very  reasonable,  from 
only  $37.  Come  see  for  yourself 
at  Miller.  42  Alienby  TA.  1 57 
Dizengoff  TA.  9 Mazal  Dagim 
Yafb;  Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayeiet  Hashachar; 
Israel  Coins  Nachlat  Binyamin 
59  TA;  Stanek  Jerusalem 
Hilton._  Tel  Aviv  Hilton:.  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mitzpeli  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat;  Hamaizliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa;  Pur  Haifa  8 Herzl 
Haifa:  The  Israel  Museum: 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals  5 Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem.  3 Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


WITH  YOUR 
OWN  HANDS 


Plant  a tree  in  Israel  with  your 
own  hands.  A most  meaningful 
and  emotive  link  with  the  Holy 
Land  — and  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive.  Certificates  given 
for  every  tree  planted.  Celebrate 
your  visit  and  the  80th 
Anniversary  of  the  Keren 
KayemetfT  (JNF).  Phone  02- 
635261  or  03-234449  for 
details  of  planting  centres  or 
drop  in  at  the  Kiryat  Menahem 
tree  planting  centre  in 
Jerusalem.  (Bus  13  from  Jaffa 
Rd.  to  last  stop,  follow  signs) 
Open  8 a.m.-2  p.m.  Friday  till 
12.30. 


S.MAYlAfi/g|||  tytfwaonghou! 

A™***  ^^'BFrigidatre 


Ail  major  American  electrical 
appliances  (fridges, 
dishwashers.  washing 
machines,  stereos,  vacuum 
cleaners  etc)  can  be  imported  at 
great  savings  for  new 
immigrants  with  rights  and  with 
even  greater  savings  for  Israelis 
by  going  to  KEF  the  people  who 
know  how.  -With  years  of 
experience  KEF  can  advise, 
purchase,  ship,  insure,  clear 
customs,  deliver  and  service  all 
major  brands.  KEF  offers  better 
discounts  than  New  York,  know 
ail  the  "special  deals”  offered  by 
the  Sochnut  and  the  laws  for 
immigrants.  Special  new  interior 
design  service.  KEF,  1 1 Lincoln 
St.  Tel.  02-243642.  9 a.m.  to 
1.30  p.m.  or  by  appointment 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 


is  an  aid  to  the  discriminating 
consumer.  Whether  a small 
business,  a large  enterprise,  a 
special  service  or  a1  distinctive 
product,  advertising  in  this 
column  brings  positive  results, 
interested?  Then  ring  Ray 
Bernard  at  02-628181.  _ 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 


A perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


Going  shopping?  Hundreds  of 
shops  in  Jerusalem  accept 
your  Isracard.  Israel's  no.  1 
credit  card,  and  the 
International  Eurocard/Master- 
card. Make  sure  you  take 
yours  with  you.  No  need  to 
carry  cash  or  a cheque  book. 


A*® 


SOMETHING 
BEAUTIFUL 
FROM  ISRAEL 


That's  MASKIT  in  a nutshell. 
Known  worldwide  for  its 
exciting  collection  of  Israeli 
handicrafts,  an  hour  in  its  lovely 
store  is  a must  for  every  visitor 
to  Jerusalem.  Hand- 
embroidered  day.  cocktail  and 
evening  dresses,  waistcoats  and 
children's  fashion  by  top 
designers.  Carpets  and  wall- 
hangings  by  famous  Israeli 
artists  (hand-knotted  Persian 
style).  Exclusive  jewellery  both 
modem  and  traditional.  Judaica 
in  all  its  forms.  Table  nappery  in 
exclusive  prints.  Children's  toys. 
Well  designed  gifts  in  ceramic, 
glass,  leather  and  copper.  Batiks 
and  prints.  In  the  gallery,  multr- 
media  by  Shoshana 
Kanotopsky.  MASKIT  your  one- 
stop  store  for  alt  those  wonder- 
ful gifts  from  Israel.  1 2 REHOV 
HARAV  KOOK.  Tel.  02-227941 
Sun.-Thur.  8.30  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Fri. 
8.30-2  p.m.  And  when  you've 
finished  shopping,  rest  awhile  at 
their  lovely  garden  cafe- 


HAVE  TOUR  CAKE  AND 

£ATrr_r^^ 

• % V ^ 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie,  dejicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid- 
night. Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 


I 'There  is  a tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at 
fbe  flood,  leads  on 
fiMJU©  to  fortune” 


For  those  non  literary  types,  this 
means,  we  (Zion  Tours)  have 
grown  and  are  moving  to  bigger 
and  better  premises.  Our  new 
address  is  23  Hillel  Street,  next 
to  Shamai  St.  Branch  Post 
Office.  As  soon  as  the  Min.  of 
Comm,  (bless  'em)  move  our 
phones  02-246197.  246395 
we'll  be  sitting  there  ready  to 
serve  you  even  better.  Before 
you  visit,  check  by  phone.  We 
may  still  be  at  the  old  address. 
Our  special  prices  continue. 
Manchester,  every  Sunday  at 
$340  return.  New  York  5649 
return. 


COMPLETE  PHOTO, 
VIDEO  & AUDIO  — 
VISUAL  SERVICES. 

Richard  Charbit 
and  his  Mirigal 
studio  provide  first 
class  photographic,  IQLjSS 
video  and  audio- 
visual  services  at 
. the  drop  of  a hat 
They  print  black  and  white  in  an 
hour  and  colour  in  24.  With 
plenty  of  experience  in  wed- 
dings, barmitzvas,  briths,  con- 
ferences and  congresses.,  their 
service  is  second  to  none. 
They've  also  a copying  machine 
that  reduces  things  in  size. 
They’re  open  daily  from  7.30 
a.m.  till  9 p.m..  on  Fridays  till  3 
p.m.,  on  Saturdays  from  6 p.m. 
till  9 p.m.  MIRIGAL  HILTON 
HOTEL  GIVAT  RAM.  Tel.  02- 
536 T51.  ext.  3151.  24  hour 
emergency  service,  phone  02- 
224341  and  ask  for  496.  Snap! 


kt 


Here’s  a fashionable  ladies' 
store  where . the  price  is  more 
than  right  And  they  speak  your 
language  whether  it's  English. 
Hebrew,  French.  Yiddish, 
Spanish  or  German.  BENJIE. 
only  a year  old  but  already  a 
name  for  exclusive  local  and 
international  brands.  Dresses, 
skirts,  blouses,  maternity 
clothes  and  a range  of 
accessories,  second  to  none. 
Models  by  Adam  and  Eve. 
Alaska  Sportlife,  Papco.  Baruch 
and  Modelina  etc.,  rub 
shoulders  with  the  latest 
imports  from  Paris.  London  and 
New  York.  BENJIE  caters 
especially  to  the  religious 
woman  but  not  exclusively  so. 
BENJIE.  in  the  City  Tower,  next 
to  Hamashbir.  7th  Floor,  Suite 
708.  Tel.  02-247053.  Open 
every  day  9.30  a.m.  till  9 p.m. 
Friday  till  noon.  And  Saturday 
night  fervour,  one  hour  after 
Shabbat  till  10  p.m. 


OLDEST 
HEALTH  FOOD 
SHOP  IN  TOWN 


All  those  great  natural  roods  are 
yours  at  HA’ADAMA. 
Jerusalem's  oldest  HEALTH 
FOOD  STORE,  winner  of  Best 
Businsss  Award.  1982.  Genuine 
Tamari  Sauce.  Fresh  and 
Toasted  Wheat  Germ  and  Bran. 
Mung  and  Alfalfa  for  sprouting. 
Brewers  Yeast  Herbal  Teas. 
Country  Honey.  Cold  Pressed 
Olive  Oil.  Nuts  and  Dried  Fruits. 
Natural  Cosmetics.  Tiger  Nuts 
(chufas).  Apple  Cider  Vinegar, 
etc.  etc.  HA*ADAM.A.  4 
BEZALEL  "ST.  by  the  Art 
Academy.  Tel.  246609.  Open  7 
till  7. 


SOLOMON'S  sells  white 
outside  car  covers,  at  last  year's 
prices,  to  protect  your  car  from 
the  hot  sun.  And  they’re 
available  by  mail  order.  They 
also  sell  or  rent  out  all  kinds  of 
luggage  racks.  Ideal  for  touring 
and  camping.  Fantastic  range  of 
car  accessories,  seat  covers, 
steering  wheel  locks,  polishes 
etc.  ‘ Keenest  prices. 
SOLOMON'S  CAR 

ACCESSORIES.  24  REHOV 
AGRON.  Tel.  248925.  Across 
from  independence  Park. 


SINIGAGLIA 


That’s  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
new  glassware  and  gift  store  in 
the  centre  of  town.  They  pride 
themselves  on  a wide  selection 
of  Bavarian  porcelain.  41  piece 
dinner  services,  tea  and  coffee 
sets,  vases;  crystal  from  Silesia, 
delightful  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d'oeuvre 
dishes,  decorated  stainless  steel 
trays,  wine  glasses  and  dozens 
of  other  special  gift  items. 
Looking  for  something 
different?  Drop  in  at 
SINIGAGLIA.  9 REHOV 
SHAMAI.  Tel.  02-226686. 


You  won't  be  disappointed. 
Open  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


ONLY 

THE 

BEST 


For  45  years.  NOHIUT’s 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a must. 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia. 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST.. 
Tel.  02-224064. 


Zlaints  ®\SHI 


Women  of  the  world  save  time 
and  trouble  when  they  visit 
ELAN'S  FASHION  complete - 
beauty  care  salon.  Hairdressing, 
manicure,  pedicure,  plus  an 
exclusive  boutique  with  the 
latest  European  fashions.  New 
collection  and  fashion  show 
every  six  weeks.  ELAN’S 
FASHION,  PLAZA  HOTEL. 
Open  from  8 to  8.  Friday  till  2 
p.m.  Boutique  open  Saturday 
night  8 p.m.  till  10.  Hairdressing 
salon  by  appointment  every 
evening  till  10  p.m. 
Appointments  Tei:  02-221018. 
228133. 
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Gulf  ministers’  meeting  collapses 


No  progress  on  ending  Gulf  war 


KUWAIT.  — Foreign  ministers  of 
the  six-nation  Gulf  Cooperation 
.Council  will  meet  again  in  Riyadh 
on  May  30  to  discuss  the  Ir&n-Iraq 
war  following  inconclusive 
emergency  talks  here  on  Saturday. 

The  ministers,  whose  oil-rich 
states  have  backed  Iraq  in  the  Gulf 
war  and  who  are  worried  by  its  re- 
cent military  setbacks,  failed  to  is- 
sue a communique  after  the  four- 
hour  private  meeting. 

But  Saudi  Arabia’s  Foreign 
Minister  Prince  Saud  al-Faisal  said 
he  and  ministers  from  Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  Oman,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Qatar  adjourned  the 
meeting  for  further  consultations 
with  other  Arab  countries. 

The  ministers  had  intended  to  call 
for  an  Arab  League  foreign 
ministers'  emergency  conference  to 
back  Iraq,  but  apparently  decided 
against  the  move  following  opposi- 
tion from  hard-Kne  Arab  countries, 
informed  sources  said. 


Prospects  of  common  Arab  ac- 
tion to  end  the  20-month-old  war 
therefore  remain  dim. 

Syria  and  Libya,  two  hardline 
states  that  back  Iran,  said  last  night 
they  were  against  what  they  called 
attempts  to  Arabize  the  conflict,  in- 
dicating they  would  oppose  any 
common  Arab  move  on  the  issue'. 

Iran's  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  warned  conservative 
Arab  countries  against  helping  Iraq 
in  the  war,  saying;  “You  will  fail 
into  the  same  trap  that  Iraq  has  fal- 
len into.” 

Speaking  of  Iraqi  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  Khomeini  said,  “If 
"Saddam  gains  more  pwer,  he  is  not 
the  type  to  be  grateful  for  all  the 
help  that  you  have  rendered  him. 
He  is  the  sort  who  will  destroy  you  if 
he  gets  powerfuL” 

An  Iranian  war  communique 
yesterday  said  Iranian  forces  had 
engaged  in  heavy  fighting  near  the 
Iraqi  border  in  the  northwestern 


section  of  the  oil -rich  province  of 
Khuzestan.  The  communique  said 
the  Iranians  delivered  *‘a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Iraqi  invaders  in  the 
Kushk  area.”  One  Iraqi  jet  was 
downed  in  a dogfight  over 
Khuzestan  jn  addition  to  two  Iraqi 
helicopter  gunships  which  crashed 
near  the  Kushk  region,  killing  their 
pilots,  die  communique  added. 

At  sundown,  the  Iraqis  had  not  is- 
sued a war  report. 

In  New  Delhi,  Abdul  Kadcr  Izid- 
din  Hamoudi,  special  Iraqi  envoy, 
said  yesterday  his  country  is  willing 
to  withdraw  from  Iranian  territory  if 
Teheran  agreed  to  a cease-fire. 

Hamoudi,  Iraq’s  education 
'minister,  told  the  United  News  of 
India  during  a brief  halt  in  New 
Delhi  on  his  way  to  Katmandu, 
Nepal,  from  Pakistan  that  Baghdad 
is  also  ready  to  open  negotiations  on 
the  disputed  Shatt  al-Arab 
waterway  if  Iranian  forces  ceased 
fighting.  (Reuter,  AP) 


Glickstein  in 
stunning  win 


Falklands  sabotage  team  'guided  by  guile’ 


LONDON  (UPI).  — The  Royal  Marines  who  raided  the  • 
Falklands  last  Friday  almost  certainly  were  commandos , 
from  Britain's  super-secret  SBS,  doing  preparation 
work  for  a full-scale  invasion. 

It  was  (he  elite  special  boat  squadron  that  sneaked 
ashore  from  a submarine  to  reconnoitre  and  sabotage 
enemy  installations  four  days  before  British  troops 
recaptured  South  Georgia  last  month. 

SBS  members  are  trained  in-  obstacle  swimming, 
diving,  mine-laying,  parachuting  and  silent  canoe  sailing 
. for  sea-based  operations  — as  well  as  marksmanship, 
mountaineering,  hand-to-hand  combat  and  survival  on 
enemy  territory. 

They  wear  what  they  like,  carry  whatever  weapons 
they  wish,  eat  and  drink  what  they  find.  They  do  not 
wash  with  soap,  since  suds  floating  downstream  would 
give  away  their  position.  They  don't  clean  their  teeth 
since  peppermint  breath  could  be  detected  metres 
away.  They  live  in  holes,  without  hot  meals  for  weeks. 

“They  could  sleep  under  a general's  bed  for  a month 
and  even  the  chambermaid  would  never  know,”  an  SBS 
Instructor  says. 

Friday's  daring  raid  on  the  Argentine  airstrip  at  Peb- 
ble Island,  just  off  the  West  Falklands,  was  the  first  time 
Britain  has  admitted  landing  commandos  on  the  islands 
since  Argentina  seized  them  April  2. 

Defence  sources  said  SBS  men  were  dropped 
offshore  by  helicopter,  under  covering  fire  from  task- 
force  warships.  The  objective  was  to  knock  out  a 
favourite  Argentine  landing  strip  used  both  by  supply 
and  attack  planes  that  had  successfully  punctured 
Britain's  blockade. 

Defence  analysts  said  that  in  a raid  like  Pebble  Island, 
the  SBS  would  have  used  seven  sections  of  six  men.  One 
unit  would  protect  their  rubber  dinghies,  while  another 
would  dig  in  to  provide  cover  with  machine  guns  and 


high -explosive  grenades.  The  rest  would  have  planted 
the  plastic  explosives  with  delayed  time  fuses  te  blow  up 
Argentine  aircraft.  Fuel  barrels  and  ammunition  con- 
tainers. 

So  hush-hush  is  the  SBS  that  no  one  knows  if  it  con- 
tains 100  men  or  400.  No  background  details  ever  have 
been  released  on  the  record  by  the  Defence  Ministry. 
Their  peacetime  role  is  to  defend  the  North  Sea  oil  wells 
from  terrorist  attack. 


For  training,  instructors  often  take  a man  up  in  the 
snow-coveted  Scottish  hills  and  set  him  loose  for  a 
week  long  survival  course.  “The  last  thing  you  do  as  you 
drop  him  from  the  back  of  the  truck  is  to  snatch  away 
his  pack  with  his  food  and  clothing,”  says  an  ex-SBS  ad- 
viser. 

The  snappy  uniforms  of  the  typical  marine  are  not  for 
the  fiercely  independent  SBS  member,  who  is  typically 
Scottish  and  in  his  late  20s.  An  SBS  commando  might 
well  wear  soccer  shoes,  a stained  waterproof  jacket  or  a 
jungle  green  pullover,  green  fatigues  and  a green 
towelling  headband. 


His  most  likely  weapons  would  be  a Heckler  and 
Koch  gun,. a de  Lisle  carbine  or  a folding  Armalite  rifle. 
He  would  carry  a small  radio  that  can  send  out  long 
coded  messages  in  less  than  a second,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  enemy  trackers  to  pinpoint  the  source. 

So  secret  is  the  SBS  that  no  outsider  even  knows  for 
sure  what  SBS  stands  for.  Some  members  say  it’s  short 
for  Special  Boat  Service,  others  Special  Boat  Squadron. 

Formed  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  group  first 
made  headlines  in  1973  when  SBS  men  parachuted  onto 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  after  a caller  threatened  to  blow 
it  up. 

Their  motto  is»  appropriate  — and  frightening  in  its 
cold  simplicity:  “Not  by  strength,  but  by  guile.” 


Lakers  await 
76ers  or  Celtics 


PHILADELPHIA  (AP).  — Julios 
Erving  scored  19  points  and  Bobby 
Jones  and  Maurice  Checks  each  ad- 
ded 18  as  the  Philadelphia  76ea 
beat  reigning  champions  — the 
Boston  Celtics  99-97  after  almost 
blowing  a 14-point  fourth -quarter 
lead  in  the  National  Basketball  Air 
sociation  playoffs.  The  victory  gave 
the  76ers  a 2-1  lead  in  the  best-of- 
seven  Eastern  Conference  cham- 


South Africa’s  premier_ 
urges  ‘respect  and  justice’ 


Over  300  die. as 
tornadoes  sweep  China 


SPRINGBOK,  South  Africa  race)  people  of  South  Africa  have 
(Reuter).  — Prime  Minister  E~W_.made  great  economic  and  social. 
Botha  has  implicitly  backed^cllilcr^iWJgress,  but  still  have  no  political 
mendations  for  sweeping  changes  in  rights.  — ' 


the-  country's  Wbites-only  political 
system. 

Addressing  a public  meeting  in 
this  small  mining  town  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Cape  Province  on 
.Saturday  night,  Botha  said  civiliza- 
tion will  triumph  in  .South  Africa 
only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
and  justice. 

It  was  Botha's  first  speech  since 
South  Africa's  senior  government 
advisory  body  last  week  called  for 
radical  changes  in  the  country's 
political  system,  including  granting 
equal  political  rights  to  all  race 
groups  except  Blacks. 

Botha  said  the  Coloured  (mixed 


He  asked  how  he  can  justify  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  do  not  even  have  control 
over  the  pavements  outside  their 
houses. 


Botha  said  in  a statement  last 
week  that  the  new  equality 
proposals  would  be  studied  by  the 
government  and  provincial  congres- 
ses of  the  ruling  National  Party.  He 
said  they  should  not  have  a 
destabilizing  effect  and  should  offer 
whites  a sense  of  security  and  per- 
manency, while  giving  other  race 
groups  an  opportunity  to  realise 
reasonable  expectations. 


HONG  KONG  (UPI).  — Record 
rains  accompanied  by  boil  and  tor- 
nadoes brought  on  this  century’s 

■ leaving  339  persons  "dead,  m-arffk 
mil  hop  displaced  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands homeless,  reports  reaching. 
Hong  Kong  said  yesterday. 

A Hong  Kong  newspaper  with 
close  ties  to  Peking,  Wen  Wei  Po, 
said  the  flooding  afflicted  the 
northwest  region  of-  Guangdong 
province,  causing  severe  damage  in 
areas  around  the  Bei  Jiang  and  XI 
Jiang  tributaries  of  the  Pearl  River. 

Flooding  reached  its  highest 
levels  in  Qmgyuan  county  150  kms 
north  of  Hong  Kong,  where  more 
than  8,000  persons  remain  in  im- 
mediate danger  clinging  to  the  roofs 
of  homes  and  awaiting  rescue,  the 
newspaper  said. 


pionship. 

In  Texas,  Earvin  “Magic" 
Johnson  and  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar 
combined  for  two  scores  in  the  dy- 
ing seconds  to  clinch  a 128-123  vic- 
tory for  the  Los  Angeles  Laken 
over  tiie  San  Antonio  Spurs.  The 
Takers  thus  dimmated  the  Spun  in 
"Tpur  i^daigBt  ^aScs  in  their  race  for 
*'tfieroiaL 


Young "jockey 
tarings  local  cheer 


Haig  in  Luxembourg  for  NATO  meet 


LUXEMBOURG  (UPI);  — U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
arrived  in  Luxembourg  yesterday 
on  the  eve  of  NATO's  spring  foreign 
ministers  meeting,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  heavily  influenced  by 
the  Falkland  Islands  dispute. 


Haig  was  scheduled  to  meet 
yesterday  with  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Francis  Pym  to  discuss 
the  British-Argentine  crisis. 


Haig  arrived  from  Athens  where 
he  met  with  the  new  Socialist 
government  of  -Premier  Andreas 
Papandreou  to  discuss  the  sensitive 
relations  between  Greece  and  the 


U.S.  and  their  effect  on  Athens' 
NATO  partner  but  old  foe,  Turkey. 

“We  did  not  seek  to  make  deci- 
. sions  but  I think  we  arrived  at  a con- 
sensus of  view  on  how  to  deal  with 
this  issue  In  the  period  ahead,”  Haig 
said,  adding  that  he  thought  the 
results  of  his  visit  justified  optimism 
and  that  the  talks  had  been  “veiy 
positive.” 

There  was  no  immediate  com- 
ment by  the  -Greek  government  at 
the  end  of  Haig’s  visit.  However, 
Papandreou  said  that  “no  problems 
were  solved,  but  our  meeting  was 
not  intended  to  solve  problems.” 
(UPI,  Reuter,  AP) 


Kidnappers  free  gffl 
leH  since  December 


BORNHEIM,  West  Germany  (AJP). 
— The  longest  kidnapping  ' in 
postwar  West  Geman  history  ended 
early  yesterday  when  abductors  set 
free  an  8-year-old  girl  after  her 
family  jjajd  a . 1-.5  million  marie 
(IS  1 3. 6 m.)  ransom. 

The  victim,  'Nina  von  "Gallwitz, 
daughter  of  a Cologne  banker,  was 
abducted  December  18  on  her  way 
to  school  in  the  fashionable  suburb 
of  Hahnwald. 

She  was  released  at  a highway 
rest  stop  near  the  Ruhr  city  of 
Solingen,  police  said.  Officers  said 


BALTIMORE  (Reuter).  - 
Aloma’s  Ruler,  ridden  by  16-year- 
old  Jack  Kaenel,  made  every  post  a 
winning  one  as  he  held  off  a furious 
stretch  charge  from  the  2-1  on 
favourite  Linkage  to  win  the  107th 
Prcakncss  Stakes  at  Pimlico  race 
course  yesterday. 

Aloma's  Ruler  was  sent  off  at  the 
relatively  low  odds  of  6-1,  mainly 
because  of  public  sentiment  for  the 
owner  and  trainer,  who  are  both 
-home  town  men,  and  because 
Kaenel.  was  the  youngest  jockey 
ever  to  start  in  the  Classic  race,  one 
of  American  racing’s  Triple  Crown. 

The  colt,  owned  by  Nathan 
Scherr,  missed  the  Kentucky  Derby 
two  weeks  ago  because  of  an  ankle 
injury,  returned  to  racing  just  last 
week  and  is ’now  favoured  for  next 
month’s  Belmctat  Stakes  — along 
with  Derby  winner  Gate  del  SoL 


Cuban  hegemony 
remains  intact 


Pope  may  call  off  visit  to  Britain 


the  child  was  in  “relatively  good 
health"  after  her  ordeal 


.VATICAN  CITY  (Reuter).  — Pope 
John  Paul  said  yesterday  his  plan- 
ned visit  to  Britain  was  threatened 
— despite  its  historic  importance  — 
by  the  Falklands  crisis. 

He  was  addressing  a crowd  of 
50,000  in  SL  Peter’s  Square  after 
returning  from  a four-day  visit  to 
Portugal  .where  he  escaped  an  at- 
tempt on  his  life.  The  pope  looked 
tired  and  spoke  slowly. 

After  telling  the  crowds  he  was 


aware  of  the  spiritual  preparations 
and  expectations  among  British 
Catholics  for  his  visit,  the  pope  said; 
“Unfortunately  the  well-known 
events  in  the  South  Atlantic  have 
disrupted  these  expectations,  put- 
ting the  possibility  of  this  journey  in 
doubt.” 


The  kidnappers  disappeared  after 
picking  up  the  ransom,  police  said? 


rOM  Man'Kive?”  too 
swiff  for  steamer 


MUNICH  (Reuter).  — Cuba  first, 
the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  second,  the  rest  nowhere. 

That  was  the  story  of  the  third 
World  amateur  Boxing  Cham- 
pionships .which  ended  here  late  an 
Saturday  night,  the  Cubans  taking 
five  gold  medals  as  they  had  fo 
Havana  in  1974  and  in  Belgrade  two 
years  later.  The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  won  three  titles,  and 
Bulgaria  one. 


The  trip  is  due  to  start  on  May  28 
and  would  be  the  first  visit  to  Bri- 
tain by  a pope.  * 


Yugoslavia  names  first  woman  prime  minister 


SAVERTON,  Missouri  (UPI).  — 
Strong  currents  in  the  Mississippi 
River  drove  the  famed  paddlewheel 
steamer  Delta  Queen  into  a dam' 
late  Saturday,  ripping  a 1.2-metre 
gash  in  the  river  boat  and  forcing 
tiie  evacuation  of  more  than  200 
passengers  and  crew. 


SCOREBOAHD 


BELGRADE  (UPI),  — The  newly 
constituted  . Yugoslav  parliament 
yesterday  elected  its  first  woman 
prime  minister,  Milka  Planinc,  the 
57-year-old  former  Croatian  Com- 
munist Party  leader  for  the  past  10 
years. 


Planinc  immediately  named  her 
youngish  cabinet  composed  of  28 
veteran  loyalists  to  Tito's  policy  of 
independence  and  mostly  economic 
experts. 


Planinc  replaced  prime  minister 
Veselin  Djuranovic,  who  went  back 


to  serve  as  president  of  his  native 
Montenegro  state. 

Planinc  reduced  the  number  of 
deputy  premiers  from  six  to  three, 
and  has  retained  only  two  members 
from  the  previous  cabinet.  Deputy 
Premier  Zvone  Dragan,  43,  in 
charge  of  economic  development, 
and  Dr.  Ivo  Margan,  a 56-year-old 
physician. 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Ad- 
miral Branko  Mamula,  60,  became 
defence  minister.  Lazar  Mojsov,  a 
61-year-old.  diplomat,  was  named 
foreign  .minister. 


Four  crewmen  were  injured,  two 
in  the  collision  and  two  when  a line 
snapped  as  a tugboat  made -Bn  at- 
tempt yesterday  to  pull  the  boat 
away  from  the  dam,  the  Missouri 
Highway  Patrol  said. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE: 

Detroit  5,  MlMOta  4,  IS  Barton  Hi 

Kara  Otj  5;  Oakland  7,  New  York  3; 
Toronto  5,  TtutZi  MQwaafcee  S,  Odca*>3} 
CalTeraU  9.  Oovdao d 6;  Seattle  3.  BaUaw* 
2.  . . 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
Sa  Dkf»  i,  Mottml  Z;  Phtatank  Ui  Ck*1 
■•d  9;  PMaMffcla  S,  Sea  Frandaco  3;  New 
York  4,  Lae  Aafries  4;  Sl  Loab  7,  Aikttd*  4 
IS  hatap;  Hm*k  4,  CUcaca  L 


SOCCER:  Smpcfce  World  Cty  fuflikn  N>* 
Zealand  tmi  a Uaw  Scab  to  thdr  artfrit 
they  mrcaartif  2-1  to  Wad  h Paaadku  AM 


The  Delta  Queen  was  on  a return 
trip  to  St.-Louis  from  Hannibal,  the 
river  town  made  famous  by  Mark 
Twain.  . 


AlfflUut  amdehad  a 3-2  rktory  am  S£- 
hoUm  AZ  *7  to  dtach  At  Date*  leaf*  6* 

28tiidaK.Jav«tfB  ranked  tkekdbafintf* 
■kxi  adc  wltt  a M Meat  of  Caalaanio, 
Flonadaa,  wfca  UM  apaiat  MU,  ***« 
«ua  cmBMi. 

SNOOKER:  Ain  “JJarrioae’’  HftfM 
Mow  Britan  Ray  Raardoa  13-12  fa  the  35- 
frame  WarH  Frafeadanal  flari  h ShdBdL  . 


Intended  victim's  wife  hart  in  Ulster  blast 


BELFAST  (UPI).  — A booby-trap 
bomb  planted  outside,  the  South 
Belfast  home  of  a former  police  of- . 
ficial  exploded  early,  yesterday, 
wounding  his  wife  as  she  opened 
their  front  door,  police  said. 


The  Irish  National  Liberation 
Army  later  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  attack. 

Police  sources  said  Samuel 
Bradley  was  the  intended  target  of 
the  attack  that  hurt  Ms  wife.  May. 


ASK  FOR  IT  EVERY  DAY 
EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO. 


International  Herald  Tribune 
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Shloma  Glickstein  had  one  of  the 

finest  wins  of  his  professional  career 
when  he  defeated  the  world’s  No.  2# 
player  Roscoe  Tanner,  a former 
Wimbledon  finalist,  in  the  semi- 
final of  the  ah  eight-man  Invitation 
tournament  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
GHckstein  relied  on  consistent  pass, 
ing  shots  to  neutralize  Tanner's 
booming  serve  to  run  out  M,  6-3 
winner. 

In  the  first  match  of  the  $120,000 
tournament,  the  Israeli  champ  had  a 
similar  6-3,  64  straight-sets  victory 
over  another  American  Dick 
Stockton.  What  makes  Glickstem'j 
achievement  still  more  impressive  is 
that  he  has  been  playing  the  com- 
petition with  a broken  finger. 

His  opponent  in  last  night's  final 
was  John.  Sadri,  ranked  24  in  the 
world,  who  won  a bad-tempered 

semi-final  over  the  cantankerous 

South  African  Johan  Kriek,  6-7, 60, 
6-0.  Kriek,  who  had  been  topi 
seeded,  queried  several  line  calls 
and  at  one  stage  berated  umpire  Joe 
.Farrell  with  the.  charge  “I  don’t 
think  this  is  a singles  match.  It’* 

more  like  a triples,  with  two  against 
— »* 
one. 

"We’re  doing  the  best  we  can,” 
the  umpire  retorted.  “It's  not  good 
enough,"  Kriek  snarled. 

Jcae  Hpaem  ot  Spala  defeated  Peter  M& 
Nam  of  AaatraHa,  M,  7-4, 6-7, 34, 7-4,  n 
taka  Am  S250,0M  German  Open. 

la  Florence,  Vttaa  Garatetda  came  ha 
katend  to  defeat  Stefan  Simonaaonof  Smden,4- 
6.  *3, 4-1  hi  the  final  of  a 575,000  Vein  Graai 
Prlx  rat 

Tap  leedtd  Tracy  Anadn  defeated 
American  Salty  Ionian  63,  6-1  to  nta  the  S2I- 
0,090  Ganna  tnanaament  tn  Kobe,  Japan. 

la  the  men’s  mat,  faiHa’a  VQajr  AaateiL 
nfce  M earikr  qmet  Iran  Lea*,  m ded»^ 
the  winner  after  American  Santy  Mqn 
withdrew  from  the  flail  hereaar  of  ipaU 
ankle  with  AmritraJ  3-1  ahead  hi  lha  flat  let 
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At  Sea 

For  a Change, 
Peacemakers 
At  U.N.  Are 
Center  Stage 


By  BERNARD  D.NOSSITER 

United  Nations,  n.  y. 

MT  a tapered  table  on  the  38th  floor  of  United  Nations 
headquarters,  Javier  P6rez  de  CufeHar  labored 
last  week  to  break  the  world  body’s  unbroken 
string  of  conspicuous  nonsuccesses.  Both  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  he  was  at  the  center  of  the  tortuous 
diplomatic  effort  to  end  the  fighting  over  the  Falklands 
and  lead  Argentina  and  Britain  to  direct  talks  that  would 
. settle  the  question  of  fixe  islands'  ultimate  rule. 

It  was  the  first  test  for  the  new  Secretary  General,  a 
cool  professional  diplomat  who  leavens  his  matter-of-fact 
speech  by  amiably  addressing  everyone  as  ‘'dear”  (as  in 
’’dear  Tony"  for- Sir  Anthony  Parsons,  the  British  dele- 
gate). i-flte  the  Pope,  Mr.  Pferez  de  CufeDar  has  no  divi- 
sions. So  he  hashed  to  rely  an  sheer  inventiveness,  devis- 
ing formulas  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  Argentine 
and  British  envoys  whom  he  saw  separately  each  day. 

By  the  weekend,  it  appeared  that  the  talks  were  in  a 
state  of  crisis.  Sir  Anthony  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced he  was  flying  borne  for  consultations.  After  sir 
successive  deys,  the  negotiations  were  stalledby  a British 
attempt  to  revive  at  least  a vestige  of  control  oyer  the  Is- 
lands by  restoring  the  FaDdands’  local  council  during  the 
six  or  so  months  planned  for  direct  negotiations  to  fix  the 
island's  fate.  The  Secretary  General  had  proposed,  and 
Argentina  had  agreed,  that  a neutral  team  of  United  Na- 
tions administer  the  Falklands  during  this  peri- 

od. Whether  Sir  Azxthoqy's  flight  was  the  prelude  to  a Brit- 
ish concessian  or  assault  was  unknowable. 

Mr.  Pferez  de  Cufilar  has  been  working  for  a Falk- 
lands solution  against  a background  of  recent  failure. 
United  Nations,  attempta  to  fine  the  American  hostages 
from  Iran,  to  remove  Vietnamese  troops  from  Cambodia, 
to  entice  Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan  and  to  reconcile 
Iran  and  Iraq  have  all  been  fruitless.  Id  less  dramatic 
arenas,  the  record  is  equally  thin.  The  attempt  to  launch 
global  negotiations  aimed  ax  reshaping  the  world  econ- 
omy for  fixe  poor  has  all  but  died  without  a decent  obitu- 
ary. A treaty  to  fir  rules  far  the  sea  has  technically  won 
adoption  bat  it  lost  the  warid’s  most  important  maritime 
nation,  the  United  States. 

In  the  view  of  some,  like  Jeene  J.  Kirkpatrick,  the 
combative  chief  delegate  of  the  United  States,  the  Falk- 
lands conflict  is  something  else,  tafior-made  for  United 
Agtfou  concfllafiqn.  i She.cafled.lt  yatnew-questjqn  Rat, , 
'Itraft bad  fifed fif  get  organized  fajxlpc  pr  Ideological  re- 
spouses.”  The  feet  that  it  is  not  “embedded  in  Moc  can- 
flicts"  is  not  unique— neither  is  Iratt-Inm  war — but  it  is 
helpfuL  Uxe  United  Nations,  moreover,  has  gained  a Sec- 
retary General  for  whom  there  is  "more  than  a routine 
hopefulness,"  she  said.  Above  all,  Jfrs.  Kirkpatrick  said, 
the  Falklands  dispute  involves  “nations  who  really  want 
to  settle  fixe  conduct"  ««Hka  so  many  other  disputes 
around  fixe  world  that  ere  really  zero  sum  games  in  which 

each  side  seeks  or  fears  annihilation  by  the  other. 

Large  Prindpfei,  Small  Issue 

Old  UnitedNatians  hands  do  not  like  to  think  their  or- 
ganization is  limited  to  settling  conflicts  with  peculiar 
characteristics.  But  they  acknowledge  that  the  Falklands 
is  a special  case.  One  described  it  as  an  unexpected  strag- 
gle between  two  improbable  combatants  over  large  prin- 
ciples and  a small  issue.  The  small  issue  Is  the  windswept 

and  Inhospitable  islands.  The  large  principles  are  Argen- 
tina's claim  of  sovereignty,  more  than  150  years  old,  and 
British  Insistence,  supported  by  a Security  Council  resolu- 
tion, that  quarrels  cant  be  settled  by  armed  might. 

Before  the  Argentines  invaded  on  April  2,  many  here 
doubted  that  Mr.  Pfcrez  de  Cutflar,  a quiet,  patient  man. 
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would  be  a vigorous  Secretary  General.  But  he  has  acted 
more  baldly  than  expected.  At  the  start  of  the  crisis,  he 
left  the  field  dear  for  the  shuttle  diplomacy  of  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  After  all,  the  Secretary 
General  reasoned,  the  United  States  was  a close  ally  of 
Britain  and  was  not  without  influence  in  Argentina.  Be- 
sides, one  peacemaker  at  a time  seemed  enough. 

But  Mr.  Pferez  de  Cufellar,  who  was  repeatedly  criti- 
cized for  appearing  to  do  nothing,  was  quikly  preparing 
frfl-hte  moment  and  th*»  faihmafitr.  Ha?g.  We  tSSgnMed 

a brain  trust  among  his  38th  floor  aides.  Led  by  Rafeend- 
£n  Ahmed,  a Paktetanl  who  ran  former  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldheim’s  inner  cabinet,  the  task  force  pre- 
pared papers  to  deal  wftb  fixe  points  In  dispute:  Mr.  Pferez 
de  Cufellar  insisted  he  codd  not  step  in  until  the  Security 


r,iV'V\\u\v 

\\  - Secretary  General 
M Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 


Council  gave  him  a “mandate,”  United  Nations  parlance 
for  marching  orders.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  Mr. 
Haig  and  his  Peruvian  ally,  President  Fernando  Terry 
Belaftnde,  could  not  succeed,  the  Secretary  General 
moved  boldly,  and  without  any  formal  mandate.  He  pre- 
sented the  outlines  of  a plan  to  the  Argentine  and  British 
Foreign  Ministers.  Their  Governments,  with  no  place  else 
to  turn,  agreed  that  it  was  a basis  for  talks. 

The  clue  to  the  Secretary  General's  plan  Is  a dog  that 
doesn't  bark.  Negotiations  should  bypass  the  critical  issue 
of  sovereignty  and  focus  on  ending  the  conflict  and  remov- 
ing the  troops  and  warships  from  the  islands.  The  military 
forces  would  move  out  in  stages  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  monitors  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  hut  agree- 
able to  both  sides.  Then  a small  team  of  United  Nations  of- 


ficials would  administer  the  island's  affairs  temporarily 
while  direct  talks  took  place  between  Argentina  and  Brit- 
ain to  settle  the  sovereignty  question. 

The  negotiations  at  the  United  Nations  have  been  la- 
borious, partly  because  Sir  Anthony  has  not  met  his  oppo- 
site number,  Enrique  Ros,  the  Argentine  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  two  have  talked  to  each  other 
through  Mr.  Pferez  de  Cufellar.  Few  details  have  emerged 
about  the  discussions.  But  it  is  known  that  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  not  shown  either  man  written  proposals  from  the 
other,  but  has  summarized  the  proposals  succinctly. 
From  time  to  time,  he  has  interjected  his  own  ideas  to 
close  the  gaps.  He  has  also  told  both  sides  what  he  regards 
as  unacceptable. 

Washington  Claims  Credit 

The  United  States  attitude  has  been  unhelpful,  in  the 
Secretary  General’s  view.  A stream  of  stories  poured  out 
of  Washington  early  last  week  denigrating  the  effort  here 
and  Mr.  Pferez  de  Cufellar  was  annoyed  at  Mr.  Haig’s  sug- 
gestions that  he  was  somehow  the  motive  power  behind 
the  negotiations.  The  Secretary  General  pointedly  said  he 
had  had  no  contact  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Overriding 
everything  has  been  fixe  belief  here  that  two  shaky  Gov- 
ernments are  embarked  on  an  adventure  to  raflydomes- 
tic  public  opinion.  That  Is  less  than  an  ideal  setting  for 
compromise. 

If  Mr.  Pferez  de  Cufellar  succeeds,  that  will  be  a tonic 
for  a jaded  Institution.  If  he  fails,  it  would  be  one  more 
addition  to  a dreary  list. 

A success  might  also  provide  a lesson  in  bow  to  con- 
duct negotiations.  Brian  Urquhart,  the  widely  respected 
Under  Secretary  General  in  charge  of  peacekeeping  who 
is  on  the  sidelines  this  time  because  he  is  British,  said  the 
Falklands  discussions  showed  that,  “a  quiet  professional 
use  of  the  facilities  here,  where  everyone's  represented 
by  professional  diplomats,  may  In  some  cases  befar  more 
effective  than  rushing  about  in  all  directions.'' 
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Argenfine  troops  manning  petitions  near  Stanly,  capital  of  tfae  FaDfiand  Islands. 


In  Summary 

Decision  Day 
On  Falklands 
Seems  at  Hand 

Pressures  mounted  inexorably  last 
week  to  reserve  the  Falklands  crisis 
very  soon,  if  not  by  diplomacy  then 
by  full-scale  combaL 

As  British  Hamer  jets  again 
bombed  the  airstrip  at  Stanley,  Brit- 
ish' commandos  Friday  night  went 
ashore  a small  island  in  the  South  At- 
lantic diain  axxi  destroyed  Argentine 
aircraft  an  ammunition  dump. 
Officials  in  Loudon  called  the  attack 
on  Pebble  Island  “a  raid,  not  an  inva- 
sion,” But  it  could  also  be  construed 
as  final  preparation -for  an  invasion 
or  an  intensification  of  psychological 
pressure  on  the  Argentine  junta  to 
make  concessions  for  a settlement. 
In  another  turn  of  the  screw,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassadors  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  were  re- 
called tor  consultations  with  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  on  the 
status  of  United  Nations  mediation. 

Like  President  Leopoldo  Galtieri  of 
Argentina,  Mrs.  Thatcher  also,  has 
had  to  worry  about  the  home  front 
With  the  winter  weather  in  the  South 
Atlantic  gttting  worse -each  day. 


ngm-wms  uwmiwsw  uu  wam 
tive  Party  tinted  her  to  give  fee  go- 


ahead  for  an  invasion  or  risk  losing 
more  British  lives  to  the  icy  seas  than 
to  the  Argentine  defenders.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  irate  Tory  back- 
benchers jeered  “seUoutl"  as  For- 
eign Secretary  Francis  Pym  outlined 
requirements  for  negotiations. 
Minutes  earlier,  Mrs.  Thatcher  bad 
insisted  that  She  sought  “a  peaceful 
solution,  not  a peaceful  sellout,” 

At  first,  both  Argentina  and  Britain 
seemed  to  have  softened  their  negoti- 
ating conditions.  In  separate  talks 
wife  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
ual Javier  Pferez  de  Cu&lar,  they  in- 
dicated greater  willingness  to  fudge 
the  crucial  sovereignly  Issue.  But 
Britain  then  demanded  a role  for  fixe 
. local  Falklands  council  in  an  interim 
administration.  Trying  to  keep  up  the 
momentum  as  talks  recessed  for  the 
weekend,  Mr.  Pferez  de  cufellar  said, 
“These  next  few  days  will  be  decisive 
as  I never  had  in  mind  endless  negoti- 
ations with  the  parties.” 

Britain’s  Common  Market  part- 
ners also  intensified  pressure  for  a 
diplomatic  settlement.  Thar  trade 
sanctions  against  Argentina  are  due 
to  expire  tomorrow  and  diplomats  In 
Brussels,  where  market  foreign 
ministers  were  meeting  tomorrow, 
said  the  organization  might  extend 
sanctions  by  only  a week  ot  two. 

But  Britain  showed  itself  equally 
ready  to  use  force.  At  least  2,500 


more  troops  reportedly  arrived  off 
the  Falklands  on  a converted  anise- 
ship  and  3,000  more  were  en  route 
aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  2.  To 
“soften  up”  Argentine  defenses,  war- 
ships last  week  bombarded  East 
Falkland,  the  main  island,  shot  down 
an  Argentine  helicopter  and  knocked 
two  A-4  Skybawk  attack  planes  out  erf 
fixe  sky  with  Sea  Volf  missiles. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  officials  said  they 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  British 
landed  after  the  Common  Market 
vote.  President  Galtieri  told  a team 
from  Thames  Television  that  he  an- 
ticipated an  attack  and  “we  are  going 
to  be  obliged  to  respond  wife  all 
means.”  The  Interview— -and  a steak 
dinner  wife  fixe  Argentine  Interior 
Minister  — was  by  way  of  compen- 
sating fixe  three  Englishmen  . for 
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being  kidnapped  by  Argentine  gun- 
men, driven  around  Buenos  Aires  for 
hours  and  dumped  naked  on  the  out- 
skirts of  fee  capital.  /*-.  American 
television  reporter  was.  taken  on  a 
similar  ride.  Diplomats  speculated 
that  the  gunmen  belonged  to  a hard- 
line military  faction  opposed  to  any 
compromise  on  the  Falklands.  (Ar- 
gentina weighs  its  destiny,  page  2.) 

Nibbles  at  the 
Budget  Bullet 

From  beginning  to  end,  Washing- 
ton’s week  had  that  old  familiar 
something. 

With  tomorrow  the  deadline  for 
Congressional  passage  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  1983,  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  had  just  begun  debating 
its  budget  committee's  version  of 
Federal  taxing  and  spending  for  the 
fiscal  jfear  that  starts  Oct.  I.  The 
committee  completed  action  an  the 
measure,  which  has  White  House  ap- 
proval, 10  days  ago.  The  Democratic 
House  had  not  yet  begun  argument  mi 
its  budget  panel’s  recommendations, 
also  passed  last  week.  They  call  for 
higher  taxes,  a smaller  defense  in- 
crease and  less  domestic  retrench- 
ment than  would  make  fee  Adminis- 
tration happy.  As  expected,  fee  pro- 
posal the  White  House  endorsed  10 
days  ago,  to  save  $40  billion  in  Social 
Security  over  the  next  three  years,  is 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  Demo- 
cratic model. 

' In  both  chambers,  moderate  Re- 
publicans, especially  those  standing 
for  re-electicm  in  November,  were 
making  their  discomfort  with  Reaga- 


nomics — and  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity proposal  — known.  Mean- 
while, the  President  lobbied  bankers 
and  told  the  country  in  a nationally 
televised  news  conference  that 
"there  isn’t  going  to  be  any  real  im- 
provement in  the  economy”  until 
Congress  gets  off  the  dime.  The  econ- 
omy hasn't  changed  much.  In  April, 
wholesale  prices  were  up,  but  by  only 
an  insignificant  0.1  percent;  the  na- 
tion's industrial  prouction  dropped  a 
more  meaningful  0.6  percent. 
(Budget  politics;  questions  and  an- 
swers on  interest  rates,  pages  4 9s  5.) 


Graham  Likes 
What  He  Sees 

Tbe  Rev  Billy  Graham  got  the  full 
treatment  last  week  as  an  honored 
guest  In  Moscow.  And  rarely  has  a 
politically  unattached  visitor  re- 
turned the  compliments  so  generous- 
ly. Perhaps  because  Mr.  Graham 
hoped  for  permission  to  return  for  a 
tan  preaching  tour,  he  found  much  to 
praise,  from  improved  living  stand- 
ards to  church  attendance  and  the  ab- 
sence of  reiigoas  persecution. 

More  than  30  years  ago  he  in- 
veighed against  Communist  “Satan 
worshippers.”  Now,  as  star  attrac- 
tion at  an  official  antinuclear  confer- 
ence, Mr.  Graham  was  glad  to  sup  on 
caviar  with  a long  spoon.  (Soviet 
peace  machinery,  page  2. ; After  a 
visit  to  a group  of  Russian  Pentecos- 
tals  who  have  taken  refuge  in  fee 
United  States  Embassy  since  1978, 
Mr.  Graham  held  a news  conference 
and  made  these  points : 


• Soviet  churches  “which  are  open, 
of  which  there  are  thousands  .seem  to 
have  liberty  to  have  worship  serv- 
ices." 

• Asked  by  a reporter  about  fixe 
fate  of  a young  woman  who  bad  un- 
furled a banner  protesting  religious 
repression  and  who  was  promptly  ar- 
rested, Mr.  Graham  replied,  "We  de- 
tain people  in  he  United  States  if  we 
catch  them  doing  something  wrong.” 

• Remarking  on  a visit  to  three  Or- 
thodox churches  which  he  found 
"jammed  to  capacity,”  he  said,  "You 
would  never  get  that  in  Charlotte,” 
N.C,  his  home  town. 

Reaction  in  Charlotte  and  else- 
where back  home  was  less  than  en- 
thusiastic. "X  am  more  than  a little 
perplexed,”  said  Dr.  Edmund  Robb, 
a Methodist  clergyman  who  heads 
fixe  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democ- 
racy- "We  'all  know  of  the  plight  of 
religious  dissenters  who  are  in  prison 
this  very  day.”  The  Rev.  Jerry  Fal- 
well  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Graham  "was 
misquoted  or  taken  out  of  context  be- 
cause there  is  no  religious  liberty  in 
the  Soviet  Umax." 

Mr.  Graham,  a friend  and  golf 
partner  of  many  Presidents,  rejected 
a request  from  Vice  President  Bush 
to  stay  away  from  the  Soviet  meet- 
ing. On  his  previous  Moscow  visit,  as 
a tourist  in  1999,  Mr.  Graham  re- 
ported “great  spiritual  hunger  and  a 
sense  of  insecurity  in  people’s  faces,” 
but  this  time  fee  crowds  looked  dif- 
ferent— they  were  better  clothed  and 
new  high-rise  housing  seemed  im- 
pressive. As  for  the  food,  “In  the 
United  States  you  have  to  be  a mil- 
lionaire to  have  caviar,”  he  said, 
“but  I have  had  caviar  wife  almost 
every  meal.” 
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Fresh  Polish 
Protests  Defy 
Martial  Law 

Poland,  after  five  months  of  mar- 
tial law,  is  ruled  but  not  really  gov- 
erned. Last  week,  authorities  repeat- 
edly called  out  riot  police  as  thou- 
sands of  workers,  farmers  and  stu- 
dents protested  in  Warsaw  and,  trav- 
elers said,  in  other  Industrial  cities. 

The  outlawed  Solidarity  union 
managed  a brief  clandestine  radio 
broadcast  announcing  a 15-minute 
work  stoppage  that  was  widely  ob- 
served in  the  capital.  The  Govern- 
ment contended  the  action  “fizzled,’* 
but  workers  took  “cigarette  breaks” 
and  staged  unscheduled  exercise 
classes;  sympathizers  stalled  traffic 
and  leaned  on  their  car  homs.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  and  students 
chanted  Solidarity  slogans,  including 
appeals  to  free  Lech  Walesa,  the  de- 
tained union  leader.  .Underground 
bulletins  said  Jacek  Kuron  and  15 


A Pole  watching  militia  forces  during 
protest  In  Warsaw  last  week. 


other  Solidarity  and  dissident  prison- 
ers had  launched  a hunger  strike  in 
Bialaleka  prison  near  Warsaw. 

Solidarity  had  advised  against 
street  demonstrations,  but  150  young 
people  gathered  outside  Saint  John’s 
Cathedral  as  prayers  were  said  for 
the  Polish  Pope,  John  Paul  n,  after 
the  assassination  attempt  against 
him  in  Portugal.  Riot  police  armed 
with  rubber  truncheons  charged  and 
beat  the  youths. 

Earlier,  3,000  people  attended  a 
mass  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Solidarity  union,  suspended  under 
martial  law. 

Warsaw,  evidently  seeking  scape- 
goats, expelled  two  United  States  dip- 
lomats for  spying.  In  the  first  such 
action  in  years,  embassy  officials 
said,  11  plainsdothesmen  burst  into 
the  apartment  of  a Polish  scientist 
and  “manhandled"  American  scien- 
tific and  cultural  aides,  ignoring  their 
diplomatic  credentials.  The  expul- 
sions coincided  with  a Government 
campaign  accusing  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  other  Western  news  organi- 
zations and  governments  of  inciting 
protests. 

The  State  Department,  in  retalia- 
tion, sent  home  two  Polish  diplomats 
and  suspended  travel  between  the 
two  countries  for  scientists  taking 
part  in  joint  research  projects  in  agri- 
culture, public  health  and  energy. 

Lumps,  Bumps 
For  Rich  Nations 

Leaders  of  the  largest  industrial 
economies,  in  a somber  rehearsal  of 
what  President  Reagan  will  hear  at 
next  month's  economic  summit  in 
Versailles,  agreed  last  week  that  the 
end  of  recession  still  is  not  in  sight. 
Unemployment  in  their  countries, 
swollen  by  10  million  jobless  in  the 
United  States,  is  still  rising,  they 
added. 

“Speaker  after  speaker  after 
speaker,”  Treasury  Secretary  Don- 
ald T.  Regan  said,  called  an  the 
United  States  to  bring  down  interest 
rates,  which  they  blame  for  under- 
mining their  economies.  Washington 
also  wants  the  rates  to  drop,  Mr. 
Regan  assured  the  24-country  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  in  Paris.  But  he 
warned  this  “wiU  not  be  a panacea 
for  the  world’s  economic  problems.” 

The  O.E.C.D.  ministers  rejected 
American  efforts  to  limit  govern- 
ment subsidies  for  high-technology 
industries.  Bill  Brock,  the  American 
special  trade  representative,  warned 
that  the  West  is  in  danger  of  drifting 
into  “a  new  era  of  protectionism.” 

Later,  at*a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  in  Helsinki,  ministers  called  for 
budgetary  discipline  to  curb  deficits 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Regan,  again  on 
the  defensive,  fought  off  demands  for 


increased  aid  to  hard-pressed  devel- 
oping countries.  World  Bank  Piesi-  - 
dent  A.W.  Clausen,  former  bead  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  said  Reagan 
Administration  delays  in  delivering 
promised  aid  are  making  a bad  situa- 
tion worse  for  the  poorest  countries. 

Truce  Holds, 

More  or  Less 

Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  blasted  more  holes  in 

their  tattered  south  Lebanon  cease- 
fire last  week,  but  both  still  seemed 
to  prefer  a safety  net  with  holes  to  no 
net  at  all. 

Israeli  fighter-bombers  raided  a 
string  of  Palestinian  guerrilla  bases 
south  of  Beirut,  killing  6 people  and 
wounding  20.  The  Palestinians  re- 
sponded by  shelling  villages  in  north- 
ern Israel.  No  one  was  hurt. 

The  occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  were  relatively  quiet  as  a mi- 
nority of  Israelis  protested  the  Begin 
Government’s  policies.  Appearing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  dovish 
Peace  Now  movement,  six  army  offi- 
cers who  had  done  reserve  duty  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  decried  the  sta- 
tioning of  raw  recruits  there  without 
special  riot  gear.  They  also  con- 
demned the  collective  punishment 
and  random  arrests  they  said  had  be- 
come the  routine  response  to  stone 
throwing  by  Palestinian  youths. 

The  United  States,  in  the  person  of 
special  envoy  Richard  Fairbanks, 
tried  to  restart  Egyptian-Israeli  talks 
an  Palestinian  autonomy.  But  he 
couldn’t  even  get  them  Into  first  gear. 
Israel  demands  that  Egypt  agree  to 
hold  some  sessions  in  Jerusalem. 
Talks  have  been  held  in  Cairo,  but 
never  in  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian 
President,  Hosni  Mubarak,  has  re- 
fused to  visit  the  Jewish  capital, 
whose  eastern,  primarily  Arab  sector 
he  views  as  illegally  annexed.  So  Mr. 
Fairbanks  met  in  Cairo  with  Egyp- 
tian negotiators  and  planned  similar 
separate  meetings  in  Jerusalem,  like 
the  so-called  proximity  negotiations 
a shuttling  Henry  Kissinger  used  to 
hold  when  Egypt  and  Israel  were  still 
enemies. 

Saddam  Hussein 
In  Big  Trouble 

Future  military  historians  will 
sorely  point  to  Iraq’s  war  with  Iran 
as  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  battle. 

Twenty  months  after  President 
Saddam  Hussein  sent  the  Iraqi  Army 
into  Iran’s  ail-rich  Khnztetan  prov- 
ince to  lay  full  claim  to  the  Shatt  al 
Arab  waterway  dividing  the  two 
countries,  Iraqi  forces  have  been 
forced  to  retreat  on  most  fronts  back 
to  their  own  borders.  Last  week,  in 
what  was  shaping  up  as  the  pivotal 
battle,  Iranian  troops  were  preparing 
to  retake  Khurramshahr,  the  oil  port 
whose  capture  had  been  Iraq’s  great- 
est conquest. 

Some  Western  (fiplomats  in  Bagh- 
dad foresaw  an  opening  for  negotia- 
tions once  all  Iraqis  had  withdrawn 
from  Iranian  soil  — Iran’s  precondi- 
tion for  entering  peace  talks.  But 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini's  Gov- 
ernment is  not  known  for  being  mag- 
nanimous in  victory.  Some  influential 
Moslem  clergymen  in  Teheran  are 
reportedly  pressing  for  Iranian 
forces  to  continue  driving  across  the 
border  to  capture  Shiite  holy  places 
in  southern  Iraq. 

Pretoria’s  Plan 
Satisfies  Few 

As  expected.  South  Africa’s  long- 
advertised  plan  for  constitutional  re- 
form, issued  last  week,  would  do 
nothing  for  blacks.  It  would  also 
make  the  system  less  democratic  for 
the  ruling  white  minority. 

The  proposals  would  bend  the  color 
bar  by  allowing  a president  with  wide 
new  powers  to  appoint  persons  of 
mixed  race  and  Asians  to  his  cabinet. 
It  would  also  allow  the  2.5  million  col- 
oreds and  850,000  Asians  some  sort  of 
representation  in  Parliament  or  a 
new  body. 

The  new  president,  after  the 
French  Gaul  list  model,  could  choose 
a prime  minister  and  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  serve  for  seven  years 
and  could  be  re-elected.  The  report, 
which  has  not  yet  been  endorsed  by 
Prime  Minister  P.W.  Botha,  was 
vague  about  how  this  powerful  new 
executive  would  be  chosen.  However 
the  committee  that  drafted  the 
proposals  recommended  that  he  be 
indirectly  elected  by  Parliament, 
where  Mr.  Botha  holds  a comfortable 
majority. 

Andries  P.  Treurnicht,  leader  of 
white  Afrikaners  to  the  political  right 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  condemned 
the  plan  as  “the  end  of  white  self- 
determination  in  this  country.” 
Whites  to  Mr.  Botha’s  left  said  they 
would  withhold  support  unless  the  re- 
forms offered  some  hope  of  participa- 
tion for  the  country’s  20  million 
blacks.  The  Rev.  Allan  Htmdrickse, 
head  of  the  Labor  Party,  an  organiza- 
tion of  coloreds  that  Mr.  Botha  hopes 
to  entice  into  the  envisioned  new  sys- 
tem, also  stated  that  “no  constitu- 
tional arrangement  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Africans  can  ever  succeed.  ” 


Barbara  Slnvin 
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So  Far,  the  Crisis  Has  United  Argentina’s  Military  Factions 


In  Weighing  the  Nation’s 
Destiny,  Junta  Can’t  Flinch 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


BUENOS  AIRES —Argentina  and  Britain  may 
be  sliding  toward  a war  that  neither  had  ever 
wanted  to  fight  over  the  Falkland  Islands. 

For  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  a full- 
scale  clash  would  test  the  credibility  of  British 
arms  in  defense  of  the  principle  that  the  world’s 
quarrels  cannot  be  settled  by  the  use  of  force.  Be- 
yond the  resolution  of  this  paradox  lay,  perhaps, 
the  future  shape  of  British  political  life,  the  so- 
lidity of  tiie  European  Economic  Community  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a volatile  Latm 
America. 

But  also  hanging  in  the  balance  was  the  destiny 
of  Argentina,  a nation  of  enormous  potential 
wealth  and  aspirations  to  political  greatness,  as- 
pirations that  have  been  repeatedly  dashed  by  the 
••  fttflnrpg  nf  ifefirolumiiianiflitary  toattorg  An  all- 
out  war  for  the  Malvinas,  as  every  Argentine  child 
learns  to  call  the  archipelago  in  school,  would  be  a 
door-die  enterprise  for  President  Leopoldo  Galti- 
eri  and  the  Argentine  njflitary  establishment, 
which  has  never  fought  a war  in  modern  times. 

From  the  moment  she  dispatched  the  British 
task  force  to  the  Sooth  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Hatcher, 
many  of  her  Cabinet  members  and  a large  sector 
of  the  British  press  seemed  to  misread  the  junta. 
As  phrases  like  “tinpot  dictatorship’’  were  ban- 


died about  the  House  of  Commons,  the  confident 
assumption  took  hold  that  the  mere  spectacle  erf 
the  fleet  sailing  from  Portsmouth  would  be 
enough  to  “bring  the  junta  to  Its  senses,”  as  more 
than  me  member  of  Parliament  put  it.  Thai  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  weighed  in 
with  a “mediation”  effort  that  was,  in  truth,  a po- 
litely disguised  attempt  at  persuading  the  three- 
man  junta  that  war  would  be  a disaster  for  Argen- 
tina, that  warlike  rhetoric  and  determination  pale 
“when  the  body  bags  come  home,”  as  the  former 
American  general  bluntly  told  General  Galtieri, 

After  the  United  States  swung  openly  behind 
Britain  on  the  Falklands,  General  Galtieri  and  his 
companions  in  arms  did  make  diplomatic  conces- 
sions — retreating,  for  example,  from  a demand 
made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Haig’s  mission  that  sover- 
eignty over  the  Falklands  be  Argentine  by  the  end 
of  tins  year  to  a fuzzier  insistence  that  a diplo- 
matic “process”  lead  eventually  to  ownership  of 

Perihajlfbiity  diplomatic  historians  will  judge 
whether,  finally,  Argentina  or  Britain  was  more 
intransigent  in  the  shuttle  diplomacy  that  took 
{dace  at  the  United  Nations.  But  what  has  been 
plain  for  some  time  has  been  the  junta’s  willing- 
ness to  do  battle  rather  than  buckle  to  what  would 
be  seen  here  as  humiliating  British  demands. 

The  Argentine  military  establishment  is  a po- 
rous system  of  baronial  powers  and  privileges  and 
competing,  and  overlapping,  intelligence  sys- 


tems. Its  “three  republics"  — the  dominant 
army,  the  second-ranking  navy  and  the  junior  air 
force  — percolate  their  views  from  the  ranks  of 
colonels  and  generals  and  the  junta  then  smooths 
the  positions  into  policy.  The  process  gives  little- 
Known  but  powerful  officers  vetoes,  or  at  least  in- 
fluence, over  decisions  that  stray  beyond  the 
broadest  consensus. 

Historically,  the  navy  has  been  most  eager  to 
take,  and  now  the  most  determined  to  hold,  the 
Malvinas.  Its  spartan  commander,  Adm.  Jorge 
Issac  Anaya,  has  reportedly  been  the  most  insist- 
ent in  opposing  diplomatic  concessions  to  Britain, 
a feeling  reinforced  by  the  human  losses  the  navy 
has  already  suffered  in  the  bloody  skirmishing  in 
the  South  Atlantic  so  for.  Yesterday,  it  was  an-  - 
nounced  that  the  final  death  count  from  the  sink- 
ing of  the  cruiser  General  Belgrano  on  May  2 was 
a chilling  321 . 

But,  according  to  most  accounts,  Britain’s 
twinned  military  and  diplomatic  pressures  have 
so  for  pulled  together  rather  than  splintered  the 
junta  and  the  armed  forces.  Having  seized  the 
Falklands  six  weeks  ago,  the  Argentine  military 
would  have  difficulty  maintaining  its  claim  to  rule 
the  country  if  it  flinched  from  doing  the  one  thing 
soldiers  are  paid  and  armed  to  do — fight. 

Peronlsts  Sound  More  Bellicose  . 

In  the  heady  and  roiled  days  since  the  invasion, 
the  junta’s  room  for  maneuver  has  been  hemmed 
in  by  a welling  of  patriotic  sentiment  that  has 
brought  this  nation  of  immigrants  together  as  per- 
haps it  has  never  been  before.  The  junta’s  early 
insistence  that  “sovereignty  is  not  negotiable” 
painted  Argentina  into  a difficult  diplomatic  cor- 
ner, and  the  phrase  has  been  picked  up  with  a 
vengeance  by  a resurgent  Peronist  movement 
that  is  far  more  bellicose-sounding  than  General 
Galtieri,  who  has  been  stressing  his  preference 
fora  “nonmilitary”  settlement. 

If  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  not  dispatched  the  fleet  In 
response  to  the  Falklands  invasion,  General  Galti- 
eri, whom  educated  Argentines  regard  as  one  of 
their  most  liberal-minded  rulers,  had  been  ex- 
pected to  step  up  a cautious  opening  of  the  nation’s 
political  life.  The  prospect  of  war  has  further 
quickened  the  pace  of  Argentina’s  politics,  but 
Peronist  allies  in  the  war  effort  could  easily  turn  - 
to  foes  should  the  current  military  leadership  foil 
to  defend  or  hold  the  Malvinas.  Moreover,  some 
officers  are  haunted  by  the  notion  that  a civilian 
government  may  one  day  demand  an  accounting 
for  the  thousand  of  Argentines  who  “disap- 
peared” during  the  crackdown  on  urban  terrorists 
and  other  regime  opponents  in  the  late  1970's. 
This,  too,  has  stiffened  the  determination  to  fight. 

■ Seen  from  Buenos  Aires  — rather  than  from 
London  or  Washington  — the  outcome  of  a battle 
for  the  Falklands  looks  as  uncertain  as  the  future 
of  Argentina.  “From  the  beginning,”  insisted  one 
Western  military  attache  here,  slapping  his  fore- 
head incredulously  as  he  contemplated  a British 
invasion  of  the  Falklands,  “the  English  have  un- 
derestimated the  Argentines.  They  are  not  cham- 
pions, but  they  will  fight,  and  they  willdo  harm." 

The  sinking  of  the  British  destroyer  Sheffield  by 
an  Argentine  Navy  Super  Etendard  fighter-bomb- 
er’s sophisticated  Exocet  missile  was  a sugges- 
tion of  the  damage  this  side  may  do  in  an  all-out 
conflict;  in  recent  days,  there  have  been  reports 
that  new  weapons,  coastal  patrol  planes  from 
Brazil  and  ammnmithn  and  spare  parts  from  Is- 
rael, have  been  pouring  into  the  country. 

* . As  Jong  as  it  j^^mafotabji  Jts .air  superiority, 
some  military  men~liere  believe,  Argentina  can 
mate  life  harrowing  for  a British  force  that  dis- 
embarks on  or  even  captures  the  Falklands.  The 
navy,  too,  has  deadly  ship-to-ship  Exocet  missiles 
that  could  be  deployed  against  Britain’s  extended 
resupply  lines. 

Interviewed  by  a Peruvian  journalist.  General 
Galtieri  expressed  hope  for  adipkxnatic  solution. 
But,  when  asked  about  the  mood  of  his  men  on  the 
Malvinas,  he  answered  confidently,  “Waiting  for 
the  British  to  come  closer.” 


Kremlin  Mimics  Western  Antiwar  Movement — Minus  Self-Criticism 


Soviet  Peace 
Charade  Is 
Less  Than 
Convincing 


By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 


MOSCOW  — When  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  de- 
parted last  week:  it  seemed  clear  that  his  sojourn 
here  would  be  remembered  in  the  West  mainly  for 
his  observations  about  the  degree  of  religious 
freedom  he  found  during  his  six-day  stay.  But  the 
value  of  his  visit  for  the  Kremlin  probably  lay  less 
in  the  evangelist's  generous  view  of  the  state-con- 
trolled churches  than  in  his  attendance  at  a con- 
ference promoting  the  Soviet  “peace”  campaign, 
a curious  bowdlerizationof  the  movement  against 
nuclear  weapons  that  has  been  gathering  momen- 
tum in  the  West. 

Though  the  forms  the  Soviet  movement  has 
adopted  are  a deft  facsimile  of  Its  Western  coun- . 
terparts,  only  the  most  credulous  could  equate 
them.  The  Kremlin  campaign  has  its  rallies  and 
its  slogans,  and  its  polemicists  have  shown  under- 
standing of  the  oral  and  spiritual  concerns  that* 
underpin  Western  antinuclear  protests.  But  there 
is  nothing  impartial  about  the  Soviet  version,  no' 
propensity  to  look  for  fault  at  home.  As  in  every- 
thing of  consequence  in  Soviet  life,  the  Kremlin 
has  imposed  its  monopoly. 

American  clerics,  who  remained  at  the  confer- 
ence after  Mr.  Graham  left,  fought  successfully 
for  an  amendment  to  its  communique  that  added 
an  approving  reference  to  President  Reagan’s 
agreement  to  open  strategic  arms  talks  to  the 
otherwise  pro-Soviet  text.  But  the  concession 
seemed  Unlikely  to  perturb  the  Russians,  who 
seem  well-organized  to  keep  the  peace  issue  run- 
ning their  way;  elaborate  peace  programs  have 
been  a staple  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  Lenin. 
The  current  Soviet  peace  committee  apparatus 
was  established  in  1950  and  the  committee  has 
served  as  a conduit  for  Soviet  influence  in  the 
World  Peace  Council  in  Helsinki,  a faithful  sup- 
porter of  Soviet  positions.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  the  resurgence  of  the 
nuclear  issue  in  Western  European  politics,  the 
committee  has  assumed  new  importance^ 

Its  recently  named  chairman  is  73-year-old 


The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  addressing  a religions 
conference  on  nuclear  weapons  in  Moscow. 


Yuri  A.  Zhukov,  a senior  Pravda  commentator 
who  presides  in  a shiny  new  steel-and-glass  head- 
quarters complete  with  conference  hall,  film' 
theater  and  a staff  of  ZOO.  It  operates  120  branches 
whose  reach  can  be  judged  by  their  success  in  ob- 
taining 180  million  signatures  in  the  1976  "Stock- 
holm appeal”  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  and  by 
the  recent  marshaling  of  six  million  letters  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  from  young  - 
Russians -protesting  plans  to  deploy  new  Ameri- 
can missiles  in  Europe.  The  committee  budget 
comes  from  popular  contributions  and  activities 
such  as  the  “peace  shifts”  that  were  worked  in 
thousands  of  factories  last  weekend  to  marie  the 
37th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  Warn. 

Helping  Peace  Movements  Along 

Demonstrating  its  total  control,  the  peace  com- 
mittee held  protest  meetings  and  rallies  last  week 
and  was  able  to  announce  In  advance  how  many 
people  would  attend  each  event — for  example  «a 
meeting  with  antiwax  slogans  in  Brest  Fortress- 
40,  000  people."  To  nobody's  surprise,  the  meet- 
ings produced  “spontaneous”  denunciations  of 
President  Reagan's  policies  on  nuclear  missiles, 


the  neutron  bomb  and  chemical  weapons,  which 
could  have  been  clipped  from  Pravda. 

The  committee  publishes  no  accounts,  but  some 
of  Its  largesse  evidently  has  been  bestowed  on 
Europeans  opposing  the  Western  alliance  plan  to 
deploy  new  missiles  as  a counterbalance  to  Soviet 
SS-20’s.  Moscow  has  ridiculed  President  Reagan 
and  NATO  Secretary  General  Joseph  Luns  for 
suggesting  the  link,  but  a Norwegian  group,  Art 
for  Peace,  acknowledged  receiving  Soviet  finan- 
cial help  for  a “peace  meeting”  last  year  and  the 
Danish  representative  an  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil came  under  investigation  after  $45,000  was 
found  hidden  in  a cupboard  in  his  home.  A Soviet 
diplomat  in  Copenhagen  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  for  activities  that  included  contacts 
with  the  Danish  peace  campaign  and  a Tass  cor- 
responded was  expeUed  from  Holland  for  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Dutch  antinuclear  movement. 

The  Soviet  agents'  help  probably  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a j<^in  the  direction  that  the  protes- 
tors would  have  gone  anyway.  More  intriguing  is 
. Mr.  Zhukov's  assertion  that  his  committee  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soviet  Government.  That  its  poli- 
cies happen  to  be  identical  with  the  Kremlin's,  he 
said,  is  no  wonder,  since  it  is  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  is  “objectively”  pushing  lor  peace.  - 

Similar  circular  arguments  were  expressed  in 
an  October  1980  article  in  Voprosy  Filosofii,  a 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  journal,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Arsenii  F.  Muovidov,  dean  of  philosophy  at  the 
Lenin  Military-Political  Academy- He  argued 
that  nuclear  missiles  were  “fearsome  weapons  of 

war”  in  imperialist  hands  but  “a  shield  for 
peace”  in  the  Communist  armory. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  signs  of  anxiety  that  the 
emphasis  on  peace  may  have  gone  too  far,  and 
that  encouragement  of  European  protests  could 
backfire  by  stimulating  wmfiar  manifestations  in 
Moscow.  How  unwelcome  that  would  be  was 
demonstrated  last  month  when  European  visltozs 
who  attempted  to  unfurl  a dfaftrynament  banner  in 
Red  Square  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  K.G.B. 
security  agents  and  hauled  off  for  interrogation. 

Kremlin  worries  that  popular  feelings  may  yet 
erupt  have  shown  up  in  warnings  about  wfcat  the 
. newspaper  Sovietskaya  Rasriya  called  "toothless 
pacifism.  ” The  newspaper  did  not  have  to  explain 
that  in  parka  in  Moscow  $nd  other  Soviet  cities, 
young  people  gather  with  guitars  and  sing  peace 
aougs,  including  some  borrowed  from  the  Ameri- 
can antiwar  movement  of  the  196Q’s.  In  a booklet 
entitled  “Always  Ready  to  Defend:  the  Father- 
land,” Marshal  Nikolai  V.  Ogarkov,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  armed  forces,  lamented  that  two  genera-  . 
. tians  of  Soviet  people  have  grown  up  since  World 
War  n “not  knowing  what  war  is”  and  cohse- 

- quently  adopting  “easy-going  attitudes  and  care- 
lessness.” Such  attitudes,  the  marshal  said,  were 

- “a  dangerous  phenomenon,  fraught  with  grave 
consequences”  that  should  be  eradicated  by  the 
party  and  the  Young-Communist  League  by  all 

: possible  means. 


Washington  Awaits  Substantive  Reply  to  Reagan’s  Plan 


New  Promises  and  Postures 


By  LESLIE  H.GELB 


WASHINGTON 

ESflHHE  machinery  began  moving  into  last 
'B  . week-  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
|W  were  once  again  at  the  beginning  of  a long  and 
■ painful  haul  toward  an  agreement  limiting 
strategic  nuclear  arms. 

Now  that  President  Reagan  has  given  the  go- 
. ahead,  the  national  leaders  will  occasionally  appear  in 
public  to  thrust  and  parry.  • Large  delegations  in 
Geneva  and  support  cadres  of  experts  in  capitals  will 
work  arduous  tours.  Bureaucratic  infighting  will  be 
nasty  and  interminable,  and  political  pressure  for 
agreement  — - without  compromising  on  vital  issues^— 
will  bund.  Years  from  now,  the  leaders  probably  will 
sign  a treaty  that  will  have  taken  so  long  to  negotiate 
that  each  tide  will  have  already  deployed  all  the  new 
weapons  that  die  other  wanted  to  forestall:  That  is  es- 
sentially the  way  it  worked  before;  unless  lightning 
strikes  in  the  form  of  mutual  trust  and  great  political 
courage,  that  is  the  way  it  is  likely  to  be  again. 

At  Eureka  College  last  weekend.  President  Rea- 
gan put  forward  a bold  plan  for  substantial  reductions 
in  long-range  missiles  and  nuclear  warheads.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, he  suggested  that  Moscow  give  up  most  of  its 
large'  land-based  missiles,  which  are  accurate  and 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  American  land-based  mis- 
siles in  silos.  Be  said  little  or  nothing. about  curtailing 
American  advantages  in  submarines,  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  long-range  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles.  This  was  an  opening  position.  “Nothing  is  ex- 
cluded," Mr.  Reagan  explained  when  a reporter  at  his 
news  conference  asked  about  other  wea perns  the  Rus- 
sians may  prefer  to  discuss. 

The  ball  is  in  the  Russian  court  and,  also  not  sur- 
prisingly, Moscow  doesn’t  like  the  proposal.  Defense 
Minister  Dimitri  Ustinov  quickly  warned  against  those 
seeking  “unilateral  advantages."  But  this  was  not  “a 
studied  response,"  Robert  C.  MacFarfane,  the  deputy 
national  security  adviser,  said.  The  White  House  was 
waitingforamore“analyticar’  answer. 

Admirers  off  SALT  II 

1 When  it  comes,  Washington  probably  will  not  like 
that  either.  But  Moscow  has  signaled  that  it  will  not  re- 
ject the  idee  outright  as  it  did  in  March  1977  when 
President  Carter  proposed  comprehensive  reductions. 
The  experts  expect  Moscow  to  call  for  reconstituting 
and  modifying  the  unratified  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  signed  in  1979.  It  might  propose  reducing  the 
agreed  ceiling  of  2,250  long-range  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers 'to  perhaps  1.750,  prohibiting  mobile  basing 
schemes  for  the  new  MX  missile,  and  putting  strict 
limits  on  the  pilotless  drones  known  as  cruise  missiles. 

Americans  voices  were  also  calling  for  modifica- 
tion and  ratification  of  SALT  II.  But  their  suggestions 
did  not  match  the  Soviet  list.  Last  week,  the  host  of 
Democrats  who  always  admired  the  treaty  were 
joined  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  whose  admira- 
tion for  the  document  had  previously  been  unppticed. 
They  worried  that  Mr.  Reagan's  new  approach,  de- 
spite its  merits,  would  take  years  to  negotiate.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts, 
added  that  the  President’s  proposal  “would  permit  the 
United  States  to  build  the  MX  missile,  the  8-1  bomber 
and  an  entire  new  generation  of  nuclear,  weapons.” 
And  he  added,  “So  could  the  Soviets." 

Foremost  ^amoq^SALT-II^S' hew  admirers  was*: 

Henry  A:TQStiageF^W8m(r difficulty,"  he 
said,  “understanding  why  it  is  safe  to  adhere  to  a nan- 
ratified  agreement  while  it  is  unsafe  formally  to  ratify 
what  one  is  already  observing.”  But  Mr.  Reagan  again 
ruled  oat  SALT  II  last  week  and  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  said  the  treaty  was  ‘fatally 
flawed”  and  “dead.”  The  treaty  has  become  such*  a 
symbol  of  what  Mr.  Reagan  has  criticized  as  Ameri- 
can weakness  toward  the  Soviet  Union  that  leading  Re- 


MX  Deadline 
Raises  Host 
Of  Questions 

By  BERNARD  WEINRAUB 

Washington 

THE  Administration  may  be  facing  a Dec.  1 dead- 
line to  find  a tome  far  the  MX,  the  new  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  that  has  been  described 
as  a vital  to  White  House  plans  for  lowering  that  much- 
vaunted  “window  of  vulnerability." 

The  deadline,  set  in  the  $177.9  billion  defense  au- 
ttoriatian  bfil  that  cleared  the  Senate  Friday, 'stirs 
considerable  uneasiness  among  Government  officials. 
Even  if  the  House  doesn’t  go  along  with  the  deadline, 
the  Senate’s  action  is  taken  as  a clear  signal  that  de- 
bate over  the  political,  military  and  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  weapon  is  likely  to  continue  unabated,  per- 
haps reviving  fundamental  questions  not  only  about 
the  MX  but  about  tl$e  nation’s  strategic  planning. 

The  Senate's  authorization  bill  also  strikes  from 
the  Pentagon’s  budget  for  fiscal  1983  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion that  the  Administration  wanted  to  spend  on  in- 
terim deployment  of  the  MX.  It  was  especially  upset- 
ting to  the  Pentagon  that  the  revolt  against  the  MX  was 
directed  by  John  G.  Tower,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a Texas  Republican  and  tradi- 
tionally a firm  supporter  of  increased  military  budg- 
ets. 

At  this  point.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  w.  Wein- 
berger reportedly  has  narrowed  the  basing  options  to 
two,  putting  the  missiles  in  new  slow-flying  aircraft 
that  could  be  almost  continuously  in  the  air  or  plating 
them  in  a closely  packed,  fortified  and  defended  land 
base.  In  this  latest  option,  known  as  Dense  Pack, 
which  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  100  missiles 
would  be  placed  in  silos  in  as  area  only  10  square  miles 
square,  forcing  the  Soviet  Union  to  funnel  its  atfiadting 
warheads  into  a relatively  small  target.  If  tbe  Soviets 
did  attack,  according  to  tbe  Pentagon’s  theory,  a flight 
of  missiles  aimed  at  the  MX  silos  would  be  so  con- 
gested that  tbe  detonation  of  one  warhead  would  de- 
stroy tbe  other  incoming  warheads. 

The  confusion  and  controversy  over  MX  basing 
has  already  spurred  what  one  Congressional  defense 
specialist  says  could  be  “a  profound  re-examination  of 
nuclear  policy  that  has  raised  a whole  host  of  ques- 
tions.” One  factor  has  been  tbe  extraordinary  cost  of 
strategic  weaponry.  The  Administration  doesn’t  ap- 
pear to  have  helped  its  cause  by  seeking  $30  billion  or 
more  over  several  years  to  spend  on  MX  before  it  had 
settled  on  a basing  scheme, 


publicans  cannot  bring  themselves  to  embrace  it  in 
any  formal  manner. 

Bad  atmospherics  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow do  count,  and  tbe  Reagan  proposal  and  tbe  likely 
Russian  counterproposal  will  slow  things  down.  Tbe 
President  again  insisted  that  “file  Russians  just  don’t 
flunk  like  we  do... two  moral  standards  [are]  at 
issue.”  He  added,  “It  would  be  naive  for  us  to  go  into 
any  of  these  negotiations  without  complete  protection 
with  regard  to  verification.” 

It  may  take  six  months  to  a year  to  arrange  seri- 
ous negotiations.  That  would  leave  about  a year  for 
real  exchanges  before  the  Presidential  primaries,  not 
to  mention  tbe  eventual  post-Brezhnev  transition  in  tbe 
Kremlin.  That  is  precious  little  time,  considering  that 
SALT  I took  three  years  and  SALT  21  seven  years  to 
consummate.  Given  strong  political  will  to  succeed,  an 
agreement  could  take  tbe  following  lines.  Mr.  Reagan 
proposed  limiting  only  long-range,  land-based  mis- 
siles. Moscow  could  say  that  overall  limits  should  in- 
clude long-range  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  as  well, 
as  in  SALT  II.  That  would  throw  both  sides'  advan- 
tages into  the  poc 


Mr.  Reagan  proposed  a limit  ol  5,000  missile  war- 
beads  on  no  more  than  about  850  missiles,  salt  II  pre- 
scribed warhead  limits  as  well,  and  Moscow  could  sug- 
gest higher  warhead  and  missile  ceilings.  Similarly,  if 
Moscow  finds  Mr.  Reagan's  notion  that  no  more  than 
half  tbe  5.000  warheads  should  be  land-based  too  dam- 
aging to  the  missiles  it  prizes  most,  the  Russians  can 
counter  with  a higher  celling. 

Debating  gross  numbers  is  the  easy  part.  But  con- 
sider the  negotiating  minefields  in  restricting  new 
technology  and  modernizing  forces,  and  in  balancing 
Soviet  advantages  in  land-based  missiles  against 
American  advantages  in  other  weapons.  Would  Mos- 
cow really  trade  its  heavy  land-based  missiles  already 
deployed  to  forestall  deployment  of  American  MX  and 
Trident  II  missiles?  Would  Washington  make  that 
trade?  How  will  cruise  missiles  be  controlled,  sine?  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  whether  one  is  carrying  a 
conventional  or  a nuclear  warhead  or  can  fly  500  miles 
or  5,000  miles?  SALT  II  debate  just  on  limiting  Soviet 
Backfire  bombers  took  years. 

If  past  patterns  are  repeated,  a time  will  come 
when  the  American  President  and  the  Soviet  leader 
will  say  “enough.”  The  hesitations  of  their  defense  de- 
partments will  be  overcome  by  the  pressures  of  their 
foreign  policy  advisers.  Advisers  who  see  political  ad- 
vantages in  peace  will  have  out-talked  aides  who  cla- 
mored for  toughness. 

By  that  time,  at  best,  leaders  on  both  sides  may 
have  summoned  up  tbe  will  for  heavy  slashes  in  weap- 
ons and  weapons  development.  Or,  as  in  the  past,  they 
may  cut  a little  here  and  there,  keep  all  their  new 
weapons  and  go  on  with  business  as  usual. 


(Figures,  based  on  official  U.S. 
briefings,  are  approximate) 

United  Soviet 

States  Union 


Total  strategic 
delivery  vehicles 
(intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles 
(I.C.B.M.J,  subma- 
rine-launched 
ballistic  missiles 

(S.L.B.M.),  and 

bombers 


Another  factor  involves  tbe  broad  question  of 
whether  or  not  United  States  strategic  policy  should 
infirm t>  to  adhere  to  tbe  so-called  triad  concept  of 
land-based  missiles,  submarines  and  bombers.  Ques- 
tions about  the  triad  abound.  “People  have  lost  sight  of 
the  concept  of  nuclear  weapons,1*  says  Richard  Gar- 
win,  a highly- regarded  defense  analyst  who  worked  in 
several  Democratic  administrations,  “which  is  na- 
tional security,  and  not  some  shibboleth,  the  triad,  that 
was  actually  created  by  Robert  McNamara  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  Defense  as  an  explanation  for  what 
wehad  in  being.”  ■ 

Mr.  Garwin  adds:  “Mr.  McNamara  was  so  smart, 
as  were  the  people  with  him,  that  they  could  explain 
anything  it  just  so  happens  that  the  problem  they  had 
to  tackle  was  to  give  a logical  basis  to  the  replicating 

nuclear  weapons  systems  we  had.” 

The  MX  would  be  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  ac- 
curate ballistic  missile.  It  stands  71  feet  high,  weighs 

190.000  pounds  and  carries  ten  warheads.  Each  war- 
head would  have  have  a destructive  force  equal  to 

500.000  tons  of  TNT.  By  comparison,  the  Minuteman 
missile  to  be  replaced  by  the  MX,  is  60  feet  long, 
weighs  78,000  pounds  and  carries  three  warheads. 

The  MX  has  intrigued  and  plagued  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Pentagon  since  tbe  1960’s,  when  concern  grew 
among  some  analysts  that  the  "’missile  gap”  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was  narrowing. 
During  the  I970's,  the  Government  began  strengthen- 
ing the  silos  that  house  Minulemen  missiles,  and  late 
fn  the  Nixon  Administration  there  was  talk  of  an  "ad- 
vanced intercontinental  ballistic  missile  program." 
Because  of  anxiety  about  the  vulnerability  of  station- 
ary missiles  in  underground  silos,  one  option  was  a 
hard-to-destroy  weapon  that  would,' in  princi- 
ple, provide  a deterrent  to  a Soviet  attack. 

Multiple  Targets  and  Problems 

By  early  in  1977,  there  was  discussion  of  conceal- 
ing the  weapon  in  underground  trenches  or  under- 
ground sflos.  Other  options  examined  by  the  Air  Force 
included  placing  tbe  MX  aboard  giant  dirigibles  capa- 
ble of  floating  for  three  weeks  in  the  air,  installing  the 
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weapons  in  jumbo  jets,  on  trucks,  aboard  ships  that 
endse  the  intercoastal  waterways  and  in  small  subma- 
rines. 

In  the  autumn  of  1977,  after  a series  of  Soviet  tests 
in  the  northern  Pacific,  intelligence  analysts  con- 
cluded that  Soviet  missiles  had  achieved  unexpected 
accuracy  and, 'for  the  first  time,  posed  a threat  to  land- 
based  missiles  in  the  United  States.  After  first  reject- 
ing the  proposal  by  his  Defense  Secretary,  Harold 
Brown,  Mr.  Carter  accepted  a plan  that  called  for  200 
missiles  moving  among  4,000  underground  shelters 
over  a vast  tract  of  desert  in  Nevada  and' Utah.  In 
creating  so  many  random  targets,  the  plan  sought  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
knock  out  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  land-based  missile 
force. 

Influential  Congressmen,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, and  military  planners  endorsed  the  Carter  shut- 
tle proposal,  but  President  Reagan  campaigned 
against  it  partly  because  of  political  and  environmen- 
tal objections  in  tbe  two  states. 

So  far,  his  Administration  hasn't  come  up  with  a 
better  idea;  even  Pentagon  officials  concede  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  MX  plans  have  been  riven 
with  confusion.  Mr.  Reagan  scrapped  the  Carter  plan 
and  said  In  October  that  the  United  States  would  de- 
ploy the  first  36  MX  missiles  as  an  interim  measure  in 
existing  silos  that  would  be  “super-hardened”  with 
additional  concrete  to  bear  the  brum  of  a Soviet  attack. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  further  that  he  would  select  one 
of  three  long-term  basing  methods  of  the  remaining 
MX’s  by  1984.  These  options  would  be  "deep  basing,” 
in  which  an  MX  would  be  buried  2,000  feet  or  more  un- 
derground, too  deep  to  be  destroyed  by  an  enemy  mis- 
sile; the  use  of  a large,  light-weight,  propeller-driven 
patrol  plane — made  largely  of  plastic  reinforced  with 
carbon  fibers  — that  would  carry  a missile  aloft  for 
several  days ; and  silos  defended  by  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses.  Of  those  basing  plans,  only  a variation  of 
tbe  patrol-plan  approach  is  still  a contender.  And  in 
February,  the  Pentagon  announced  that  it  wanted  to 
put  the  fust  batch  of  MX’s  in  existing  missile  silos  that 
had  not  been  hardened. 


Trying  for  a Treaty 

Uncertain 
Cross  winds 
For  ‘Flags  of 
Convenience’ 


By  ERIC  PACE 


Tbe  latest  international  conference  on  flags  of  con- 
venience has  left  that  maritime  Issue,  involving  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  world's  shipping  tonnage,  adrift  in 
arguments. 

Flags  of  convenience  fly  over  ships  registered  by 
their  owners  in  other  countries,  notably  Liberia  and  Pana- 
ma, under  what  Is  known  as  "open  registry." 

Adib  al-Jadir,  a shipping  specialist  for  the  United  Na-- 
tions  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  gave  the 
third  world  view.  “Shipowners  who  register  their  ships 
under  the  flag  of  countries  with  loose  registration  condi- 
tions.” be  said,  “can  compete  unfairly  by  avoiding  the  ex- 
penditures needed  to  maintain  safety  and  labor  stand- 
ards.” Mr.  Jadir,  an  Iraqi,  said  flag-of-convenience  ves- 
sels have  been  involved  in  “alarming  incidents"  including 
"shipwrecks,  sailing  of  vessels,  maritime  fraud,  break- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  embargo  against  shipment  of  oil 
to  South  Africa  and  environmental  disasters.” 

Adding  to  the  argument,  for  example,  an  explosion 
last  week  in  the  hold  of  a West  German-owned,  Panama- 
nian-registered chemical  tanker  in  tbe  harbor  at  Haifa, 
Israel,  killed  three  seamen  — two  Indonesians  and  a Fili- 
pino. United  Nations  officials  say  that  almost  half  the  ac- 
cidents on  the  high  seas  Involve  flag-of-convenience  ves- 
sels. They  cite  the  1976  wreck  of  the  Uberian-flag  tanker 
Argo  Merchant,  which  spilled  7.5  million  gallons  of  oil  off 
Nantucket  Island.  The  ship’s  ownership  was  murky.  It 
was  chartered  out  to  an  oil  company.  Its  crew  was  poly- 
glot and  its  captain  was  a Greek— who  read  his  radio  di- 
rection finder  backwards.  But  shipowner  spokesmen  in- 
sist that  the  number  of  accidents  on  the  high  seas  involv- 
ing open-registry  vessels  Is  not  disproportionate  to  their 
share  of  total  tannage. 

The  meeting  in  Geneva  dealt  inconclusively  with  pos- 
sible phasing  out  of  open  registries,  but  Liberia  de- 
nounced it  as  a “kangaroo  court"  and  an  exercise  by  the 
United  Nations  “to  destroy  our  open-registry  maritime 
program."  Jeremy  M.  S.  Smith,  a Briton  who  Is  secretary 
of  the  Liberian  Shipowners  Council,  added  that  some 
United  Nations  officials  are  “totally  misguided  in  their 
belief  that  by  phasing  out  open  registries  they  will  pro- 
mote the  flags  of  developing  countries.” 

Tbe  verbal  salvos  reflect  tbe  importance  of  open 
registry  in  the  world's  commercial  seascape.  Flags  of  Li- 
beria, Panama,  Singapore  and  other  open-registry  coun- 
tries fly  over  28  percent  of  total  tonnage.  Three-quarters 
of  the  these  ships.  United  Nations  officials  say,  are  owned 
by  United  States,  Japanese,  Greek  or  Hong  Kong  compa- 
nies. The  system's  opponents  Include  Sri  Lanka,  Arab 
states  and  other  developing  countries.  Communist  gov- 
ernments, and  the  International  Transport  Workers  Fed- 
eration. Supporters  include  oil  and  shipping  companies 
and  the  open-registry  countries.  Liberia  gets  12  percent  of 
its  foreign  exchange  revenues  from  registry  fees. 

The  Reagan  Administration  insists  that  national  gov- 
ernments — not  the  United  Nations — should  decide  what 
vessels  may  fly  their  flags,  as  long  as  they  abide  by  inter- 
national maritime  standards.  The  United  States,  along 
with  Liberia  and  Panama,  did  not  attend  the  Geneva 
m Paring  ivwe  find  tips  untenable  because  the  United 

Robert  Ramsay,  a United  Nations  official.  “TbcHT.S;  posi- 
tion means  that  governments  have  the  right  to  frustrate 
international  standards,”  he  contended. 

Undercutting  Wage  Scales 

Flags  of  convenience  often  bring  substantial  savings 
in  owners’  labor  costs.  The  United  States  requires  that 
American  flag  vessels  be  maimed  by  American  seamen, 
who  are  relatively  highly  paid.  But  Liberia  and  Panama 
permit  hiring  of  seamen  from  any  nation.  Pay  for  an 
American  crew,  the  shipowners  council  estimates,  Is  four 
times  as  expensive  as  for  a crew  of  Filipino  seamen.  But 
the  council  says  Liberia's  labor  standards  for  seamen  are 
higher  tfo>n  requirements  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. It  says  seamen  on  Uberian-flag  vessels  are 
paid  at,  or  above,  wage  scales  in  their  countries. 

Critics  of  flags  of  convenience  contend  that  many 
developing  countries  have  been  frozen  out  of  world  ship- 
ping, although  cargoes  consist  largely  of  third-world  raw 
materials.  The  Liberian  Shipowners  Council  replies  that 
developing  nations’  merchant  fleets  have  been  growing 
faster  those  of  other  countries.  The  council  argues 
that  the  open-registry  system  preserves  competition. 

Some  open-registry  champions  point  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a driving  farce  against  open  registry.  Frank 
Chao,  a Hong  Kong  shipowner  who  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Liberian  Shipowners  Council,  said  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  would  benefit  substantially  if  the  United  Nations  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  open  registry  abolished  because  its  com- 
petitors’ costs  would  be  increased. 

The  debate  will  resume  in  November,  with  critics 
pressing  to  phase  out  open  registry.  But  some  New  York 
shipping  experts  believe  tbe  talks  may  shift  to  attempts  to 
subject  open-registry  vessels  to  more  stringent  interna- 
tional regulation. 
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Uberian-flag  tanker  Argo  Merchant  sinking  off 
Nantucket  Island  In  1978. 
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John  W.  Hinckley  Sr.  and  his  wife  JoAnn  outside  Federal  District  Court  in 

Washington  last  week. 


A Question  of 
Insanity  and 
Family  Tragedy 

The  legal  focus  in  the  second  full 
week  of  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.'s  trial 
remained  his  mental  state  at  the  time 
he  shot  President  Reagan  and  three 
other  men,  a crime  to  which  Mr. 
Hinckley  has  pleaded  not  guilty  by 
reason  Of  insanity.  But  what  emerged 
in  the  testimony  last  week  by  a Colo- 
rado psychiatrist  who  treated  him 
and  by  members  of  his  family  was  a 
drama  of  profound  sadness  and  con- 
fusion and,  finally,  impotence. 

John  W.  Hinckley  Sr.  wished  aloud 
that  he  could  take  his  son's  place.  He 
called  his  decision  to  refuse  the  26- 
year-old  the  shelter  of  the  family 
home  outside  Denver  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  assassination  attempt  on 
March  30, 1981  “the  greatest  mistake 
of  my  life.” 

Mr.  Hinckley’s  brother  and  sister 
testified  that  they  had  agreed  at 
about  the  same  time  that  “John 
should  be  institutionalized.”  The 
brother,  Scott  B.  Hinckley,  testified 
that  their  father,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  psychiatrist,  rejected  the  idea 
because  of  “the  emotional  trauma”  it 
might  cause  his  son. 

The  testimony  raised  questions 
about  the  choice  of  therapy  and  limits 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Dr.  John 
J.  Hopper  Jr.,  who  treated  the  de- 
fendant in  the  five  months  before  he 
shot  Mr.  Reagan,  said  that  he  chose 
behavior  modification  rather  than  a 
depth  therapy  because  he  saw  no  sign 
of  serious  mental  illness;  he  looked 
upon  Mr.  Hinckley  as  simply  socially 
underdeveloped.  Dr.  Hopper  chose  a 
behavioral  technique  commonly  used 
to  reduce  strife  between  children  and 
parents  — setting  goals  and  using 
“contracts.”  But  many  therapists  be- 
lieve the  technique  can  succeed  only 
if  the  patient  is  willing  and  able  to 
carry  it  out.  On  the  whole,  moreover, 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  who 
are  familiar  with  troubled  children 
say  that  such  persons  should  almost 
never  be  abandoned.  And  they  agree 
that  adolescents  and  young  adults 
going  through  "delayed  adoles- 
cence” must  have  structure  and 
limits. 

John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.  was  on  his 
own  in  a world  of  fantasy  and  night- 
mare he  entered  years  ago,  a defense 
psychiatrist  testified  last  week.  Dr. 
William  T.  Carpenter  Jr.,  said  Mr. 
Hinckley  was  driven  in  bis  Inner 
world  by  a serious  mental  illness  he 
called  process  schizophrenia  to  com- 
mit the  shootings.  Earlier  Dr.  Car- 
penter interpreted  a tape-recorded 
“New  Year’s  message  to  the  world” 
from  the  defendant,  made  on  Dec.  31, 
1980,  and  played  in  court  "I  don't 
know  what's  gonna  happen  this 
year,"  Mr.  Hinckley  said.  “It's  just 
gonna  be  insanity  even  if  I make  it 
through  the  next  few  days.  ” 

Another  Judge 
Knocks  Abscam 

The  Government's  Abscam  investi- 
gation — praised  by  some  for  ferret- 
ing out  corrupt  politicians,  damned 
by  others  for  unfairly  entrapping  its 
victims  — took  one  of  its  sharpest 
raps  yet  last  week.  Characterizing 
Abscam  as  a “loose  cannon  rolling 
around  on  the  deck  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,”  Federal  district 
Judge  William  B.  Bryant  overturned 
the  conviction  of  former  Representa- 
tive Richard  Kelly,  a Republican 
from  Florida. 

Judge  Bryant  clearly  had  his 
doubts  from  the  start.  At  one  point 
during  Mr.  Kelly's  trial,  which  ended 
on  Jan.  26, 1981,  with  his  conviction  on 
bribery,  conspiracy  and  other  Fed- 
eral charges,  the  judge  observed  that 
the  Government's  conduct  bad  “an 
odor  to  it  that  is  absolutely  repul- 
sive.” Last  week,  expanding  on  that 
initial  impression  in  a 25-page  opin- 
ion, he  said  that  the  F.B.I.’s  deploy- 
ment of  free-spending  make-believe 
sheiks  and  videotaping  crews  “so 
deviates  from  real-world  constraints 
that  it  (resulted)  in  a crime  which 
would  never  have  reached  fruition 
but  for  the  Government's  involve- 
ment.” Judge  Bryant  also  granted 
new  trials  to  two  men  indicted  and 
convicted  with  Mr.  Kelly  and  were 
described  as  middlemen  in  the  al- 
leged bribery  scheme.  A Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  said  the  judge’s 
ruling  would  probably  be  appealed. 

Questions  about  the  Abscam  inves- 


tigation, which  led  to  the  conviction 
of  six  other  members  of  Congress, 
have  been  raised  in  other  forums  as 
well.  The  United  States  Senate,  which 
earlier  this  year  conducted  a trial 
that  led  to  the  resignation  of  its  only 
Abscam  defendant,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr.,  a Democrat  from  New  Jer- 
sey, has  created  a special  committee 
to  investigate  the  F.B.I.'s  tactics. 
Earlier,  in  Philadelphia,  a Federal 
trial  judge  overturned  the  convic- 
tions of  two  City  Council  members, 
maintaining  that  they  had  been' 
“overwhelmed”  by  the  criminal  op- 
portunities dangled  in  front  of  them. 
The  convictions  were  later  reinstated 
by  a Federal  appeals  court,  and  the 
defendants  have  now  advanced  their 
appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  seems  likely  to  have  the 
final  word  on  Abscam. 


Builders,  Buyers 
Get  Some  Help 

In  any  recession,  the  housing  indus- 
try is  usually  among  the  first  to  lan- 
guish. The  current  slump,  among  the 
worst  and  most  bewildering  since 
World  War  □,  has  dealt  housing  a 
blow  that  may  prove  to  have  done 
structural  damage  to  the  industry, 
with  many  companies  going  belly  up 
because  of  the  slide’s  length  and 
duration.  Trying  to  forestall  furthfei- 
damage.  to  stimulate  the  economy  at' ' 
large  and  to  avoid  voters'  ire,  an  anx- 
ious House  last  week  took  a modest 
step  and  authorized  $1  billion  to  subsi- 
dize up  to  six  percentage  points  of  the 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  for  74,000 
moderate-income  new  borne  buyers. 
A similar  emergency  measure,  bear- 
ing a $5  billion  price  tag,  has  been 
cleared  for  floor  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  plan  “has  all  the  potential  of 
becoming  another  of  our  great  multi- 
billion boondoggles,”  said  Robert  H. 
Michel  of  Illinois,  the  House  Republi- 
can leader.  Such  sentiments  and  the 
threat  of  a Presidential  veto  were 
brushed  aside  by  lawmakers  grown 
increasingly  alarmed  at  the  failure  of 
President  Reagan’s  program  to  re- 
vive the  economy.  During  the  debate 
the  litany  of  gloom  was  repeated: 
over  19  percent  unemployment 
among  construction  workers,  eco- 
nomic depression  in  lumbering 
areas,  homing  starts  at  record  lows. 

“Some  sort  of  stimulus  is  neces- 
sary for  economic  recovery,”  said 
Representative  Jerry  M.  Patterson, 
Democrat  of  California.  “People  are 
not  willing  to  wait,  and  Congress  is 
not  willing  to  wait  for  unemployment 
to  crack  10  percent.”  An  earnest  of 
the  legislators'  impatience  was  the 
lopsidedness  of  the  House  vote — 349- 
55.  All  but  12  of  the  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  Republicans. 

“A  number  of  members  on  the 
other  side  are  looking  out  for  their 
own  future,”  said  Representative 
Fernand  J.  St.  Germain,  Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  bill's  floor  man- 
ager. Pointing  out  that  135  Republi- 
cans had  refused  party  marching  or- 
ders, be  said,  “They're  responsive  to 
economic  reality  and  voting  their  dis- 
tricts.” One  leak  In  the  roof,  though, 
may  be  the  depressive  effect  of  the 
subsidies  on  the  already  depressed 
market  for  existing  housing.  Older 
homes  ought  not  be  able  successfully 
to  compete  against  those  eligible  for 
the  mortgage  subsidy. 

Delight  at  the 
Postal  Service 

Among  officials  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  “swift  completion  of  their  ap- 
pointed rounds”  has  usually  included 
frequent  trips  to  Congress,  seeking 
higher  postal  rates.  Not  next  year, 
believe  it  or  not.  Citing  lower  fuel 
costs  and  increased  productivity,  the 
agency  said  that  since  the  fiscal  year 
began  Oct.  1 it  cleared  more  than  $436 
million  by  March,  and  expected  to  do 
better  in  coming  months. 

The  healthy  profit  probably  will 
mean  relief,  for  one  year  at  least, 
from  a rate  increase  scheduled  for 
the  fall  of  1983,  Postmaster  General 
William  F.  Bolgersaid.  In  addition  to 
the  savings  in  energy  and  manpower 
costs,  lower  inflation  rates  enabled 
the  Postal  Service  to  save  on  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  that  went  into  ef- 
fect yesterday;  instead  of  a predicted 
average  raise  of  26  cents  an  hour,  the 
ageicy  will  pay  out  only  8 cents. 

MichaeJ  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


House  Resolution  Last  Week  Sought  Bipartisan  Support 


Stress  on  the 
Budget  and 
The  Process 

By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN 

WASHINGTON — “The  easiest  thing  is  to  vote 
‘no*  around  here,”  lamented  Representative 
James  R.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  as  he  began  the  task  of  getting  a ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues  to  vote  ‘aye*  on  the  budget 
resolution  his  committee  adopted  last  week. 

The  Oklahoma  Democrat  is  caught  in  a classic 
squeeze.  It  is  between  rational  policy  and  political 
reality,  and  the  track  record  of  such  disputes  is 
depressing.  Rational  policy  often  comes  in  a poor 
second.  The  issue  is  not  adoption  of  Mr.  Jones' 
budget,  but  of  any  budget  that  presents  hard 
choices  in  an  election  year.  This  year,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  the  mantle  in  which  members 
standing  for  re-election  would  like  to  be  cloaked. 
Mr.  Jones  is  seeking  “aye’s”  — which  he  would 
gladly  swap  for  budget^  changes — when  the  politi- 
cal case  for  “nays”  seems  compelling. 

First  of  all,  both  the  House  Democrats  and  the 
Senate  Republicans  have  pome  up  with  budget 
deficits  of  over  3100  billion.  It  could  indeed  be  easy 
to  reject  the  House  panel’s  spending  level  of  $780.5 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $36.6  billion  more  than  last 
year,  or  the  Senate  committee’s  $779.1  billion.  A 
“nay”  could  be  also  portrayed  as  a stand  against 
increased  taxation.  The  House  committee  pro- 
poses a three-year  increase,  totaling  $147  billion; 
the  Senate  resolution's  $95  billion  left  conserva- 
tives gasping.  Or  it  could  be  defended  as  striking  a 
blow  for  a strong  military.  The  House  committee 
budget  includes  a $47  billion  reduction  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan’s  proposed  increase  in  military 
speeding,  compared  with  a $22  billion  reduction 
voted  by  the  Senate  panel. 

Finally,  a “no”  vote  could  be  portrayed  as  de- 
fending the  interests  of  the  poor  and  middle-class 
Americans,  who  stand  to  lose  programs  and  funds 
if  the  budget  is  adopted.  In  the  Senate,  such  a vote 
could  also  be  construed  as  a vote  for  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  Senate  bill  would  provide  for  a reduction 
in  benefits  or  an  increase  in  taxes  to  produce  sav- 
ings totaling  $40  billion  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Jones's  quest  is  also  hampered  by  growing 
resentment  of  the  Budget  Committee,  which  is 
seen  as  usurping  the  powers  ot  the  standing  com- 
mittees, controlling  substance  through  process. 
There  are  also  increasing  questions  about  the 
budget  act  itself  and  the  potential  for  its  misuse. 
Some  fear  that  the  budget  process,  used  by  the 
White  House  as  the  cutting  edge  for  changes  in  so- 
cial policy  and  by  Cangressfonal  Democratic  lead- 
ers fighting  a rear-guard  action  to  salvage  the 
programs  that  they  nurtured  into  existence,  may 
not  survive  this  year’s  strain. 

Personal  animus  is  an  issue,  too.  Mr.  Janes’s 
relations- with  the  House  Democratic  leaders  .are  ; 
rincreasingly'Taneorous.-  They  consider  him  un-» 
duly  conservative,  overly  ambitious  and  insuffi- 
ciently partisan.  During  recent  budget  talks  with 


the  White  House,  one  leadership  aide  likened  Mr. 
Jones  to  the  British  Army  officers  In  “The  Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai"  who  became  so  Intent  on 
building  the  bridge  they  forgot  they  were  working 
for  the  enemy. 

What  the  43-year-old  Congressman  has  going 
for  him  — in  addition  to  tenacity,  a keen  intellect 
and  a disarmingly  dispassionate  manner  — is  a 
growing  view  that  he  holds  the  key  to  any  budget 
agreement.  “The  budget  resolution  has  become  a 
very  great  symbol,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “I've  told  my 
colleagues  that  the  budget  resolution  will  not  go 
away.  If  it  gets  voted  down,  I will  keep  coming 
back  relentlessly,  until  we  pass  one.  The  country 
is  demanding  that  we  act.  ” 

Perils  of  Inaction 

Most  lawmakers  seem  to  agree  that  only  a bi- 
partisan effort  will  produce  a budget  this  year. 
Many  think  it  will  spurred  by  the  fear  that  the 
financial  markets  would  be  so  alarmed  by  Con- 
gress’s inability  to  produce  a budget  that  interest 
rates  would  soar,  the  economy  would  plummet 
and  incumbents  in  both  parties  will  suffer  at  the 
Hands  of  the  voters.  “There  is  a general  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  government  to  gov- 
ern,” says  former  House  Budget  Committee 
chairman  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  who  is  now  co-chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  a Responsible  Federal 
Budget.  “The  question  now  is  whether  Congress 
ran  manage  fiscal  policy.” 

To  put  together  a budget  coalition,  Mr.  Jones  is 
reaching  out  to  what  he  calls  “the  broad  middle  of 
both  parties,”  including  the  moderate  Republican 
gypsy  moths,  who  last  year  voted  with  their  lead- 


ership. This  year,  many  of  those  “moths,”  who 
are  from  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West,  have  be- 
come the  prime  targets  of  Democrats  who  allege 
that  their  support  for  last  year’s  budget  resulted 
In  hardships  for  their  constituents.  “Most  gypsy' 
moths  believe  that  defense  and  revenues  should, 
carry  more  of  the  burden  than  they  did  last  year," 
said  Representative  Leon  E.  Panetta,  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  budget  committee. 

The  moderates  also  are  being  wooed  by  the 
House  Republican  leaders,  who  are  appealing  to 
their  party  loyalty.  In  terms  of  the  patty  pro- 
gram, however,  while  the  leaders  urge  greater  re- 
ductions in  military  spending  than  their  Senate 
.counterparts,  they  oppose  the  tax  increase  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  budget  committee.  To  the 
amazement  and  chagrin  of  die  White  House,  the 
House  Republican  leaders  last  week  rejected  the 
White  House-Senate  Republican  budget  Most  of- 
fensive, they  said,  was  the  Social  Security  provi- 
sion. They  urged  that  Social  Security  be  taken  out 
of  the  budget  entirely  — a issue  Mr.  Reagan 
ducked  in  his  press  conference  last  week.  “I’ll  let 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of 
the  House  work  it  out,”  he  said.  “It's  their  job.” 

Mr.  Giaimo  may  be  the  most  optimistic  man  in 
town.  “The  Democrats  and  Republicans  already 
have  reached  agreement  on  two  of  their  three  dif- 
• ferences,”  he  said.  “On  taxes,  the  principle  of  a 
tax  increase  has  been  established.  It's  going  to  be 
somewhere  between  $95  billion  and  $190  billion. 
Defense  is  the  same  thing.  Republicans  say  cut  it 
$5  billion,  Democrats  say  cut  it  $8  billion.  On  So- 
cial Security,  there's  no  question  they're  all  hung 
up.  But  give  them  a little  time.” 


Budgets  in  collision 


Federal  budget  estimates  passed  by  the  House  Budget  Committee  last  week 
vs.  proposals  passed  by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  on  May  5 and 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan.  (Fiscal  years,  in  billions  of  dollars) 


Revenues 


. House  Budget  Committee 
Senate  Budget  Committee 


Outlays 


House  Budget  Committee 
Senate  Budget  Committee 


Social  Security  adjustment  passed 
by  Senate  Budget  Committee  only* 


-17.0 


-17.0 


-6.0 


Deficit 


House  Budget  Committee 
Senate  Budget  Committee 


• Unspecified  measure  — increased  revenues  or  reduced  outlays  — to  equalize  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
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Never  a Dull  Moment  in  Races  for  Governor  and  Senator 


Election  Preview:  Only  in  California 


BY  ROBERT  LINDSEY 


Oooud/Dairt  BaramfBnra):  tJ.PJ.;  Associated  Press; 

Clockwise  from  top:  Gov.  Edmond  G.  Brown  Jr., 
San  Diego  Mayor  Pete  Wilson,  Representatives 
' Paul  N-  McCIoskey  and  Barry  M-  Goldwater  Jr. 


LOS  ANGELES — Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 
Jr.,  has  given  up  Zen  and  outer  space  for  concilia- 
tion and  a new  Image.  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Jr.  is 
insisting  that,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  his 
opponents,  he’s  as  smart  as  his  old  man.  And 
Maureen  Reagan,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
President,  claims  that  one  reason  her  uncle,  Neil 
Reagan,  is  opposing  her  is  sibling  rivalry. 

As  the  1982  primary  season  enters  the  home . 
stretch,  it’s  all  a part  of  politics  as  usual  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  state  that  gave  America  Richard 
Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan,  Howard  Jarvis  and 
George  Murphy,  the  song  and  dance  man  who  be- 
came a United  States  Senator. 

This  year  mast  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  candidates  who  want  to  succeed  Mr.  Brown,  a 
Democrat  who  is  not  seeking  re-election  as  Gover- 
nor, and  S.I.  Hayakawa,  the  former  college  presi- 
dent who  was  propelled  to  the  Senate  six  years 
ago.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  a Republican,  abandoned 
plans  to  seek  re-election  after  major  party  con- 
tributors pulled  the  financial  plug  on  his  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  primary. 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  is  expected  to 
win  easily.  In  tire  Republican  gubernatorial  pri- 
mary, Lt-  Governor  Mike  Curb  is  narrowly  ahead 
of  George  Deukmajian,  the  attorney  general,  ac- 
cording to  the  California  Poll  released  last  week, 
but  he  has  lost  ground  in  recent  weeks.  Supported 
by  many  members  of  President  Reagan's  original 
“kitchen  cabinet,”  Mr.  Curb  has  taken  a strong 
position  against  construction  of  a muiti-billion- 
dollar  water  project  on  the  June  8 ballot,  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal,  and  it  appears  to  have  helped  him 
with  tax-weary  voters.  Mr.  Deukmajian  is  stress- 
ing his  law-and-order  experience.' 

The  opinion  polls  indicate  that  Mr.  Brown,  the 
son  of  former  Governor  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown, 
is  far  and  away  the  front-runner  in  a five-way 
race  in  the  Democratic  Senate  primary.  The 
novelist  Gore  Vidal,  seemingly  deadly  serious 
about  his  candidacy,  has  moved  up  from  last  to 
second  place  in  most  surveys.  By  posing  questions 
such  as  how  Mr.  Brown  can,  at  once,  favor  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  and  expansion  of  the 
California-built  B-l  bomber  program,  Mr.  Vidal 
has  at  least  made  the  race  interesting. 

The  Republican  Senate  primary  campaign  has 
become  another  demonstration  of  how  geography 
can  make  life  complicated  for  political  candi- 
dates. In  a state  that  is  1,100  miles  long  and  has 
more  than  23  million  residents.  It  Is  virtually  im- 
possible for  a candidate  to  achieve  statewide  suc- 
cess without  spending  lots  of  money  on  television 
advertising.  Moreover,  the  1982  campaign  is 
demonstrating  anew  the  effects  of  regional  varia- 
tions among  the  state’s  voters  on  some  issues. 
Voters  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  (where 
most  Californians  live)  tend  to  be  more  conserve- . 
riwB  than  thntf  in  frhg  north 

Representative  Goldwater.  who  is  attempting 
to  make  tiie  most  of  his  father’s  name  and  reputa- 


tion, has  been  the  leader  in  opinion  polls  in  the 
crowded  race  for  more  than  a year.  But  in  recant 
weeks  he  has  been  losing  ground  steadily  to 
Mayor  San  Diego  Pete  Wilson,  thanks  partly  to  a 
$200,000  advertising  campaign  focused  on  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state.  According  to  a Califor- 
nia Poll  released  last  week,  Mr.  Goldwater,  who 
had  a 16  percentage  point  lead  in  the  poll  over  Mr. 
WBsmi  in  January,  now  is  ahead  by  only  one  point, 
29  percent  to  28  percent. 

Also  advancing  in  the  latest  poll,  with  24  per- 
cent, was  Representative  Paul  N.  (Pete)  McCIos- 
key, a moderate  who  lives  near  San  Francisco; 
polls  indicate  that  he  is  very  popular  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  tire  state,  but  much  less  so  in  the  south. 
Consequently,  he  is  now  doing  most  of  his  cam- 
paigning in  Los  Angeles. 

Among  many  of  the  state’s  political  profession- 
als, Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  McCIoskey  are  regarded 
as  potentially  the  most  formidable  opponents  for 
Mr.  Brown,  while  Mr.  Goldwater  is  not  rated  high 
as  a campaigner.  Mr.  GoldWater’s  opponents, 
particularly  fellow  conservative  Congressman 
Robert  K.  Dornan,  have  made  Mr.  Goldwater*  s, 
mental  capacity  the  central  issue  of  the  Republi- 
can campaign.  Mr.  Goldwater  has  told  reporters 
■ lately  that  he  is  tired  of  answering  questions 
“about  whether  I have  anything  upstairs  nr  not.”  . 

A Former  Governor  Is  a Factor 

Miss  Reagan  is  far  back  in  the  prills  bat  has  said 

die  would  not  withdraw  from  the  race.  After  Mr. 
Wilson  began  running  TV  commercials  that  in- 
chided  an  endorsement  from  Neil  Reagan;  the 
President’s  brother,  Miss  Reagan  persuaded  the 
White  House  to  tell  California  Republican  leaders 
that  her  father  had  endorsed  no  one.  Further.  she 
told  a reporter  that  she  felt  she  had  been  snubbed 
by  her  unde  because,  he  said,  be  was  jealous  of 
her  father's  election  as  President  — which  Nefi 
Reagan  denied. 

- Virtually  all  the  Republican  Senatorial  candi- 
dates have  linked  their  campaigns  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  although  Mr.  McCIoskey,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Mr.  Wilson,  have  been  increasingly 
critical  of  the  Administration’s  projected  high 
budget  deficits.  Mr.  McCIoskey  backs  proposals 
to  freeze  nudear  weapons  development.  Private- 
ly. aides  to  several  of  the  candidates  say  that  they 
are  becoming  increasingly  worried  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  will  not  improve  by  November, 
giving  Mr.  Brown,  the  likely  Democratic  Sena- 
torial candidate,  a potent  issue. 

For  now,  the  major  Republican  candidates  have 
something  in  common!  In  ads  that  are  beginning 
to  saturate  California  television  programming, 
they  are  all  pointing  to  Mr.  Brown’s  problems  as 
: governor  and  claiming  that  they — not  their  oppo- 
nents — have  the  best,  chance  to  beat  Mm  in 
November.  Still,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Brown’s  fa- 
mous recuperative  powers,  and  his  recent  efforts 
to  appear  a more  conventional,  more  conciliatory 
politician,  many  may  be  saying,  as  Mr.  Wilson  did 
in  aninterview  not  long  ago:  “Jerry  Brown's  sup- 
posed to  have -nine  lives.  -Yon  wonder  how  many 
he  can  have  left.” 
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W orldwide  recession,  a 
dearth  of  export  demand 
and  conservation  have 
curbed  coal’s  recovery. 


By  ROBERT  D.  RERSHEY  JR. 

WASHINGTON 

ClAL,  dangerous  to  mine,  awkward  to  handle  and 
dirty  to  burn,  was  on  the  comeback  trail.  In  theater, 
iousdays  following  the  1979  Iranian  oil  shock,  a new 
generation  of  coal  entrepreneurs  scoured.  Appalachia, 
mining  companies  rushed  to  open  new  seams  and  pits,  an 
export  market  flowered  as  Europe  searched  for  alterna- 
tives to  oil,  and  in  Washington,  decision-makers  spoke 
grandly,  of  how  America's  unsinkable  coal  reserves  would 
be  its  salvation.  There  was  even  hope  that  the  n~»u»  work- 
ers, totoriousty  independent  and  long  the  bane  of  the  coal 
fields,  would  contain. tbeib  militance  and  share  in  the 
coming  boom  for  coal. 

And  indeed,  growth  did  come.  Production,  at  about 
650  million  tons  in  1975,  exceeded  800  million  tons  last 
year.  In  those  same  years,  as  colliers  clogged  the  har- 
bors at  Hampton  Roads  and  in  Baltimore,  exports  soared 
to  110  million  tons  from  65.6  minion.  American  utilities, 
feeding  domestic  demand  for  electricity,  burned  almost 
~800  million  tons  of  coal  last  year,  up  from  about  400  million 
in  1975. 

But  the  boom  has  waned,  almost  before  it  started,  and 
coal’s  progress  again  looks  like  a long-odds,  uphill  battle. 
While  part  of  the  problem  is  coal's  very  dirtiness,  and  the 
environmental  concerns  it  stirs,  coal  has  also  collided 
with  fundamental  economics.  It  is  being  hurt  by  world- 
wide recession  and  foreign  competition  and,  most  nota- 
bly, by  the  same  unexpectedly  sharp  conservation  curve 
that  caught  oil  off  guard:  Demand  for  electricity,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  80  percent  of  coal  output,  is  simply 
not  growing  much  any  more.  Overseas,  buying  has  dried 
up.  In  Washington,  where  the  pollution  battle  is  fought, 
special  interest  groups  continue  to  throw  up  a ragbag  of 
legislative  proposals  that  would  hem  coal  in.  Overca- 
pacity has  returned. 

In  short,  there  Is  a glut  in  coal,  and  it  shows  signs  of 
being  a persistent  gluL 

“The  certainty  that  coal  will  save  the  world  has  col- 
lapsed,” observed  Siegmund  Kupferberg,  executive  vice 
president  of  Foreston  Coal  International  Inc.,  a New 
York-based  export  company.  “New  business  is  practi- 
cally nonexistent.” 

“It  is  dear  the  recession  is  cutting  heavily,”  added 
Joel  Price,  a vice  president  and  coal  specialist  at  the  Wall ' 
Street  firm  of  Donaldson,  Lufkin  & Jenrette.  “Itlooks  like 
everything  has  Just  plain  deteriorated. M 

Seasonal  factors,  from  therecord-cold  winter  just 
past  to  the  fact  that  most  coal  is  marketed  under  long- 
term contracts  tied  to  the  April  1 opening,  of  the  “coal 
|ear,"  camouflaged  the  market  softness,  as  did  the  catch-  - 

up  demand  following  lastyear*scoal  strike.  

But  prices*,  for  both  the  steam  coal  burned  in  utility 
boilers  and  tin  metallurgical,  or  coking,  coal,  used  for 
steelmaking,  have  unmistably  softened,  typically  by  $5  to 
$8  a ton  since  last  foil  an  the  spot  market  In  percentage 
terms,  analysts  say,  the  decline  is  about  as  sharp  as  the 
for-morepublicized  drop  in  oil  prices. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  conditions  in  the  industry  ap- 
pear to  have  worsened  significantly,  prompting  hurried 
recalculations  by  securities  analysts,  railroads  and 
others  engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 

The  long  lines  of  waiting  ships  that  forced  adoption  of 
a “reservation”  system  to  minimize  costly  demurrage 
charges  have  evaporated  as  overseas  demand  died.  At 
Newport  News,  for  example,  80  ships  were  in  the  reserva- 
tion registry  in  late  February  but  by  late  April,  the  num- 
ber had  fallen  to  56  and  since  then,  to  only  39.  The  drop  in 
Norfolk  over  this  period  was  from  29  to  13  to  6. 

“This  definitely  reflects  a slowdown  in  demand  and 
orders  which  won't  be  reflected,  statistically,  until  July  or 
August,”  Constance  D.  Holmes,  the  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation's export  specialist,  said.  Added  William  W.  Mason, 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Exporters  Association  and  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Island  Creeds  Coal  Company,  “It's  all  realty 
dried  up.” 

Not  everybody,  of  course,  is  convinced  that  the  bloom 
is  off  exports.  “We  keep  bearing  the  export  business  has 
gone  to  pot,  but  we  don't  see.it,”  said  Hays  T.  Watkins, 
rhairman  of  the  CSX  Corporation,  the  nation's  biggest 
coal-hauling  railroad.  ,?We  think  the  year  as  a whole  is 
going  to  be  relatively  good.” 

But  at  the  National  Coal  Association,  while  the  offi- 
cial export  estimate  for  1982  is  still  110  minion  ton s,  un- 
changed from  1981,  staff  appraisals  have  trimmed  the 
total  to  105  million  tons. 

Particularly  grim  is  the  relatively  small  metallurgy 
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Loading  ore  at  the  Sun  Company’s  Cordero  open-pit  mine  in  northeast  Wyoming.  It  yielded  some  8 million  tons  last  year. 
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cal  sector,  which  has  already  been  depressed  far  about 
two  years  as  a result  of  the  bartering  suffered  by  steel 
producers. 

In  Gary,  W.Va.,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
dosed  in  mid-April  five  mines  that  supplied  various  of  its 
plants  and  1,250  miners  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
union's  District  29,  which  covers  much  of  southern  West 
Virginia,  has  been  forced  to  put  its  office  staff  on  a four- 
day  week. 

“It  was  rally  a matter  of  time  before  steel  'dumping* 

, hur$.us,”  asserted  Arnell  Church,  a UJ^W.  spokesman. 
“This  shows  the_bleakness  fn_steel.”  Another  official"  bf ' 
the  254,000-member  union  said  it  had  been  more  than  20 
years  since  U.S.  Steel  engaged  in  large-scale  mftw»  dos- 
~ tags  in  the  area. 

Apart  from  possible  dumping  of  foreign  steel,  the 
American  coal  industry  has  been  hurt  by  the  drop  in  home 
building,  which  has  affected  demand  for  ^geel-ustag  appli- 
ances, and  by  imports  of  Japanese  cars. 

Unlike  the  ail  market,  where  there  are  now  distinct 
signs  that  the  year-long  oversupply  is  ending,  the  outlook 
for  coal  remains  dim. 

“There  is  too  much  capacity  chasing  too  little  d*. 
mand,”  said  Jack  Kawa,  a research  vice  president  at 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc.  He  expects  to  see  little  im- 
provement in  this  balance  for  at  least  12  to  18  months  and 
worries  that  it  may  have  to  be  resolved  by  a vigorous 
shakeout  of  marginal  producers. 

The  current  gloom  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bright 
future  that  was  in  sight  for  the  American  coal  industry 
only  a few  years  ago.  The  first  oil  shock,  the  Arab  em- 
bargo in  the  winter  of  1973-74,  produced  much  talk  of  ex- 
ploiting American  coal  reserves  so  vast  they  would  last 
for  centuries.  Then,  as  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  sent  prices  soaring,  it  became  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  deliver  coal  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  at  a competitive  price  with  ofl  and  gas. 

In  1979,  following  the  accident  at  the  Three  Mile  Is- 
land nuclear  plant  and  the  redoubling  of  oil  prices  that  ac- 
companied  the  Iranian  revolution,  the  pieces  finally  came 
together.  American  exporters  could  profitably  send  coal 
to  any  point  in  the  world. 

“That’s  when  something  finally  happened,"  declared 
Carl  E.  Bagge,  a bluff,  former  railroad  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  who  now  serves  as 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 


The  liuge  American  utility  market  began  switching  to 
the  newly  promising  fuel.  While  in  1972,  before  the  first  of 
the  oil  shocks,  the  utilities  had  been  44.1  percent  coal 
fired,  they  are  now  52  percent  dependent  an  steam  coaL  _• 

A sudden,  largely  unexpected  explosion  in  overseas 
demand  for  steam  coal  developed  as  operators  of  Euro- 
. pean  power  plants,  faced  with  sharply  higher  oil  prices, 
rapidly  converted  to  coal  as  well. 

The  result  was  a virtually  new  market  to  supplement 
the  nation’s  traditionally  large  exports  of  caking,  or 
metallurgical,  coal.  Before  long,  the  harbors  ^Hampton 
Roads  and  Baitimorerwere  choked  with  colliers. 

“It’s  this  dramatic  turn  of  economic  events  which  has 
lighted  the  fires  of  a boom  of  steam  coal  exports  un- 
matched in  the  American  coal  industry’s  long  history," 
Mr.  Bagge  told  a coal  conference  earlier  this  year. 

Orders  placed  last  fall  resulted  in  record  export  fig- 
ures far  March,  as  10.3  million  tons  cleared  United  States 
ports,  according  to  recently  published  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures,  up  from  the  previous  peak  of  9.6  million  tons 
set  in  November  1981. 

But  the  more  current  reality  is  in  the  slim  reservation 
lists  for  colliers  at  major  ports.  New  export  orders  appear 
to  have  come  to  almost  a complete  halt,  largely  because 
of  stepped  up  competition  from  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  particularly  Poland. 

While  no  firm  figures  are  yet  available,  American 
specialists  say  that  Poland,  driven  by  a desperate  need 
for  foreign  currency,  has  returned  to  the  export  market  to 
sell  coal  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Polish  coal, 
said  Mr.  Mason  of  the  Coal  Exporters  Association,  is  com- 
ing back  into  the  market  “much  stronger  than  I think  any- 
body envisioned.”  In  that,  analysts  suggest,  Poland  is 
proving  wrong  the  contention  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  leg- 
endary American  labor  leader,  that  “You  can't  mine  coal 
with  bayonets.” 

Steam  coal  exports  from  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected by  Mr.  Price,  the  Donaldson,  Lufkin  analyst,  to 
slide  this  year  to  between  33  million  and  35  million  tons, 
from  45  million  in  1981.  Mr.  Kawa  of  Dean  Witter,  shaving 
his  estimate  last  week,  looks  for  about  38  million  tons . 

Over  all,  the  National  Coal  Association  forecasts  a 
rise  in  total  coal  consumption  of  3.7  percent  in  1982,  to  868 
million  tons,  but  with  the  latest  staff  revision  cutting  5 
million  tons  from  exports,  attaining  even  that  growth  ap- 
pears more  ami  more  unlikely.  And  even  if  attained,  the 
3.7  percent  compares  poorly  with  the  double-digit  in- 


creases in  recent  years. 

Production,  meanwhile,  is  expected  to  rise  9.7  per- 
cent, to  880  million  tons,  with  the  Eastern  coal  fields 
producing  590  million  and  the  West  290  million.  That 
would  simply  worsen  a situation  wherein  capacity  al- 
ready outstrips  demand  by  an  amount  the  coal  associa- 
tion estimates  at  anywhere  from  100  million  to  150  million 
tons  a year. 

Prices,  not  surprisingly,  are  expected  to  remain  de- 
pressed. “The  fact  that  we  have  100  million  tons,  maybe 
more,  of  overcapacity,  is  going  to  be  an  effective  re- 
straint, ” Mr.  Bagge  said.  • ■' • 

While  80  percent  of  the  nation's  production  goes  out  on 
long-term  contract,  where  prices  are  fixed,  the  story  Is 
told  in  the  spot  market.  The  price-supporting  effects  of 
last  year’s  strike  began  wearing  off  in  the  fall . Metallurgi- 
cal ggal,  which  in  October  had  gone  for  $40  to  850  a ton  at 
the  mine,  depending  on  chemical  volatility,  has  sagged  to 
a $38-to~$47  range.  Steam  coal,  depending  on  sulfur  con- 
tent, has  gone  from  $28  to  $35  a ton  down  to  $22  to  $27. 

If  price  softness  is  expected  to  persist,  so  is  the  pickup 
in  export  competition  and  the  fact  that  coal’s  far-and- 
away  biggest  customers  — the  electric  utilities  that  now 
take  80  percent  of  production — are  facing  lean  times  of 
their  own.  Electricity  production  in  the  1980’s  is  expected 
to  grow  by  no  more  than  2%  percent  a year . 

While  prices  soften,  however,  costs  threaten  to  con- 
tinue on  an  upward  spiral.  Labor,  while  showing  signs  of 
befog  somewhat  less  militant,  remains  feisty.  About  a 
week  ago,  for  example  Federal  proposals  to  limit  fines  for 
mine  safety  violations  brought  the  threat  of  a walkout. 

But  the  big  price  pressure  results  largely  from  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  Coal-burning  utility  plants,  despite 
substantial  antipollution  outlays  overthe  last  decade,  still 
emit  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  sulfur  dioxide  released 
into  the  nation’s  atmosphere,  according- to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

Washington’s  efforts  to  mandate  a cleanup  have  not 
only  slowed  conversions  of  oil-fired  plants  to  coal  but  also 
reshaped  the  industry  Itself  by  first  making  Western  low- 
sulfur  coal  more  attractive  and  then,  in  1978,  by  requiring 
“scrubbers”  so  that  Eastern  higb-sulfur  coal  would  not  be 
disadvantaged. 

One  of  the  issues  now  before  Congress,  which  is  seek- 
ing to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Is  whether  the  cost  of 
scrubbers  jeopardizes  coal's  substantial  cost  advantages 
over  oil  and  gas. 
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Sales  of  Big  3 Auto  Makers  Rise  20.6% 

Auto  salm  were  up  a strong  20.6  per-  “ ~ ~ ~9  - TT"  . “ 

Braniff  s Clipped  Wings 


Auto  sales  were  up  a strong  20.6  per- 
cent for  the  Big  Three  auto  makers  in 
early  May,  the  corqp^nies  said;  the 
strongest  showing  came  from  General 
Motors.  The  sales  gain  renewed  hopes 
for  a successful  spring  selling  season 
and  some  recovery  lor  the  belea- 
guered automakers. 

• 

Retail  sales  rose  L4  percent  in 
April,  the  Commerce  Department 
said,  while  wholesale  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  Labor  Department, 
reversed  two  months  of  declines  and 
edged  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  0.9  per- 
cent In  April.  But  industrial  output 
slipped  0.6  percent  from  its  March 
level,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
ported — evidence,  economists  said, 
that  the  recession  was  stUl  deepening. 
• 

Consumers  increased  ihetr  debt  by 
$990  million  in  March,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  — the  biggest 
gain  in  total  installment  debt  since 
last  October  — while  companies 
trimmed  inventories  in  March  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month,  by  0.5  per- 
cent. 

The  nation’s  money  supply  rose  $800 
.million  to  the  week  ended  May  5,  the 
Federal  Reserve  said.  The  change 
was  near  market  expectations  and  re- 
sulted in  only  a slightly  decline  in  in- 
terest rates. 


Braniff,  after  three  years  of 
heavy  losses,  is  grounded.  On 
Wednesday,  all  flights  were  sus- 
pended, employees  were  told  to 
take  their  bektagtags  borne. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  Howard 
D.  Putnam  (right),  Braniffs 
chairman,  awoke  a Fort  Worth 
judge  and  filed  for  protection 
under  Chapter  21  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law.  None  of  the  39  credi- 
tors that  told  $733.2  million  of  the 
airline's  debt  had  “pulled  the 
ping,”  Mr.  Putnam  insisted.  Nor 
had  the  airline  called  it  quits;  it 
would  try  to  reorganize,  be  said. 
Analysts  said  that  Braniff,  the 
first  major  domestic  airline  to  file 
a bankruptcy  action,  expanded  too 
rapidly  after  airline  deregulation 
in  1978- 


Firestone  ended  talks  with  RCA  on 
Hertz.  The  tire  maker  said  it  could  not 
pursue  its  “ongoing  business”  and  buy 
the  car  rental  agency,  for  which  ana- 
lysts have  said  RCA  will  demand  at 
least  $700  million. 

• 

B.  F.  Goodrich  may  be  the  first 
American  company  to  have  a claim 


:-u— 


against  Iran  paid  oat  of  a $1  billion  se- 
curity account  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
The  Akron,  Ohio,  robber  company 
said  one  of  its  claims  received  formal 
approval  for  a $182,250 payment 
• 

Digital  Equipment  entered  the  per- 
sonal computer  market  with  three 
new  products,  priced  from  $3,500  to 


$5,000  and  aimed  at  the  small  business 
market. 


A special  I.T.T.  inquiry  found  a fur- 
ther $10  million  in  questionable  fpr- 
eign  payments  during  the  1970’s,  ac- 
cording to  a report  filed  in  Federal 
court.  It  was  the  third  such  report  pre- 
pared by  I.T.T.  directors. 

• 

Exxon’s  after-tax  writeoff  as  a re- 
sult of  its  withdrawal  from  the  Colony 
Shale  Oil  Project  will  be  a maximum 
$125  million,  shareholders  were  told. 
The  project  is  not  abandoned,  only  “in 
mothballs,”  the  company  said. 

• 

Raising  the  national  debt  ceiling  is 
imperative,  the  Treasury  plans  to  tell 
Congress,  if  the  Government  is  to 
meet  its  bills.  The  ceiling  is  now 
$1,079.8  billion;  the  debt,  more  than’ 
$1,000  billion.  The  proposed  increase 
would  be  the  third  in  16  months. 

• 

Aid  for  falling  thrift  units,  in  the 
form  of  a proposed  $8.5  billion  Treas- 
ury-backed fund  to  guarantee  their 
net  worth,  was  approved  by  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  The  proposal, 
opposed  by  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee, will  proceed  to  the  full  House. 

• 

France  said  it  will  demand  a$l  bil- 
lion investment,  on  the  part  of  its  na- 
tionalized banks,  into  major  French 
nationalized  companies. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
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Company  Salas  Last  NatChng 

GMot 4,461,500  44  + 

Exxon 4,248,800  29 

AmAir 4,013,500  17%  + 2% 

SonyCp 3,401,700  16%  + 1% 

Tandy 2^70,400  28%  - 1% 

HobB 2,801,100  24%  + % 

Sears. 2,699,500  20%  + % 

CIGNA 2,684,100  42%  - 4% 

Bab  Pur 2,677,700  14 

Chmpln 2,475,900  14%  - 1% 

Delta 2,368,600  32%  + 2% 

Datpnt 2,360,900  14%  + % 

BM 2^97,500  63%  - 1% 

WmCm 2^09,800  53  - 2% 

Branii 2.114,800  % - 1% 
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The  Conversion  of  Ronald  Reagan 


Billy  Graham  and  Ronald  Reagan  turned  up  a 
lot  of  soil  last  week  as,  coincidentally,  they  preached 
reconciliation  to  the  Kremlin.  Moved  by  public  pas- 
sions about  nuclear  weapons,  the  evangelist  refined 
his  ideas  about  religious  freedom  and  the  President 
redefined  his  view  of  detente.  Mr.  Reagan  had  by  far 
the  better  script. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  Mr.  Graham  wanted  to 
accomplish  with  his  misguided  denials  of  Soviet  re- 
pression. Mr.  Reagan  feigned  no  such  respect  for 
Soviet  policy.  He  finally  treated  questions  of  charac- 
ter and  philosophy  as  irrelevant  to  the  quest  for 
agreements  that  might  preserve  peace  and  moder- 
ate the  arms  race.  While  sermonizers.  East  and 
West,  confuse  coexistence  with  gestures  of  good  will 
or  trust,  the  President  offers  the  realistic  prospect  of 
a “constructive  relationship”  grounded  in  self-inter- 
est. 

• 

For  Mr.  Reagan,  that  constitutes  a dramatic 
conversion.  Most  notable  was  the  confession  that  his 
contempt  for  Soviet  conduct  (“commit  any  crime 
. . . lie  . . . cheat”)  was  not  an  obstacle  to  negotia- 
tion. Fear  and  suspicion  obviously  surround  the 
table,  but  the  Reagan  team  no  longer  disputes  the 
necessity  of  sitting  down  to  talk. 

Thus  the  President  also  abandoned  "linkage,” 
the  doctrine  that  nuclear  arms  restraint  must  await 
the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan,  the  end  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  or  even  the  end  of  Sqviet-Amexican  an- 
tagonisms. The  idea  that  arms  control  is  a favor  to 
the  Russians  dies  hard  in  the  mind  of  a generation 
that  still  pines  for  military  superiority.  The  recogni- 
tion that  nuclear  weapons,  uniquely,  cannot  be  in- 
struments of  policy  is  drifting  up  rather  than  down 
the  age  ladder.  But  it  is  sinking  in. 

Obviously,  agitation  in  the  streets  of  Europe  and 


America  for  a freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  dictated 
the  timing  and  tone  of  the  President’s  new  bid  to 
Moscow.  Yet  he  rose  above  defensiveness.  Relying 
more  than  ever  on  the  judgment  of  Secretary  of 
State  Haig,  Mr.  Reagan  realized  that  to  impress  the 
Kremlin  he  first  had  to  win  over  Western  opinion.  He 
acknowledged  Europe's  stake  in  his  policy  and  dis- 
covered at  least  some  merit  in  his  predecessors’ 
policies  of  detente. 

Indeed,  while  deploring  the  failure  of  East-West 
trade  to  produce  Soviet  “restraint,”  the  President 
renewed  the  offer  of  commerce  and  credits  as  a re- 
ward for  moderation.  He  claimed  to  be  doing  more 
than  he  has  yet  done  to  press  the  Kremlin  to  choose 
between  economic  collaboration  and  sanctions.  But 
not  unreasonably,  he  hopes  that  Soviet  stress  may 
yet  make  the  trade  lure  effective. 

The  Russians  will  be  tempted  to  crow  about  the 
heat  generated  by  the  freeze  movement.  But  gloss- 
ing over  the  President’s  ideas  on  arms  reduction 
would  be  a serious  misreading  of  the  consensus  that 
he  now  represents. 

So  long  as  he  seemed  to  dread  negotiation  and 
lacked  a plausible  arms  control  program,  the  freeze 
campaign  was  an  effective  political  challenge.  But 
few  knowledgeable  Americans  actually  favor  a 
freeze  or  think  it  can  work.  It  was  not  Mr.  Reagan, 
after  all,  but  Jimmy.  Carter  and  his  genteel  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cyrus  Vance,  who  first  warned  that 
only  large  reductions  could  restrain  the  arms  race. 

That  Moscow  held  out  for  the  modest  limits  of 
the  unratified  second  arms  treaty  wasted  five  years. 
That  Mr.  Reagan  refuses  to  build  on  that  treaty  may 
waste  five  more.  Without  a broad  program  of  reduc- 
tions, however,  no  restraints  will  last  in  any  case. 
Mr.  Reagan’s  new  approach  is  neither  extreme  nor 
only  defensive.  It  deserves  a solid  reply.  " 


Unemployment  Still  Hurts 


With  the  unemployment  rate  steaming  toward 
10- percent,  President  Reagan  keeps  trying  to  mini- 
mize the  problem.  Last  month  he  blamed  high 
unemployment  on*  women  crowding  into  the  labor 
force;  this  month  he  observes  that  joblessness  isn’t 
as  hard  as  in  the  Great  Depression. 

Superficially,  he’s  right.  Today's  10.3  million 
unemployed  have  tumbled  into  a safety  net  that 
wasn’t  there  a half  century  ago.  It  is  woven  of  broad 
unemployment  insurance,  food  stamps,  welfare  and 
that  greatest  social  innovation,  the  multiworker 
family.  As  a result,  in  families  where  someone  has 
lost  a job,  the  median  income  falls  by  30  percent  but 
it  does  not  collapse.  About  4 of  every  10  unemployed 
persons  still  live  in  families  with  incomes  of  $20,000 
or  more. 

It’s  also  true  that  there  would  be  fewer  unem- 
ployed if  women  stayed  home.  (The  same,  of  course, 
could  be  said  of  men.) 

So  what?  Some  unemployment  will  afflict  30  ■ 
million  Americans  in  1982.  For  many  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely painful.  And  the  rate  in  the  auto,  steel,  lum- 
ber and  construction  industries  is  much  higher  than 
the  average  9.4  percent;  prospects  there  are  grim, 
and  financial  and  psychological  stress  is  intense. 


Despite  file  safety  net,  30  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  feasly  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less,  and 
nearly  20  percent  are  below  the  official  poverty  line. 
Black  workers  suffer  disproportionately;  they  ac- 
count for  10  percent  of  the  labor  force  but  20  percent 
of  the  jobless,  22  percent  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed and  nearly  40  percent  of  the  workers  who 
have  given  up  the  job  hunt. 

As  for  women,  many  feel  high  prices  leave  no 
choice  between  working  for  pay  and  working  at 
home.  When  unemployment  strikes  a tenth  of  the  10 
million  female  heads  of  household,  its  sting  is  espe- 
cially sharp.  They  have  fewer  other  workers  in  the 
family  than  male-headed  households. 

While  the  President  tries  to  explain  away  the 
pain.  Congress,  at  least,  is  discussing  more  substan- 
tial comfort.  The  drive  to  extend  unemployment  in- 
surance for  an  extra  13  weeks  in  states  with  severe 
unemployment  is  a sound  response,  especially  if 
Congress  also  tightens  the  law  by  subjecting  more 
unemployment  benefits  to  income  taxes. 

The  larger  need,  though,  is  for  an  anti-inflation 
policy  more  humane  than  massive  recession.  How- 
ever great  the  changes  in  life  styles,  unemployment 
still  hurts. 


Drinking  Age  Math 


Should  New  York  raise  the  drinking  age  to  19? 
The  numbers  say  yes. 

Studies  show  that  the  crash  rate  of  18-year-old 
drivers  is  significantly  higher  than  that  of  16-  and 
17-year-olds.  In  New  York,  the  crash  rate  of  18-year- 
olds  is  four  times  the  crash  rate  of  drivers  of  all 
ages,  and  almost  six  times  the  rate  of  drivers  older 
than  24. 

In  recent  years,  nine  states  have  raised  their 
drinking  age,  permitting  analyses  of  traffic  acci- 
dents that  isolate  drinking  age  from  other  factors, 
like  speed  limits  and  the  availability  of  gasoline. 


These  studies  show  that  an  increase  in  drinking  age 
can  reduce  crashes  by  those  dangerous  18-year-old 
drivers  by  about  30  percent. 

Outside  New  York  City,  alcohol-related  automo- 
bile accidents  result  in  more  than  25  percent  of  all 
deaths  of  18-year-olds.  State  experts  predict  that 
raising  the  drinking  age  to  19  would  result  in  275 
fewer  crashes  per  year,  460  fewer  serious  injuries 
and  a 44  percent  reduction  in  fatal  auto  accidents. 
That  would  save  25  to  35  lives. 

The  arithmetic,  in  short,  offers  a cogent  argu- 
ment for  raising  the  drinking  age,  and  doing  it  soon. 


Topics 

Democracy,  More  or  Less 


Uncle  Sugar’s  Sugar 

Four  years  ago  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a splendid  democrat  named 
Antonio  Guzmdn  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. But  he  almost  didn’t  make  it;  a 
restless  military  was  poised  to  snatch 
victory  from  him.  It  took  determined 
United  States  pressure  to  persuade 
the  generals  to  let  the  people  rule. 

That  history  is  pertinent  when  is- 
landers again  vote  for  a president. 
Mr.  Guzm&n  is  not  a candidate;  in  an 
unheard-of  gesture,  be  wants  to  relin- 
quish power  voluntarily.  The  front- 
runner is  the  left-of-center  Salvador 
Jorge  Blanco,  too  snippily  independ- 
ent tor  some  American  bureaucrats 
but  unquestionably  a democrat. 

What  will  the  generals  do  if  Mr. 
Bianco  wins?  If  they  try  again  to  in- 
tervene, will  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion prove  its  commitment  to  Latin 
democracy?  Much  bangs  on  the  an- 
swers. Democracy  now  has  roots; 
President  Guzmfin  has  given  powerful 
impetus  to  a legitimate  and  constitu- 
tional succession. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
serious  about  Caribbean  basin  devel- 


opment, it  has  leverage.  America  is 
still  Uncle  Sugar;  decisions  about 
sugar  quotas  can  perfectly  well  be  tied 
to  how  conscientiously  the  generals 
heed  the  election  returns. 


Cable  Soap 

Pitchmen  tor  cable  television 
proudly  tout  its  advantages  over  the 
conventional  kind:  feature  films  with- 
out commercials,  culture  and  chil- 
dren’s channels.  Still,  the  supply  of 
distinctive  material  is  not  limitless 
and  as  cable  scrounges  to  fill  Its 
dozens  of  channels,  it  drifts  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  undistinguished 
fare  of  regular  TV.  Indeed,  soap 
operas  may  soon  appear  on  cable 
alongside  grand  opera.  Home  Box  Of- 
fice, the  biggest  pay  cable  network,  is 
considering  a series  based  on  the  film 
“Carnal  Knowledge.”  Predictably, 
cable  soaps  will  be  racier;  one  rival 
cable  manager  predicts  it  will  “go  a 
step  or  two  beyond  what’s  being  done 
on  Dallas  or  General  Hospital.” 

So  which  will  cable  television  be?  A 
visionary  new  entertainment  and  in- 


formation medium,  or  just  a conduit 
for  the  same  mindless  soaps  and  sit- 
coms? Stay  tuned. 


Drug  Violence 

In  response  to  community  opposi- 
tion, several  Westchester  legislators 
are  trying  to  suffocate  the  Yorktown 
Phoenix  House  drug  rehabilitation 
program.  They  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  state  from 
providing  any  funds  for  the  program, 
which  it  runs  jointly  with  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  program  combines  a high 
school  education  with  counseling  and 
supervision.  A local  reporter  wrote 
after  a visit  that  the  ’100  young  people 
enrolled  are  for  the  most  part  hard- 
working children  of  the  middle-das, 
trying  to  set  their  lives  in  order. 

Since  the  program  opened  in 
December,  they  have  caused  no  prob- 
lems for  the  surrounding  community. 
Their  most  violent  activity  takes 
place  on  the  lacrosse  field.  They  de- 
serve better  than  the  legislators'  cal- 
lous rejection. 


Letters 

Weapons  Dealers  to  the  World,  Take  Note! 


To  the  Editor; 

On  May  4,  events  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic rose  to  a new  height  of  irony:  A so- 
phisticated, nearly  brand-new  de- 
stroyer of  the  British  Navy  was  ruined 
and  sunk  by  an  Exocet  missile,  with 
consequent  loss  of  at  least  30  lives. 

The  Exocet  was  developed  jointly  by 
the  British  and  French  defense  estab- 
lishments, produced  in  France  and  sold 
to  the  Argentines  by  France.  The  mis- 
sile was  fired  from  a Super  Etendant 
jet  aircraft,  designed  and  built  by  the 
French  and  sold  by  them  to  Argentina. 

It  is  almost  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  that  current  Argentine  tech- 
nology could  have  developed  or 
produced  either  the  missile  or  the  air- 
craft. Indeed,  there  seems  reason  to. 
conjecture  that  the  Argentine  armed 
forces  either  did  not  maintain  or  did 
not  use  these  systems  correctly,  since 
the  missile  appears  not  to  have  struck 
the  Sheffield  in  its  hull,  as  it  was  de- 
signed to  do.  but  in  its  superstructure. 

There  is  also  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  possession  of  such  weapons— 
as  well  as  the  possession  of  imposing- 
looking,  albeit  aging,  naval  and  air 
fleets,  sold  to  Argentina  by  such 
major  powers  as  the  United  States, 
France  and  Britain  — were  an  em- 
boldening factor  in  tbe  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment’s decision  to  divert  its  peo- 
ple’s attention  from  domestic  prob- 
lems by  using  force  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  the  Argentine  claims  to  the 
Falklands. 

Now  the  major  powers  have  before 
them  an  actual  example  of  the  kind  of 
event  of  whose  coming  they  have  been 
warned  for  years: 


Siding  With  Britain 
Was  a U.S.  Mistake 

To  the  Editor: 

As  an  American  citizen,  I deeply  re- 
gret our  country’s  policy  in  the  Malvi- 
nas (Falkland)  conflict  and  the 
American  news  media’s  lack  of  objec- 
tivity on  tbe  subject  It  is  shocking 
that  the  United  States,  which  has 
fought  so  hard  against  world  colonial- 
ism, would  sustain  and  assist  Britain 
in  its  colonial  adventure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Argen- 
tina's sovereign  rights  over  tbe  is- 
lands, received  from  Spain  and  peace- 
fully exercised  until  the  British  took 
the  islands  by  force  in  1833.  The  U.S. 
should  therefore  have  sided  with  Ar- 
gentina, or,  if  prior  agreements  with 
Britain  had  made  that  impossible,  re- 
mained neutral.  And  oar  disregard  of 
tbe  O -A. S.’s  decision  signifies  the  rup- 
ture of  the  Inter-American  system 
and  thelossof  LLSr-leadership : sooth  of 
theltioQirfentfe:1  ^ * 

I haye  been  living  in  Argentina  for 
15  months.  I know  tbe  quality  of  its 
people  and  their  identification  with 
the  West-  And  I know  that  on  the 
Malvinas  question  they  are  united  be- 
hind their  Government.  That  we 
should  invite  thednss  of  their  friend- 
ship by  supporting  a lost  cause  makes 
no  sense.  Jose  A Hernandez 
Buenos  Aires,  May  3, 1982 


Sell  advanced  weapons  to  unstable 
governments,  to  actual  or  potential 
dictatorships,  sell  these  weapons  to 
prop  up  unreliable  or  downright 
treacherous  military  alliances  or  to 
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improve  erne’s  awn  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  — and  you  do  so  at 
your  own  peril. 

Tbe  French  economy,  and  the  Brit- 
ish, would  both  have  been  far  better 
off  if  Britain  had  paid  France  not  to 
sell  these  weapons  to  Argentina,  had 
paid  France  more  than  its  actual  gain 
from  tbe  sale. 

Among  us,  the  giant  arms  dealers  of 
the  world — the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
U.K.,  France,  Vest  Germany  and  Is- 
rael — have  armed  the  world’s  thugs, 
blunderers  and  psychopaths.  Among 
us,  we  have  given  or  sold  to  Pakistan, 
Libya,'  Iraq,  Argentina,  Israel  and 


To  the  Editor: 

Who  is  Pope  Bull? 

Your  April  24  edition  carried  a 
quarter-page  ad  paid  by  Amigo,  an 
organization  of  Argentine  residents 
in  tbe  U.S.,  claiming  the  “Malvinas 
Islands”  for  Argentina. 

To  launch  this  claim,  the  ad  cites 
"Pope  Bull’s  ‘Inter  coetera  y Dudum 
siqiridem’  1483." 

Pope  Bull  was  in  fact  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI,  the  father  of  Cesare  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  - among  numerous 
other  offspring,  a macho  Spaniard, 
the  good  pope  was  quite  free  in  divid- 
- ing  realms:  In  1483  he  settled  a dis- 
pute between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  by  fdgwfae  to  Portugal 
ail  future  discoveries  east  of  a north- 
south  line  drawn  370  miles  off  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Spain  got  every- 
thing westward,  including  tbe  Falk- 

lffll  . tf.jBwsse*.;  «bg 

United  States^  - , . . - . 

This  information,  together  with 
what  follows,  has  been  deliberately 
taken  from  a German  encyclopedia. 
After  all,  any  Anglo-Saxon  ency- 
clopedic product  (Americana  or  Bri- 
tannica)  would  be  suspect  as  preju- 
diced against  tbe  Argentine  school 
textbook  point  of  view.  The  German 
encyclopedia  chosen,  because  it  lies 
to  hand,  is  Meyers  Konversation- 


Brazil  the  wherewithal  to  destroy 
major  cities  and  small  nations. 

Among  us,  we  have  given  or  sold  the 
means  to  conduct  guerrilla  operations 
and  street  assassinations  to  Chile,  the 
P.L.O.  and  its  clients,  such  as  Carlos, 
the  I.1LA.  and  Idl  Amin  when  he  was 
In  power.  Among  us,  we  have  given  or 
sold  fighter  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Chile,  Brazil, 
Jordan,  Cuba.  We  have  sold  Awacs  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  nearly  did  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

We  all,  the  Western  nations  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  have  developed  powerful 
weapons  and  scattered  them  before 
the  worst  sorts  of  megalomaniacs, 

. who  are  not  restrained  even  by  such 
impulses  of  responsibility  as  occasion- 
ally restrain  our  own  megalomaniacs. 

Will  we  all  now  reconsider  this 
stupid  policy,  this  boomerang  policy 
of  selling  weapons  to  the  world?  Will 
we  all  now  responsibly  face  the  need 
for  serious  arms-control  discussions 
which  will  deal  not  only  with  strategic 
weapons  but  also  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  theater  weapons,  conventional 
as  well  as  nuclear? 

If  we  don't,  we  will  find  with  in- 
creasing frequency  that  the  peace  will 
be  threatened,  and  that  our  own  forces 
will  be  blown  up  by  “smart”  bombs  or 
other  warheads  which  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  technology  and  our 
own  production  lines,  fired  at  us  by 
“friends”  of  yesteryear. 

The  gods  are  laughing. 

ROBERT  J.WOLFSON 
Professor  of  Economics 
Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  May  6, 1982 


slexicon,  published  in  Leipzig  and 
Vienna  in  1906. 

According  to  Meyers,  the  Falk- 
land^ were  discovered  by  an  English- 
man named  Davis  in  1592,  99  years 
after  Pope  Bull's  prescient  Bull.  In 
the  early  1700’s,  they  were  often  vis- 
ited by  French  seafarers  from  St. 
MalO,  and  they  gained  the  name  lies 
Mainlines. 

in  1764,  the  Frenchman  Bougain- 
ville made  a first  attempt  at  coloniza- 
tion. A year  later,  some  Englishmen 
settled  in  West  Falkland.  In  1774  the 
English  pulled  out,  and  the  French 
ceded  whatever  title  they  may  have 
had  to  Spain. 

Argentina  landed  up  with  the  is- 
lands in  1820  as  part  of  its  indq>end- 
ence  dowry  from  Spain  and  promptly 
“leased”  them  to  a Hamburg  mer- 
chant with  the  unlikely  Teutonic 
, (who.  said 

source, was  impartial?). 

Herr  Vernet  was  in  turn  ousted  by 
visiting  American  seamen,  who  were 
at  the  time  busy  clobbering  baby 
seals  in  the  south  as  we  do  in  the 
north  today. 

In  1835  the  British  took  possession. 

Such  is  the  story  from  the  most  im- 
partial source  I could  find. 

William  C.  Cates 
South  Lyndeborough,  NJL,  April  28, 1982 


The  Day  a Pope  Gave  Away  the  Falklands 


States  Unfettered  by  a First  Amendment  Curb  To  Stop  the  Arms  Race 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a “Sermon  for  Prayer  Day”  [edi- 
torial May  6],  Tbe  Times  bases  its  re- 
marks on  “the  First  Amendment’s 
prohibition  of  laws  ‘respecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.’  ” The  origi- 
nal, and  presumably,  current,  version 
says,  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of 
religion. . .”  (emphasis  mine). 

Since  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
individual  states  in  this  clause,  tbe 
10th  Amendment  words  “The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
this  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tbe 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people” 
are  also  worth  rereading. 

Many  people  are  not  aware,  and 
some  choose  to  forget,  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  in  1788  sev- 
eral of  the  states  already  had  “an  es- 
tablishment of  religion" — that  is,  sin- 
gle church  establishments  supported 
by  state  tax  revenues. 

After  ratification  of-  the  Constitu- 
tion, some  states  began  to  realize  that 


the  vagueness  of  the  Constitution 
made  amendments  necessary  to  be 
sure  that  certain  generally  accepted 
prohibitions,  rights  and  powers  (free- 
dom of  tbe  press,  for  example)  were 
explicitly  stated. 

Thus,  12  amendments  were  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1789.  All  but  two  of 
them  were  ratified  by  the  required 
number  of  states  and  became  effec- 
tive, as  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  in  Decem- 
ber 1791.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
Georgia,  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut did  not  ratify  the  Bill  of  Rights 
until  almost  150 years  later  (1939). 

Subsequent  to  the  ratification 
(1791).  each  state  with  a state-estab- 
lished church  eliminated  it  by 
changes  to  state  laws  (not  by  Federal 
action),  thus  invoking  a state’s  right 
to  remove,  as  well  as  to  impose,  a reli- 
gious establishment. 

If  we,  as  a nation,  wish  to  discrimi- 
nate against  religious  organizations,  I 
have  no  objection,  but  let’s  get  there 
legally,  rather  than  by  subterfuge. 

R.  H.  Canaday 
Rochester,  May  7, 1982 


To  the  Editor: 

Suppose  President  Reagan  does 
meet  with  Chairman  Brezhnev.  What 
then?  A repetition  of  bilateral  diplo- 
matic ballets,  limiting  only  the  in- 
crease in  overkill? 

Why  not  build  on  success  — namely 
the  format  which  brought  us  the  Nu- 
clear Test. Ban  Treaty  of  1963?  This 
structure  offers  an  escape  from  bilat- 
eral frustration,  in  which  every  pro- 
posal of  one  side  is  seen  by  the  other  as 
a bid  for  advantage. 

The  test-ban  treaty  resulted  from 
tbe  presence  of  eight  nonaligned  coun- 
tries. Sweden  and  India  took  the  lead 
in  persuading  the  reluctant  superpow- 
ers to  stop  bombarding  tbe  rest  of  the 
world  with  radioactivity.  Any  effort 
toward  major  arms  reductions  re- 
quires the  broad  motivation  of  a na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  not  involved  in 
the  arms  race.  William  B.  Lloyd 

Winnetka,  UL,  May  9, 1982 


A Different  Deficit 


To  the  Editor: 


Close-Up  of  the  Illegal  Immigration  Issue 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  easy  for  you,  from  your  northern 
vantage  point,  to  take  up  for  the  “piti- 
ful” Haitians  who  have  come  into  south 
Florida  illegally,  breaking  our  immi- 
gration laws  [editorial  April  19}.  You 
urge  the  release  of  those  detained,  so 
that  they  can  disappear  into  the  com- 
munity and  never  show  up  for  their 
healings,'  as  so  many  others  have  done. 

Why  don’t  you  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  residents  and  merchants  of  north- 
east Miami,  whose  lives  have  been  so 
terribly  affected  by  the  massive  influx 
of  illegal  Haitians,  something  which 
the  release  of  the  detainees  would 
begin  all  over  again? 

Our  neighborhoods  are  deteriorat- 
ing; our  schools  and  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded; our  residents  are  exposed  to 
contagious  diseases  that  would  bar 
legal  immigration;  our  streets  are 
jammed  with  traffic;  our  welfare  sys- 
tem is  overburdened,  and  our  mer- 
chants are  lasing  money. 

While  all  this  Is  going  on,  people  who 
don’t  share  our  problem  and  don’t  have 
to  suffer  what  we  are  suffering  tell  us 
we  shouldn’t  enforce  the  immigration 
lawsso  that  eves  more  will  come  here. 

As  president  of  the  Northeast  Miami 
Improvement  Association,  which  rep- 
resents a quarter  of  the  city,  with  per- 
haps 70,000  people  and  several  thou- 
sand businesses,  and  as  chairman  of 
Miami’s  Planning  Board,  1 urge  you 


and  your  readers  to  think  about  how 
you  would  like — not  just  for  your  city 
but  for  your  neighborhood  — to  bear 
tbe  burden  of  60,000  to  100,000  illegal 
aliens,  most  of  them  unskilled,  unedu- 
cated, unhealthy,  illiterate,  non-Eng- 
lishrSpeaking  and  unacquainted  with 
modern  customs,  including  sanitary 
practices  and  traffic  laws.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  offer  to  take  some  of 
these  people  into  your  enmmimitips 
and  neighborhoods. 

Immigration  is  fine,  as  long  as  it  is 
orderly,  legal  and  according  to  certain 
standards.  We  have  perfectly  good 
immigration  laws.  Let’s  enforce 
them.  Grace  A.  Rockafellar 
- Miami,  April  20, 1982 


In  opposing  a constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  require  a balanced 
budget,  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  asks. 
Why,  if  we  can  safely  permit  a private 
corporation  to  incur  a deficit,  “isn’t 
this  also  true  of  Government?”  [Op-Ed 
May  11].  The  short  answer  is:  A corpo- 
ration that  incurs  a deficit  can’t  tax  us 
citizens  (or  our  children)  to  pay  it  off. 
Even  its  shareholders  enjoy  “limited 
liability.” 

If  A.T.&T.,  G.M.  “and  the 

rest  of  the  Fortune  500”  had  the  same 
power  to  tax  Mr.  Heilbroner  that  the 
Government  has,  they  would  find  It 
easier  to  sell  bonds  and  incur  deficits 
(even  for  "consumption”),  and  Mr. 
Heilbroner  might  be  more  concerned 
about  those  deficits  than  he  is  now/' 
Leroy  Marceau 
Fairfield,  Cam.,  May  11, 1982 
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CAIRO  — The  completion  of  Israel’s 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  opened  a new* 
chapter  in  Egyptian  politics,  posing  a 
new  set  of  challenges  and  possibilities 
for  President  Hosni  Mubarak. 

The  early  months  of  his  presidency 
brought  a revolution  of  rising 
tions,  which  he  shrewdly  deflated  by 
talking  about  Egypt’s  economic  prob- 
lems and  admitting  that  they  were 
greater  than  he  had  previously, 
thought.  He  has  also  reassured  Egyp- 
tians that  April  25  is  not  the  “great 
wall  of  China”  dividing  two  eras,  and 
emphasized  that  be  planned  to  uphold 
many  of  Anwar  d-Sadat’s  policies. 

President  Mubarak’s  political 
shrewdness  has  surprised  most  Egyp- 
tians. He  has  released  several  promi- 
nent political  prisoners,  consults  regu- 
larly with  apposition  leaders,  and  lis- 
tens carefully  to  a wide  range  of  pollti-1 
cal  views.  Personally,  he  maintains  a 
low  profile  and  projects  an  image  of 
dedication  and  seriousness.  He  acts 
with  admirable  spontaneity  as  a man 
of  the  people.  In  a country  that  was 
used  to  seeing  its  President  make  pro- 
nouncements and  policies  on  the  spot, 
Mr.  Mubarak  made  an  impression  re- 
cently when  in  a public  meeting  he  de- 
ferred questions  to  the  appropriate 
. ministers  to  answer,  commenting 
himself  only  after  the  meeting.  He  has  ' 
also  called  for  a series  of  conferences 

— including  national  figures  with 
varied  political  views  — to  discuss 
economic  reform,  social  problems, 
and  population  explosion.  In  sum,  he 
seems  to  be  tbe  honest,  efficient 
“manager”  that  Egypt  badly  needs. 

- Mr.  Mubarak’s  vision  of  his  country's 
future  seems  to  indude  both  continuity 
and  change.  He  emphasizes  the  thrust 
of  Mr.  Sadat’s  basic  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  but  does  not  Shy  away 
from  considering  changes  and  has  al- 
ready proposed  a number  of  social  and 
economic  reforms.  Almost  all  political 
groups  in  the  country  appreciate  tbe 
(fifficult  choices  he  faces  in  this  time  of 
transition,  and  have  given  hi™  a period 
of  grace  in  which  to  formulate  his  poli- 
cies. Even  the  opposition  parties  have 
exercised  significant  self-restraint,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  have  ceased 
to  oppose  the  President. 

But  die  honeymoon  will  not  last-for- 
ever. Early  in  May,  shortly  after  Egypt 
regained  the  Sinai,  two  opposition  party 
newspapers  resumed  publication.  Pres- 
sures will  continue  to  build  through  tbe 
Modem  month  of  Ramadan  in  July  and 
the  heat  waves  of  August,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  new  academic  year  in 
October  the  President  will  be  expected 
to  show  concrete  achievements. 

Almost  all  Egyptians  anticipate  sig- 
nificant changes  in  Government  poli- 
cies. The  debate  in  the  press  and  behind 
the  scenes  is  about  its  direction  and 
scope.  I expect  that  it  will  be  primarily 
in  the  domestic  sphere,  particularly  in 
the  economy.  Economic  changes  are 
likely  to  include  a sustained  campaign 
against  corruption  and  the  abuse  of  pub- 
lic office  for  personal  enrichment  and 
family  patronage.  President  Mubarak 
may  also  decide  to  tax  the  nouveau, 
niche  middle  class,  wimh  now  contrib- 
utes little  to  the  public  purse.  Cut- 
backs in  imports  of  luxury  items  and 
socially  provocative  consumer  goods 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

No  Magic 
From 
High-Tech 

By  Flora  Lewis 


NEWPORT,  R.L,  May  15  — The 
search  for  some  rational  approach  to 
tbe  nuclear  dilemma  continues.  A con- 
ference on  “Security  in  an  Insecure 
Age”  at  the  Naval  War  College  here 
reflected  the  contradictory  jumble 
that  emerges  when  people,  including 
experts,  try  to  reconcile  hopes  and 
fears. 

As  one  important  defense  official 
said,  the  paradox  is  that  nuclear  war 
is  absurd  but  the  nuclear  deterrent  re- 
mains essential  to  prevent  war  or 
blackmail.  Nobody  has  yet  found  a 
way  around  that,  so  arguments  swirl 
about  how  to  lessen  the  risk  and  yet 
keep  high  barriers  against  possible 
East-West  conventional  war. 

One  approach  is  technology.  There 
is  a push  now,  in  the  Pentagon  with 
some  Congressional  support,  for.  an 
anti-missile  defense  that  could  switch 
the  unhappy  pledge  of  “mutual  as- 
sured destruction”  into  “mutual  as- 
sured survival.”  The  idea  is  attractive 
philosophically,  despite  the  treaty 
against  anti-ballistic  missiles  that  is 
open  to  review  this  year.  If  both 
Americans  and  Russians  could  de- 
stroy each  others  strategic  missiles 
after  launch,  neither  side  would  be 
tempted  or  frightened  into  a pre-emp- 
tive strike. 

But  would  it  work?  The  U.S.  plans  to 
spend  what  proponents  consider  a 
measly  billion  and  a half  dollars  over 
the  next  five  years  to  look  into  space- 
based  lasers  to  kill  missiles.  Enthusi- 
asts want  at  least  double  the  research 
money. 

Dr.  Eugene  Fubini,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Science  Board,  crin- 
kles-bis  face  in  doubt  and  explains. 
“Possible,  but. . . The  laser  would 
be  mounted  cm  a satellite  with  a 
strong  power  source  and  would  need 
perfect  aim  to  detect  and  hit  the  mis- 
sile as  it  climbed  through  the  atmos- 

^MSssOes  are  protected  to  withstand 

the  tremendous  heat  of  descent  and  a 

hit  on  the  way  down  to  target  would 
be  like  bombing  yourself.  There  are 
obvious  countermeasures.  A simple 
shield  could  protect  the  missile  un- 
less the  laser  burst  lasts  long  enough 
to  reach  the  metal  skin  through  the 
first  hole  burned.  The  satellite  would 
have  to  be  visible  to  keep  constant 
watch  on  missile  launchers.  It  could 


W aiting  for  Mubarak 


By  Ali  £.  HUlal  Dessouki 


are  long  overdue.  Finally,  I expect  in- 
creased support  for  the  public  sector, 
including  a new  system  to  ensure 
more  rational  allocation  of  Govern- 
ment money  and  development  assist- 
ance. Overall,  then,  Egyptians  expect 
increased  concern  for  the  productivity 
-of  the  economy  and  for  social  justice 
— both  traditional  concerns  of  Egyp- 
tian opposition  parties. 

Yet  freedom  of  political  opposition  ns 
mains  problematic,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  challenges  facing  the  new 
President  will  be  to  create  legal  chan- 
nels for  the  expression  of  divergent 
views  — including  Islamic  demands. 
The  two  major  groups  within  his  diverse 


political  opposition  are  the  Labor  So- 
cialist Party  and  the  National  Unionist 
Progressive  Party.  Mr.  Mubarak  has 
been  courting  the  Labor  Party,  and  its 
chairman,  Ibrahim  Mahmoud  Shukri, 
has  supported  him  on  several  occasions. 
Other  groups  include  Communists, 
Nasserists,  and  Islamic  militants. 
Apart  from  the  Islamic  groups,  none  of 
these  factions  has  a grassroots  organic 
zation  or  mass  following,  although  the 
others  have  significant  followings 
among  educated  people  in  the  cities. 

Foreign  policy  also  poses  a number 
of  challenges.  Many  Egyptians  hope 
to  restore  Egypt’s  image  as  a 
nonaligned  country.  Popular  goodwill 


toward  Israel  will  depend  on  its  future 
behavior  toward  other  Arab  coun- 
tries, the  autonomy  talks,  and  the 
Palestinian  issue.  Finally,  as  Egypt's 
interests  begin  once  again  to  converge 
with  those  of  other  Arab  countries 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf 
states,  many  Arab  governments  are 
reconsidering  relations  with  Egypt, 
an!  several  have  shown  their  willing- 
ness to  resume  diplomatic  relations. 

Today,  at  a delicate  moment  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs,  Egypt's  lead- 
ers face  a revolution  of  hopes.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  country’s  future  de- 
pends on  the  decisions  President  Muba- 
rak makes  during  the  coming  few 
months. 

Ali  E.  Hillal  Dessouki  teaches  politi- 
cal science  at  Cairo  University.  He 
has  taught  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  and  Princeton 
University. 


WASHINGTON 


Before  the  Battle 


By  James  Reston 


Despite  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s assertion  that  it  wants  to  cut 
back  the  power  over  people’s  lives 
that  tbe  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises, in  fact  in  key  areas  it  has  moved 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

To  be  sure,  the  business  community 
has  been  premised  less  Federal  over- 
sight by  regulatory  agencies  so  that 
many  companies  may  pursue  merg- 
ers or  pricing  policies  that  previously 
bad  been  given  dose  scrutiny.  The 
new  freedom  also  enables  businesses 
to  pursue  sharp  practices  that  for- 
merly were  inhibited. 

But  ordinary  citizens,  particularly 
the  weak  and  the  poor,  are  not  as 
lucky.  For  them,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's policies  mean  less  freedom 
rather  than  more. 

That  is  true  because  the  chief  dan- 
ger to  a citizen’s  freedom'iiHhi?  cqnfo: 
try  has  come  not  from  the  administra- 
tive bureaucracy  that  is  the  target  of 
President  Reagan’s  barbs  but  rather 


be  hit  by  an  anti-missile,  not  neces- 
sarily nuclear.  That  might  be 
avoided  by  parking  it  far  out  in 
space,  say  25,000  miles.  But  it  would 
have  to  be  brought  closer  before  it 
could  fire  with  reliable  aim.  All  this 
would  cost-vast  amounts  to  produce, 
estimated  from  $10  billion  to  $40  bil- 
lion. 

-And  by  the  time  it  could  be  de- 
ployed, Dr.  Fubini,  and  therefore 
eventually  his  Soviet  counterparts, 
would  think  up  measures  to  counter 
the  counter-countermeasures.  It  could 
go  on  and  on  and  an.  Pounding  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  his  voice  rising  louder  and  ' 
louder,  he  says  the  key  to  defense 
technology  is  “money,  money, 
money.”  There  is  always  a new  ex- 
pensive retort  to  every  expensive  solu- 
tion. 

The  same  is  true  of  Stealth,  the  top- 
secret  process  being  developed  to 
make  weapons  almost  invisible  to 
radar  and  therefore  almost  invulner- 
able to  defenders.  An  Advanced  Tech- 
nological Bomber  (ATB)  is  being 
studied,  possibly  to  replace  B-l,  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defense  much 
better  — but  it  wouldn’t  be  available 
until  after  1990. 

Stealth  can.  also  be  used  with 
cruise  missiles  and  other  arms,  the 
kind  so  effectively  demonstrated  in 
the  Falkland  Islands.  If  one  side  had 
“stealthy”  missiles  there,  tbe  other 
would  have  been  helpless.  But  an 
enormously  increased  and  expensive 
multiplication  of  radar  screens  could 
give  protection. 

The  dispute  about  whether  to  build 
a few  huge  carriers  or  more  smaller 
ones  also  implies  a willingness  to  re- 
build new  escorts  capable  of  coping 
with  “stealthy”  attack  once  a poten- 
tial enemy  devises  it,  which  is  sure  to 
happen.  The  ideas  only  buy  time 
until  more  money  has  to  be  spent  to  I 
overcome  countermeasures.  In  mod- 
ern weaponry,  the  offense  is  most 
likely  to  remain  ahead  of  defense. 
There  is  no  end  to  this  spiral 

Most  military  men,  quite  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  us,  recognize  that  j 
“mutual  assured  destruction”  is 1 1 
unacceptable,  and  yet  no  other  nu- 
clear strategy  looks  better.  Limited 
nuclear  war  is  also  unacceptable,  and  ■ 
could  easily  escalate.  War  games,  de- 
vised here  and  at  other  U.S.  defense  ! 
establishments,  reveal  a tremendous 
reluctance  to  engage  in  combat  that 
could  go  nuclear  except  when  irration-'l 
ality  is  deliberately  introduced  in  the  j 
scenario. 

So  there  is  no  answer  but  negotia-  • 
tian,  no  magic  technological  formula 
man  can  devise  to  remove  the  danger 
of  holocaust  already  devised,  no  likely  ; 
“breakthrough”  that  could  settle  the 
balance  for  good. 

As  Albert  Einstein  foresaw,  every- 
thing In  the  world  has  changed  but 
ourselves.  Man  is  still  a pugnacious, 
tribal,  domineering  animal.  The 
scientists  offer  no  solution  for  that. 
The  political  leaders  and  their  peoples 
must  grope  for  one. 


Chipping 
Away  at 
Freedom 

By  Leon  Friedman 

from  state  governments  that  have 
enacted  racist  laws  or  enforced  racist 
policies,  from  local  governments  that 
have  restrained  free  speech,  and  from 
police  authorities  (state  and  Federal) 
that  have  ignored  constitutional  limi- 
tations on  their  actions. 

However,  the  power  of  tbe  Federal 
Government,  pftjjiculaxly  that  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  has  been  brought  to  bear 
to  counter  such  repressive  actions. 
Congress  has  passed  a series  of  laws 
expanding  the  use  of  Federal  courts  to 
counter  discrimination  based  on  race, 
sex,  and  age.  The  courts  have  allowed 
prisoners,  mental  patients,  students, 
and  the  handicapped  to  sue  govern- 
ment when  their  basic  rights  have 
been  violated. 

Principles  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law  have  been  ex- 
panded. Recipients  of  government 
benefits  have  been  afforded  hearings 
to  contest  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
withdrawal  of  those  benefits.  Our  soci- 
ety has  also  built  up  other  quasi-gov- 
erumenta]  institutions— for  example, 
legal-aid  offices  and  public-interest 
groups  — to  act  as  allies,  spokesmen, 
and  representatives  of  citizens  fight- 
ing tbe  actions  of  government. 

What  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposes  to  do  is  to  destroy  these 
checks  and  balances  against  govern- 
ment overreaching  and  against  pri- 
vate discrimination  toward  the  poor- 
est and  weakest  members  of  society. 

Although  the  Administration  would 
not  change  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction,  it 
would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  lower 
Federal  courts  in  .certain  circum- 
stances where  the  courts  have  stood 
firm  in  defense  of  individual  freedom. 
It  would  change  basic  rules  under 
which  our  liberties  have  been  guaran- 
teed — for  example,  it  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  exclusionary  rule  (a  rule  that 
prohibits  the  use  In  court  of  illegally 
seized  evidence)  as  a protection  of  in- 
dividual privacy  against  police  intru- 
sion. It  would  amend  and  restrict  civil 
rights  laws  that  allow  suits  by  private 
persons  against  government.  It  would 
got  legal-service  programs.  It  would 
stop  government  payment  of  coun- 
sel’s fees  to  public-interest  lawyers, 
removing  an  important  incentive  for 
lawsuits  against  government. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration would  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (and  already  has 
changed  the  classification  rule)  to 
withdraw  much  information  about  the 
Government  from  public  scrutiny.  It 
has  already  given  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  power  to  operate  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  hardly  the 
actions  of  an  Administration  that  is 
trying  to  cut  back  on  the  power  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  the  name  of  family  protection,, 
the  Reagan  Administration  would  in- 
ject the  Government  into  the  most  pri- 
vate decisions  of  people  by  seeking  to 
eliminate  abortions  and  by  refusing 

contraceptive  information  to  teen- 
agers without  parental  knowledge  and 
permission.  The  Family  Protection 
Act,  which  the  Administration  an- 
nounced that  it  supports,  would  give 
parents  almost  tyrannical  control 
over  their  children  by  exempting  the 
parents  from  the  reach  of  child-abuse 
laws  when  they  imposed  "discipline 
’or  corporal  purdshment”  on  their  chil- 
dren (This  is  still  another  example  of 
now  the  removal  of  Government 
power  does  not  necessarily  mean  free- 
dom but  can  simply  lead  to  a different 
kind  of  oppression.)  Tbe  act  also  pro- 
hibits Federal  funds  from  befog  used 
to  promote  educational  materials  that 


do  not  “contribute  to  the  American 
way  of  life  as  it  has  beat  historically 
understood”  — an  invitation  to  re- 
write all  textbooks  in  the  conservative 
mold. 

As  usual,  the  use  of  labels  can  be  a 
method  of  deception.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  restrain  those 
branches  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  have  been  most  pro- 
tective of  individual  freedom.  Its  no- 
tion of  justice  is  not  to  remove  Federal 
power  evenhandedly  but  only  to  with- 
draw that  power  where  it  has  done  the 
most  good. 

Lean  Friedman,  professor  of  law  at . 
Hofstra  Law  School,  is  a member  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Justice,  a civil  rights  or- 
ganization. 


WASHINGTON,  May  15  — There  are 
probably  only  a few  days  left  now  before 
Britain  and  Argentina  either  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
or  fight  a war  neither  of  them  wants,  in 
this  critical  period,  there  have  been 
some  interesting  developments: 

• The  Soviet  Union  has  summoned 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to 
the  foreign  office  to  protest  against 
the  British  naval  blockade  around  the 
Faikiands,  and  to  lecture  him  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
which  the  British  invented.  This  is  the 
first  time  Moscow  has  intervened 
openly  on  the  side  of  Argentina. 

• Britain  has  recalled  Its  ambassa- 
dors from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  to  review  the  efforts  for 
a peaceful  solution  and  to  consider  the 
possible  reactions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  and  other  allies  in 
the  event  of  a British  invasion. 

• Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  has  gone  off  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, presumably  to  get  a more  de- 
tached view  of  the  Faikiands.  And 
Washington,  far  from  concentrating 
on  this  crisis,  is  now  gossiping  about 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan's  expen- 
sive gifts  and  Attorney  General 
Smith’s  tax  shelters.  As  somebody  has 
said,  this  is  a funny  town. 

Taking  these  events  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  the  Soviet  com- 
plaint against  the  British  200-mile 
keep-out  order  in  the  South  Atlantic 
has  some  validity  in  international  law, 
but  it  is  no  barrier  to  Soviet-Argentine 
trade,  and  is  particularly  mischievous 
and  even  ominous  at  this  moment  of 
decision  between  peace  and  war. 

There  is  an  uninterrupted  movement 
of  Soviet  ships  carrying  grain  from  Ar- 
gentina to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  presumably 
returning  to  Buenos  Aires  empty,  bin 
the  British  don’t  know.  These  ships 
might  be  carrying  modern  Soviet  weap- 
ons that  could  threaten  tbe  security  of 
the  British  armada.  So  far,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  fear,  so  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  a 
total  embargo  on  Argentine  trade, 
which  might  mean  intercepting  Soviet 
ships  and  creating  a British-Soviet 
crisis,  which  the  Thatcher  Government 
in  London  doesn’t  need. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  has  now  indi- 
cated its  opposition  to  the  British  and  its 
support  of  Argentina,  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  the  Thatcher  Govern- 
ment has  made  every  reasonable  pro- 
posal fora  compromise  settlement. 

The  Argentine  Government,  which 
is  committed  by  .-the  treaties  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  not  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  to  settle  territorial 
disputes,  has  rejected  this  principle 


and  tried  to  kick  tbe  British  out  of  the 
Faikiands,  without  regard  to  the 
.wishes  of  tbe  people  of  those  Islands. 

It  deceived  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  rejecting  his  tele- 
phone calls  until  Its  invasion  was  un- 
derway. It  refused  Secretary  of  State 
Haig’s  compromise  mediation  propos- 
als. It  has  opposed  all  suggestions  that 
the  disputed  issues  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  World  Court,  or  elsewhere.  It  is, 
oddly,  not  so  mad  at  the  British  but  at 
the  United  States,  for  supporting 
Washington's  old  ally  in  London. 

Yet  there  may  still  be  a chance,  not 
much  but  some,  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  able  to 
agree  in  the  non  few  days  io  help  avoid 
a military  battle  around  the  Faikiands. 

The  two  major  nuclear  powers  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  have  many 
more  important  questions  to  settle. 
President  Reagan  has  put  forward  a 
proposal  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  last  few  days.  He  is 
going  to  Europe  next  month  to  talk  to 
the  allies  about  the  economic  chaos  in 
the  industrial  world.  At  this  point,  he 
doesn't  need  a war  in  the  Faikiands, 
or  an  argument  in  Washington  about 
his  wife's  dresses  and  diamonds,  or 
his  Attorney  General ’s  tax  shelters. 

Accordingly,  in  tbe  most  private 
communications,  which  I understand 
are  going  on,  President  Reagan  has 
been  suggesting  that  Washington  and 
Moscow  work  together  to  avoid  more 
trouble  around  tbe  Faikiands,  and  not 
allow  this  regional  controversy  to  in- 
terfere with  the  larger  problems 
about  the  control  of  military  arms  and 
economics  in  the  world. 

The  Argentine  Embassy  here  indi- 
cates privately  that  maybe  the  British 
would  settle  for  tbe  Georgia  Islands 
and  leave  the  Faikiands  to  Argentina. 
The  British  don't  think  this  is  the  sort 
of  proposal  that  should  be  put  to  a gen- 
tleman, and  would  rather  fight  than 
agree  to  a fake  compromise. 

It  could  be  that  the  United  States,  in 
these  few  critical  days  that  are  left, 
could  decide  the  issue  by  making  dear 
that  it  would  not  tolerate  the  success  of 
Argentina’s  aggression,  that  it  would 
give  the  British  whatever  military  sup- 
port they  need  to  defend  the  security  of 
their  armada,  and  meanwhile  work  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis. 

The  danger  here  now  is  that  with 
Mr.  Haig  off  in  Greece,  and  the  politi- 
cians preoccupied  with  Mrs.  Reagan's 
dresses  and  borrowed  jewels,  that 
nothing  much  will  be  done,  and  the 
Administration  will  enjoy  the  last 
sunny  days  of  May,  and  trust  to  luck 
that  maybe  the  generals  in  Buenos 
Aires  will  finally  come  to  their  senses. 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility'  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
The  Times.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib- 


utes to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
McLuhan  mws  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  The  limes. 
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Leisure 


ByANNAQUINDLEN 


If  there  Is  a perfect  10  in  the  movies  today,  it  may  be  Ai- 
ieen  Quinn,  a little  girl  who  seems  as  though  she  was 
born  to  be  just  that  age.  She  will  be  11  in  a month,  and 
right  now,  with  her  turned-down  white  anklets,  turned- 
up  snub  nose,  hailstorm  of  freckles  and  chubby  cheeks, 
Aileen  is  quite  simply,  the  epitome  of  kid:  friendly,  full  of 
fidgets,  with  a patina  of  precocity  over  a personality  that' 
is  pure  child. 


Temple  and  Margaret  O'Brien  could  tell  her,  only  time 
will  tell  about  that. 

'T  started  studying  tap  and  ballet  when  Z was  4 at  the 
Knecht  Ballet  Academy  in  Levittown,"  she  says,  still 
spying  on  the  notebook.  "You  spelled  Knecht  all  wrong. 
Here,  I’ll  write  it.”  Aileen  cannot  quite  remember  back  to. 
age4,  and  why  she  suddenly  took  up  dance . “I  don’t  really 
know  why,”  she  says,  crinkling  up  her  freckled  face. 
’‘When  Z was  little  didn’t  you  want  me  to  have  lessons, 
Mom?” 

Mom  is  sitting  in  an  armchair,  watching  Aileen  and 
smiling.  Helenann  Quinn  has  the  kind  of  Dresden  blonde 
looks  that  are  often  considered  desirable  in  children,  not  a 
bit  like  the  spiffy  cuteness  of  her  daughter’s.  She  was  an 
actress  herself,  in  the  usual  summer  stock  and  U.S.O. 


No’  with  all  the  gestures  and  I said,  ‘O.K.,  Aileen,  you  can 
audition.'”  . . 


“And  I got  the  part,"  says  Aileen,  grinning. 

“She  got  a part  in  ‘Annie  Get  Your  Gun,’  says  her 
mother.  . . 


troupes  and  national  tours,  before  her  marriage  to  An- 
drew Quinn.  “I  put  it  cm  the  back  burner  to  raise  a fami- 


She  is  also,  just  at  the  moment,  the  star  of  a $40  mil- 
lion all-singing,  all-dancing  extravaganza  of  a movie.  At 
the  center  of  the  screen  version  of  the  Broadway  hit 
“Annie,”  which  opens  next  Friday  at  Loews  Astor  Plaza 
and  other  theaters  in  New  York  City  following  a benefit 
premiere  for  PBS  at  Radio  City  Music  Hail  tomorrow, 
there  needed  to  be  a kid  who  was  somehow  the  quintes- 
sence of  kid.  After  casting  directors  cast  about  for  a year, 
in  a search  likened  to  the  one  for  an  actress  to  play  Scar- 
lett O'Hara,  they  found  Aileen:  more  spunk  than  sugar 
and  spice,  more  pugnacious  than  pretty.  She  thinks  it  was 
neat  that  they  picked  her  to  portray  the  legendary  orphan 
adopted  by  a fabulously  wealthy  financier.  Neat  is  one  of 
Aileen’s  favorite  words.  Fun  is  the  other.  Making  a movie 
was  fun;  so  were  Carol  Burnett  and  Albert  Finney,  with 
whom  she  co-starred.  So  are  Pac-Man,  the  Pizza  Hut  in 
her  hometown  of  Yardley,  Pa.,  playing  soccer  and  riding 
bikes  with  her  friends  at  Grey  Nun  Academy  there,  and 
having  room  service  breakfast 'ordered  up  in  the  Essex 
House,  which  Is  where  she  is  giving  interviews  with  her 
mother,  Helenann. 


ly,”  she  says.  She  was  recently  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  and  still  performs  in  community  theater  and  par- 
ish church  productions.  She  says  she  has  never  pushed  her 
daughter,  and  her  daughter  says  she  does  not  have  a stage 
mother.  'That's  a mom  who  pushes  her  child  ahead,  isn’t 


LUULUn.  vv 

“She  didn’t  expect  me  to  be  that  kind  of  person,  says 
Aileen,  straightening  her  skirt.  . . 

“She  was  the  little  girl  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
who  was  afraid  to  raise  her  hand,”  says  Mrs.  Quinn,  it. 

just  wasn’t  Aileen.”  . _ ... 

But  it  was  Aileen,  over  and  over  again,  more  audi- 
tions. more  acceptances,  recitals,  commentate.  I jjd 
Northern  Bathroom  Tissue.  Planters  Cheese  Balte, 
Shake  and  Bake,  Crest,  Jell-O.  and  Chew  Susie  Chew, 
says  Aileen,  counting  on  her  fingers.  “That  s a doll.  You 
amid  make  her  eat.  That  one  was  national. 

Two  summers  ago,  months  after  she  became  one  of 
the  8,000  little  girls  interviewed  for  the  movie  role,  she 
was  selected  to  be  the  “swing  orphan”  in  the  Broadway 
cast  of  “Annie.”  She  understudied  all  five  of  the  support- 
ing children  and  knew  only  performance  by  performance 
which  part  she  would  play.  She  also  commuted  from 


“The  freckles  didn’t  hurt,”  says  Mrs.  Quinn.  . . 

And  so  the  hair  was  dyed,  and  the  pair  wereoir.  to 
Hollywood  and  location  shots.  It  was  fun.  Albert  Finney, 
in  his  first  musical  role,. “tried  really  hard  and  did  a good 
job,”  says  bis  co-star.  Carol  Burnett ' *used  to  crack  me  up 
on  the  set,"  even  though  Aileen  had  never  seen  her  per- 

form  before.  And  director  John  Huston  was  a big  success. 

“1  know  a lot  of  people  say  he’s  very  strict  but  if  you  know 
him  as  a person  he's  really  a nice  person,"  says  Aileen. 

' And  Columbia  Pictures  provided  a pleasant  little  bunga- 
low and  Mr.  Quinn  came  out  to  the  West  Coast  twice. 

’“My  dad  seems  pretty  proud  of  me,”  says  Aileen.  “A 
couple  weeks  ago  I went  to- his  work  and  gave  a little 
speech  and  signed  autographs.  Now  I know  what  you’re 
going  to  ask  me— what  he  does.  Mom. .” 

6 "He’s  a product  control  specialist  in  the  aerospace 
division  at  General  Electric,”  says  Mrs.  Qidnn. 

“I  can  never  get  it,”  says  the  little  girl  who  is  on- 
screen  for  roughly  75  percent  of"  Annie"  and  has  pretty 
close  to  an  A average  at  the  private  Roman  Catholic 
school  she  attends  in  Yardley. 

Now  she  is  almost  11,  a perfect  10,  spontaneous  and 


I STARTED 


GIGGLING  WHEN 


\ SAW  MYSELF. 


I THOUGHT  I WAS 


PRETTY  GOOD 


I DON'T  THINK 


MY  HEAD 


WILL  EVER 


GET  BIG 


I LIKE  BEING 


TOUGH.  LIKE  WHERE 


I BEAT  UP 


THE  BOYS 


“It  was  really  fun  making  the  film,”  said  Aileen,  sit- 
ting on  the  couch  in  her  suite  and  trying  to  read  from  the 
reporter’s  notebook,  swinging  her  feet  and  tugging  at  her 
little  knit  dress.  “1  thought  I did  pretty  good.  I was  really 
impressed.  I thought  some  parts  turned  out  pretty  funny, 
like  where  I was  beating  up  the  boys?  That  was  good.  I 
liked  the  tough  scenes.  I like  being  tough,  it's  kind  of  fun.  I , 
like  to  act  out  how  I’m  not  in  real  life.  The  dramatic 
scenes  were  harder  for  me  ’cause  I'm  not  that  used  to 
being  sad.  You  know,  I’m  pretty  young  so  I haven’t  been 
sad  that  many  times  in  my  life.  It’s  good  to  think  about 
something  really  sad — like  if  you  have  a grandfather  and 
he  might  be  real  sick  or  be  in  the  hospital.” 

So  far,  all  of  this  life  is  fun,  although  there  are  some 
things  that  are  dumb,  like  people  who  ask  Aileen  how  she 
feels  about  getting  married  when  she  isn’t  even  interested 
in  boys,  or  who  ask  her  about  cinematic  influences  an  her 
acting  when  she's  hardly  ever  allowed  to  watch  television 
and  can’t  remember  seeing  anything  but  “Superman  ET” 
and  “Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark.” 

But  those  are  just  minor  irritants,  like  the  hard  plas- 
tic rollers  her  mother  used  to  curl  her  hair  before  they  dis- 
covered foam  rubber,  or  the  strip  of  yellow  at  the  bottom 
of  her  naturally  brown  hair  caused  by  its  transformation, 
for  the  six  months  of  “Annie”  filming,  to  “Orphan  Annie” 
red.  Otherwise,  Aileen  is  doing  just  exactly  what  she 
wants  to  do.  She  thinks  acting  is  so  much  fun  that  she 
wants  to  do  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  although  as  Shirley 


Aileen  Quinn  plays  the  title  role  in  “Annie.” 


Alan  Pfcppt  tram  Lae  Grau 


it?”  Aileen  says.  “I  guess  that’s  what  it  means  but  maybe 
I’m  wrong.  I don't  think  my  mother’s  a stage  mother  at 
all.  She’s  a real  good  mom.” 

“Whenever  we  start  something  new,”  adds  Mrs. 
Quinn,  leaping  on  the  stage  mother  appellation,  “the  first 
initial  meeting  you  can  sense  it  in  the  air,  that  that’s  what 
they're  thinking.  But  after  a day  or  two  they  get  to  know 
you  and  then  they  forget  about  that.  I started  sending  her 
to  dance  class  because  she  needed  the  companionship  of 
other  children.  Because.there  were  not  that  many  her  age 
right  around  our  house.  I had  no  interest  in  seeing  her  as 
Ann  Miller.” 

“But  then  when  I was  7,”  continues  Aileen,  as  though 
that  was  a very  long  time  ago,  “I  decided  I wanted  to  be  in 
show  business  because  my  mom  was  auditioning  for 
something  and  I said  I wanted  to.” 

Mrs.  Quinn  picks  up  the  story.  “I  said  ‘Aileen,  you 
know  how  to  dance  but  you  don’t  know  how  to  sing  and  you 
have  got  to  be  able  to  act.'  And  she  said  ‘I’ll  sing  one  of 
your  songs.  And  she  sang  Tm  Just  a Girl  Who  Cain’t  Say 


Of  the  Durable  Billy  Wilder 


By  JANET  MASUN 


Billy  Wider  was  honored  at  the  recent  Film  Soci- 
ety of  Lincoln  Center  gala,  and  he  was  eminently 
deserving  of  the  tribute.  But  in  some  respects, 
he  wasn’t  the  ideal  honoree. 

The  evening,  a black  tie  event  attended  by 
the  patrons  and  benefactors  of  Lincoln  Center,  was  a pro- 
gram of  film  clips  and  testimonials  meant  to  summarize 
the  career  of  this  distinguished  veteran  director.  And  it 
did  touch  on  many  important  aspects  of  Mr.  Wilder's 
work,  with  the  possible  exception  of  this  one:  It’s  unlikely 
that  any  wily,  wisecracking  character  in  a Wider  movie 
would  be  caught  dead,  or  even  straight-faced,  at  an  affair 
of  this  kind.  For  one  thing,  the  prevailing  skepticism  of  his 
outlook  renders  Billy  Wilder  an  unusual  subject  for  dewy- 
eyed  testimonial  treatment,  as  does  the  scope  of  tns  ca- 
reer. For  another,  he  has  made  great  films  and  dreadful 
ones,  large  ones  and  small,  films  that  work  delicately  and 
others  that  are  tasteless  through  and  through.  This  kind  of 
variety  Isn’t  easily  encapsulated  in  a single  evening's  pro- 
gram. 


Jack  Lemmon  and  Walter  Matthau,  stars  of  Mr. 
Wilder’s  “The  Fortune  Cookie”  and  “Buddy  Buddy,” 
were  amiable  as  they  looked  back  on  the  Mr.  Wilder's 
work,  but  they  were  seen  only  in  a film  clip,  since  they 
were  unable  to  attend  the  gala  in  person.  Only  the  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Wilder  himself,  and  by  I.A.L.  Diamond,  his 
longtime  screenwriting  collaborator,  conveyed  the  savvy, 
worldly,  wickedly  funny  spirit  of  Mr.  Wilder's  best  come- 
dies, such  as  “The  Seven  Year  Itch”  or  “Some  Like  It 
Hot."  Or  the  knowingness  and  cunning  of  Wilder  dramas 
such  as  "Witness  For  The  Prosecution,”  “Double  Indem- 
nity” and  “Stalag  17." 


Mr.  Wilder  appeared  pleased,  even  thrilled,  about  so. 
prestigious  a tribute.  But  in  some  circles,  he  was  thought 
to  have  had  a bad  attitude  about  the  fete.  “Wilder  Bites 
the  Hand  That  Barely  Feeds  Him  at  Lincoln  Center 


What  is  a gala  tribute  really  for?  In  past  years,  the 
Film  Society  has  honored  Bob  Hope,  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Fred  Astaire,  Charles  Chaplin,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  John 
Huston,  and  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne  Woodward  (joint- 
ly) at  similar  galas.  On  this  list,  there  are  much  better 
candidates  than  Mr.  Wilder  for  an  evening  celebrating 
that  which  is  uncomplicatedly  lovable  in  somebody’s 
work  Even  Mr.  Wilder’s  fondest  fans  would  acknowledge' 
that  it’s  a lot  easier  to  feel  that  way  about  Fred  Astaire 
than  it  is  about  Billy  Wilder. 


‘The  prevailing  skepticism  of 
his  outlook  renders  Billy 
Wilder  an  unusual  subject 
for  dewy-eyed  testimonial 
treatment,  as  does  the 
scope  of  his  career.’ 


Gala,”  said  the  headline  in  Variety  two  days  later.  In  the 
accompanying  article,  Mr.  Wilder’s  funny,  trenchant, 
mildly  subversive  dosing  remarks  were  deemed  irrever- 
ent, as  when  he  observed  of  Hollywood:  “The  industry  is 
in.intensive  care.  They  call  in  lawyers,  agents,  supermar- 
ket operators  and  soft  drink  distributors.  And  they  an 
come  up  with  the  same  answer:  'Get  Richard  Pryor.’  ” 
Later,  Mr.  Wilder  summed  up  his  views  of  today’s  film  in- 
dustry by  comparing  current  filmmaking  to  cooking: 
“They  can  build  the  perfect  kitchen  — microwave  oven, 
garbage  compactor,  dishwasher  and  Cuisinart.  But  where 
is  the  food?” 


A truncated  version  of  Mr.  wader’s  speech  was  tele- 
cast on  PBS,  but  he  was  cut  off  in  midstream.  This  was 
only  one  of  the  many  mishaps  that  marked  the  evening. 
For  the  first  time,  the  gala  was  being  broadcast  live,  and 
its  audleflce — accustomed  to  making  a leisurely,  glamor- 
ous stroll  into  Avery  Fisher  Hall -was  barely  seated 
when  the  program  began.  The  film  dips  were  received  po- 
litelv  but  without  the  warmth  that  might  have  been  ex- 
S ^Sers-ShirieyMacLalne  of  Mr.  Wilder’s 
K^ipS^^nd  “Irma  La  Douce,”  Horst  Buchholz 


The  gala  did  give  a sense  of  Mr.  Wilder's  versatility. 
As  the  screenwriter  who  co-wrote  “Bluebeard’s  Eighth 
Wife”  and  “Ninotchka,”  he  could  be  witty  and  romantic; 
he  was  even  more  so  directing  Audrey  Hepburn  in  “Sabri- 
na” and  “Love  In  The  Afternoon.”  Directing  “Stalag  IT* 
or  the  courtroom  drama  “Witness  For  The  Prosecution, *’ 
be  could  generate  suspense,  mystery,  and  a sense  of  his 
characters'  human  fallibility.  With  “The  Private  Life  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,”  which  was  unaccountably  not  repre- 
sented at  the  gala,  he  offered  a particularly  intricate 
blend  of  love,  legend,  intrigue  and  mistrust.  The  sex. 
comedies,  “Some  Like  It  Hot”  and  “The  Seven  Year 
Itch,”  are  more  than  just  funny.  And  the  romances,  from 
“Irma  La  Douce”  to  "The  Apartment,”  are  richer  and 
more  droll  than  simple  love  stories.  The  most  cynical  of 
Mr.  Wilder's  movies,  like  “Ace  In  the  Hole”  and  “The 
Fortune  Cookie,”  are  so  tough  they’re  positively  blister- 
ing. 


Could  a gala  possibly  capture  all  the  moods  of  so 
varied  a career?  Could  any  testimonial  even  come  dose? 
The  most  the  Billy  Wilder  gala  accomplished,  aside  from 
giving  Mr.  Wilder  some  of  the  enduring  recognition  he 
richly -deserves,  was  to  pique  the  audience's  interest  in 
the  whole  movies  from  which  the  dips  had  been  excerpt- 
ed. 


Yardley  to  New  York  City  twice  a day,  two  hours  a trip  on 
the  train. 

“It  was  tiring,”  says  Mrs.  Quinn.  “But  you  couldn’t 
pay  for  an  acting  course  that  would  give  you  what  she  got 
from  that.” 

Meanwhile,  the  casting  director  Gordon  True  was 
looking  for  Annie,  “i  needed  a child  with  charisma  who 
was  shorter  than  4 feet  6 inches,”  was  how  Mr.  True  put  it 
at  the  time.  Hundreds  of  little  girls  all  over  the  country 
sang  "Tomorrow"  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Five 
hundred  were  videotaped,  and  among  them  was  Aileen.' 
Even  then,  Mr.  True  thought  she  had  potential.  “She  was 
so  bright  and  sparkly,  with  a sense  of  humor — a real  little 
girl,”  he  said.  Nine  semifinalists  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles 
to  be  coached  for  the  rale.  And  then  finally,  in  January 
1981,  Aileen  was  chosen. 

“I  don’t  really  know  why,”  she  says]  squirming  a lit- 
tle. “I  saw  the  screen  test  right  after  I did  it  and  it  was 
pretty  good.  But  there  were  so  many  kids  who  did  their 
best  and  everything.  ” 


having  so  much  fun  she  always  seems  to  be  laughing  or. 
smiling  or  grinning.  She  seems  not  amazed  or  impressed, 
only  pleased  by  the  billboards  of  herself  in  the  Columbia 
Pictures  hallways  or  on  the  sides  of  buildings.  “When  I 
saw  myself  I started  giggling,”  she  says  of -seeing' 
“Annie.”  “1  don’t  know  how  to  explain  it— it's  like  a shy 
feeling.  But  then  when  the  film  was  like  halfway  through  I 
got  sort  of  calmed  down.” 

“My  concern  isn’t  so  much  for  what  she’s  doing  now,’’ 
says  Mrs.  Quinn.  “My  concern  is  with  the  end  result  as  a 
human  being.” 

“You  want  me  to  stay  a little  girl,  right?”,  says  Ai- 
leen. 

“I  want  you  to  stay  a good  kid.  You're  going  to  ma- 
ture and  grdw  up,  but  if  you  stay  as  good  a human  being  as 
you  are  now,  you’ll  be  fine.  And  I’ll  be  happy.” 

“I  don’t  think  my  bead  will  ever  get  big,”  says  Aileen. 
Then  she  crossed  her  eyes,  puffed  out  her  cheeks  as 
though  her  head  was  swelling,  and  fell  back  on  the  couch, 
giggling  madly. 
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and  Pamela  Tiffin  of  bis  “One,  Two,  Three,”  Ginger 
Rogers  of  “The  Major  and  The  Minor"  — were  surpris- 
ingly humorless  as  they  lauded  the  work  of  a filmmaker 
as  funny  as  this  cme. 


One  important  feature  of  Mr.  wader’s  career,  and 
one  that  could  not  be  adequately  explained  during  the 
course  of  the  gala,  is  that  he  has  made  bad  films  along 
with  sublime  ones,  and  that  his  is  an  extraordinary  endur- 
ance record.  Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  not  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  transient  talents  of  today,  Mr. 
Wilder  hasn’t  been  stopped  by  flops.  His  unsuccessful 
films — and  his  record  includes  a doozy  or  two  — merely 
make  the  high  points  of  his  half-century-long  career  look 
all  that  higher.  When  an  evening  honoring  Mr.  Wilder  jux- 
taposes clips  from  the  failures,  such  as  "Kiss  Me, 
Stupid,"  “Buddy  Buddy”  and  “Avanti!,"  with  clips  from 
“Some  Like  It  Hot”  and  “Sunset  Boulevard,”  it  must 
surely  confuse  anyone  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  Mr.  Wllderis  work.  Similarly,  his  well- 
documented  streak  of  vulgarity — represented  here  espe- 
cially by  the  “Kiss  Me,  Stupid”  and  “Avanti!’’  clips  — ■ 
seems  especially  rude  if  there’s  no  insight  into  how  this 
fits  into  the  body  of  his  work. 
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As  our  world  grows  smaller ; business 
interests  get  bigger  ■ More  and  more, 
you  demand  international  banking 
services. 
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With  over  $19  billion  m assets  and  60 
years  of  experience.  Bank  Hapoalim 
is  Israel's  leading  bank  in  growth  and 
profits.  Ready  to  provide  you'uAth  all 
correspondent  banking  facilities, 
marketing  and  investment  services,  in 
Israel  and  the  world's  major  financial 
centers.  The  comprehensive  banking 


services  today  s international  business 
community  demands. 


Bank  Hapoalim  - the  bridge  to  your 
expanding  interests  abroad. 
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all  spring- flowering 

bulbs  are  now  past,  but  do  not  pull 
the  leaves  out  until  they  have  yel- 
lowed or  died  down  completely. 
Narcissus,  hyacinths  and most  small 
bulbs  may  be  left  In  the  ground. 
Tulips  are  better  dug  up  and  stored 
in  a cool,  dry  place.  When  lifting 
tulip  bulbs,  divide  .them  into  two 
groups,  those  not  less  than  about  2 
cm.  thick,  which  will  bloom  next 
season,  and  then  the  smaller 
bulblets,  which  will  produce  only 
leaves  next  season  and  flowers 
probably  only  alter  2 or  3 years. 
Keep  both  groups  in  dry  sand,  ver- 
miculite  or  sawdust,  and  dust  the 
whole  collection  with  sulphur 
powder  against  rot  and  fungus  dis- 
eases. 

Feed  your  fuchsias  to  keep  up 
their  vigour.  Apply  guano  or  bone- 
meal  (one  teaspoon  per  plant  every 
2 weeks)  or  . 2 teaspoons  of  os- 
mokote  once  for  the  whole  season. 

This  is  the  time  to. propagate 
camellias  and  azaleas  by  air- 
layering.  A branch  of  Lhe  plant  is 
lowered  down  to  the  ground  surface 
and  “wounded"  on  the  underside  by 
a slight  cut  with  a razor  blade. 
Cover  the  entire  branch  except  a 
few  centimetres  at  the  top,  with  soil 
and  held  down  by  a .stone.-  Water 
berth  the  mother  plant  and  the 
layered  branch  regularly.  Don’t 
look  for  quick  results  — rooting 
takes  three  months  or  more, 
depending  upon  the  species  and  the 
plant's  condition. 

In  the  cooler  climate  of  the  hills, 
plant  more  gladiolus  corns  just 
now.  Set  them. out  near  a fence  or  a 
wall  for  wind  protection,  2-3cm. 
deep  and  l5-20cm.  apart  Gladiolus 
.conns,  3-4  together,  may  to  in  a 
bucket,  but  don't  forget  to  Insert  a 
Jong  stick;  this  flower  grows  80- 
100cm.  high  and  should  be  staked. 
If  you  plant  a few  gladioli  now  and  a 
few  more  2 weeks  later,  you  wQl 
prolong  the  flower  show.  When 
buying  gladiolus  conns,  pick  those 
already  showing  signs  of  sprouting. 

MANY  FAMILIES  have  not 
achieved  the  dream  of  owning  a lit- 
tle garden,  but  nearly  everybody  has 
a balcony,  and  spring  fa  the  ideal 
time  to  beautify  your  environment 
with  a decorative  balcony  garden.  It 
will  provide  beauty  all  summer  long 
and  in  the  autumn  looj  when  it  fa  so 
pleasant  to  relax  and-  rest  on'  the 
balcony. 

Balcony  boxes,  by  the  way,  need 
not  be  restricted  to  a wall,  fence  or 
the  sides  of  the  balcony.  Put  them  in 
living  room  or  kitchen  windows. 
Most  summer  flowers  like  sun,  but 
there  are  also  a few  that  will  suc- 
ceed on  the  north  side  of  a building, 
receiving  early  morning  sun  from 
the  east  and  some  rays  from  die 
west  in  late  afternoon.  Plants  that 
will  grow  well  in  partial  shade  in? 
elude  busy  Lizzie  f/mpattens 
balsamina,  b as  mat  hagina  in 
Hebrew),  tuberous  begonia  and 
fuchsia.  . 

In  sunny  spots,  plant  gazania 
propagated  easily  by  rooted  run- 
ners, and  marguerites 
( Chrysanthemum  frutescehs) L The  lat- 
ter with  its  white- flowers  holding  a 
yellow  heart,  form  a lovely  bush.. 


Spring  into 
action 


GARDENER'S  CORNER/Walter  Frankl, 


Three  garden  pests:  the  tbrip  the  earwig  and  the  grasshopper. 


When  they  become  too  large,  and 
the  roots  to  crowded,  transplant  to 
bigger  containers  or  set  out  in  the 
garden.  Propagate  by  stem  cuttings. 
When  they  are  cut  down  after  the 
flowers  fade,  they  often  flower  a se- 
cond time.  Other  suggestions  for  a 
sunny  balcony  are  creeping 
verebenas,  available  at  miseries  in 
blue,  purple,  red,  pink  and  white. 

A good  colour  combination  are 
low-growing  tagetes  (orange  or  yel- 
low), lobelia  (light  or  dark  blue)  and 
striped  petunia  (red  and  white  or 
purple  and  white).  Verebenas  may 
be  also  combined  with  miniature 
sunflowers  (grow  from  seed)  or 
dwarf  dahlias  (purchase  plants), 
which  nurseries  are  offering  now  in 
small  pots. 

Portniaca  seedlings  should  not  be 
mixed  with  others  in  balcony  boxes. 
They  bloom  all  summer  in  nearly  all 
colours,  creating  a low-growing 
carpet  that  will  surprise  you  every 
morning  with  blooms  of  many 
colours. 

The  most  common,  and  easy- 
going perennial  for  the  balcony  fa 
the  geranium,  and  there  is  a wide 
variety  from  which  to  choose. 
Geranium  succeed  in  direct  sun  and 
their  fleshy,  succulent  stems  and 
leaves  are  more  drought-resistant 
than  other  plants. 

Another  attractive  balcony  com- 
bination is  white  or  yellow 
snapdragons  with  red  carna- 
tions. Visit  a well-established 
nursery  and  choose  your  own 
favourites. 

To  save  money,  you  can  grow 
most  of  your  balcony  plants  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  decoration  by 
yourself.  Punch  drainage  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dry  containers  in 
which  strawberries  are  sold.  Cover 
the  holes  with  a crockery  shard  or 
small  rock  and  fill  the  “seed  boxes" 


with  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand. 
Thinly  scatter  seed  over  the  ground 
surface.  This  is  called  broadcast 
sowing.  Give  the  seed  a slight  cover 
of  sand  and  water  carefully,  using  a 
small  watering  can  with  a rosette,  fn 
about  3-4  weeks,  seedlings  will  be 
ready  to  be  transplanted  into 
yoghurt  cups,  which  should  be  filled 
with  rich  garden  soil.  Later,  when 
seedlings  have  6 leaves  or  more, 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  their 
final  home  in  balcony  containers. 

Lawns.  In  warmer  regions,  rich  in 
sunshine,  regular  mowing  has 
already  become  a must.  In 
Jerusalem  and  other  hilly  regions, 
the  grass  is  still  in  a state  of  awaken- 
ing from  winter  dormance.  To  en-. 
courage  quicker  sprouting,  yon  may 
provide  a light  dressing  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  like  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  urea.  Municipal  gar- 
deners may  be  covering  grassy  areas 
in  public  gardens  or  along  highway 
islands  with  a thick  layer  of  dried 
cow  manure  or  compost,  but  I 
would  not  recommend  the  same  in  a 
private  garden,  where  the  “green 
carpet"  is  frequently  used  by  the 
whole  family  for  lawn  games  or  pic- 
nics. 

Give  your  lawn  a sprinkling  im- 
mediately after  providing  any  top 
dressing  of  chemical  plant  food. 
Don’t  forget  to  clear  away  all  lawn 
edges  — use  a special  edge-cutting 
tool,  a spade  or  a pair  of  ordinary 
garden  shears  — before  lawn  run- 
ners get  out  of  control  and  efisturb 
garden  beds. 

Melons.  Smalt,  locally  grown 
sweet  melons  (tennis  ball  size),  are 
in  demand  in  Europe  and  have 
become  an  Israeli  export  item.  This 
year,  these  veined,  juicy  fruits  with 
a netted  skin  and  a delicious  taste 
have  been  also  offered  at 
greengrocers.  Whether  you  call 
them  cantaloupes  or  muskmelons. 


To  honor 
one  of  its 
founding  fathers, 
Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild... 

Israel's  Official  Coin 
Commemorating 
Independence  Day,  1982 


80‘s  of  the  19tti  Century  was  a time  of  turbulence  In 
wish  life.  It  was  a time  of  pogroms  and  death.  It  was  a time 
survival  and  rebirth.  After  almost  2000  years  of  exile.  Jews 
art  back  to  the  tend  of  their  forefathers.  A homeland  they 
ver  forsook,  the  land  of  Israel.  . 

At  that  very  time,  one  man  stood  apart.  BarmEomonOae 
tthschtid.  A practical  visionary  who  beiisvBd  that  the  essence 
Tomb  was  based  on  physical  sustenance.  The  continuation 
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Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  cola  are  earmarked  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Israefs  landscape,  its  national  parks  and  gardens,  the 


ymnmeea. 

ically,  he  tackled  the  problem  In  his  own  practical  ■ 
n.  Establish  an  expanding  network  of  farming  settie- 
! to  8»  land  Of  Israel-  Strengthen  those  existent  but 
Bring,  add  raw  and  strongly  seif- sufficient  ones.  It 
te  a Wework  to  which  he  lent  all  his  great  talents  and 
i.  And  one  of  the  most  Illustrious  names  in  Europe, 
on  Edmond  de  Rothschild  did  more  than  any  other 
individual  to  successfully  establish  and  directly  support 
li  farming  settlements  there.  The  result  was  a foundation 
which  Israel  was  built. 

s Independence  Day  corn  isitdicated  to  ms  menHny. 

tin  beare a sculpted portrat <m lhe reve^ andface 

; 10 Sheqalim* (goid) and "2 Sheqalim  (sitv&)onthe 
re.  As  well  as  the  legend. " Centenary  of  His  first 
went  Activities  in  frefi’/srae/." 


Order  forms  were  mailed  to  all  eligible  subscribers  registered  prior  to 
March  19, 1982.  Subscribers  who  have  not  received  an  orderform 
should  contact  our  office  tor  a duplicate,  using  this  coupon.  Orders  must 
be  postmarted  on  or  before  June  18, 1982.  first  rome,  first  served. 
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By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


they  are  members  -of  the  gourd 
family,  which  originally  developed 
in  Iran.  The  name  “cantaloupe" 
derives  from  the  seeds  brought  in 
the  15th  century  From  Armenia  to 
the  garden  of  the  papal  estate  of 
Cantaluppe  (Ancona),  where  they 
were  grown  and  developed. 

Primarily  a warm  weather  crop,, 
melons  require  more  space  than  the 
average  home  garden  can  spare. 
Owners  of  greenhouses,  however, 
can  grow  special  varieties,  which 
climb  on  nets  or  wire  fences. 
Another  obstacle  for  the  amateur 
gardener  is  the  fact  that  melons  take 
a long  time  to  ripen,  about  4 
months.  Rich,  fight  soil,  containing 
an  abundance  of  organic  plant  food, 
is  a definite  requirement.  Melons 
like  it  hot  and  dry,  and  do  better 
with  too  little  water  than  too  much. 

They  prefer  a moderately  acid, 
sandy  soil  with  a pH  of  6 or  so,  just  a 
little  below  neutral.  Soak  seeds  in 
lukewarm  water  oversight  and  sow 
in  “hUls."  putting  6-8  seeds  in  each 
one.  Later  thin  to  2-3  plants  for 
each  hUL  A melon  is  ready  for  pick- 
ing when  the  cap  growing  at  the 
point  where  stem  meets  the  fruit 
comes  free  with  a light  twisL 

Pests.  Warm  spring  weather 
means  insects  pest  control,  but  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
pest  control  in  the  garden  is  not  to 
over-react  to  the  first  chewed  leaf 
or  stem. 

Natural  predators  such  as  birds 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  into 
the  garden  by  planting  the  berry 
shrubs,  which  attract  them  — a very 
positive  step  towards  pest  control. 
Confine  the  use  of  sprays  to  infesta- 
tions that  defy  natural  methods  of 
control. 

Most  plants  are  able  to  withstand 
all  but  very  severe  attacks.  Birds 
w31  usually  provide  the  necessary 
control  and  man  need  not  introduce 
expensive  sprays  with  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  environment.  Shown 
here  are  three  of  the  many  damag- 
ing insects  that  birds  will  destroy. 

Thrips  are  minute  insects  which 
attack  young  leaves  and  flowers, 
often  causing  distortion  of  growth, 
especially  on  roses. 

Leaf-eating  grasshoppers  usually 
are  found  as  individuals  and  do  not 
cause  damage  to  a great  extent. 

Earwigs  are  well-known  for  their 
healthy  appetite  for  young  plant  tips 
and  flower  petals. 


THE  ULTRA-ORTHODOX  haredi 
community  in  Israel,  which  ap- 
peared SO  years  ago  to  be  eroding 
under  modern  influences,  is  now 
thriving,  with  an  economic  and 
demographic  vitality  it  has  never 
known  before. 

Dr.  Menahem  Friedman,  a 
sociologist  at  Bar- 11  an  University, 
noted  at  a recent  seminar  in 
Jerusalem  that  modem  urban  life 
has  permitted  the  haredim , with 
their  values  and  organization,  to 
cope  even  better  than  conventional 
citizens. 

“Modem  society  has  lost  faith  in 
its  way,"  he  said.  'This  includes 
Israeli  society,  which  was  an 
ascetic-pioneering  society  that  has 
changed" 

The  haredim,  he  said,  have 
managed  to  retain  their  values,  in- 
cluding asceticism  and  a detach- 
ment from  material  values. 


A major  change  in  the 
haredi  community  is  the  wealth  that 
the  modem  economy  has  permitted 
it  to  accrue.  “This  was  not  so  in  the 
past,"  said  Friedman.  "They  are  a 
tremendous  economic  force." 

The  community  was  involved  in 
large  transfers  of  funds  between 
Israel  and  the  Diaspora,  he  said, 
and  also  had  funds  to  invest. 

The  haredim  had  the  economic 
resources  now  to  build  and  maintain 
their  own  educational  institutions, 
basic  to  the  propagation  of  their 
way  of  life. 

“They  have  full  control  of  the 
socialization  process,  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.”  he  said. 
This  includes  control  over  educa- 
tion. housing,  economic  activity 
and,  not  least,  marriage  choices. 

“There  is  a feeling  that  the  world, 
which  once  seemed  closed  to 
haredim,  is  open  to  them.  In  the 


haredi  courts,  the  telephones  ring  all 
day  with  calls  from  abroad."  An  ex- 
amination of  a sample  of  haretti 
marriages  in  Israel  showed  that  in  a 
quarter  of  the  cases,  one  of  the 
partners  was  from  abroad,  said 
Freidman. 

A major  change  in  the  haredi 
community,  he  said,  is  its  attitude 
towards  the  Israeli  authorities.  “In 
the  past,  the  authorities  had  been 
perceived  as  bearing  an  ideology 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
haredim  and  as  having  a conscious 
desire  lo  uproot  religion  from  the 
country.  Now,  as  their  feeling  of 
security  grows,  the  haredim  are  will- 
ing to  take  money  for  education,  for 
instance,  without  feeling  that  the 
authorities  wont  to  impose  their 
ideology  upon  them." 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by 
the  Jerusalem  Institute  for  Israel 
Studies. 


Austrian  Holidays  1982 


Holiday  Resorts 

Wherever  you  go  in  Austria,  you’ll  be 
warmly  received  with  generous 
hospitality  and  superb  food. 

In  the  river,  lake  and  mountain 
districts,  Austria  offers  you 
picturesque  holiday  resorts  along  the 
Danube,  in  the  Salzkammeigut,  Tyrol 
and  Austrian  Alps. 


Prices  for  a 7-day  stay  (halfboard) 

Igls 

- from  AUS  3 430 

Kitzbuhel 

-from  AUS  2520 

Seefeld 

- from  AUS  2240 

Semznering 

-from  AUS  2030 

St.  Wolfgang 

-from  AUS  2625 

Velden 

- from  AUS  3220 

Zell  am  See 

-from  AUS  2345 

CliyHoMays 


Culture  lovers  can  holiday  in  the  cities 
and  enjoy  the  delightful  variety  of 
concerts,  operas  and  theatre 
performances. 

Vienna  -4-day  stay  (bed  and 
breakfast),  half  day  sightseeing,  a 


theatre  performance,  dinner  and  visit 
to  the  wine  gardens  of  Grinzing  - from 
AUS  1790. 

A 4-day  visit  to  the  Festival  City 
Salzburg  (bed  and  breakfast), 
including  half-day  sightseeing,  typical 
lunch  or  dinner,  coffee  and  cake  at  the 
famous  Cafe  Winkler,  entrance  to  the 
Salzburg  Casino  including  a drink,  at 
the  rate  of  AUS  2450. 

Tours 

For  those  wishing  to  explore  Austria's 
scenic  landscapes  and  to  become 
bettetacquainted  with  its  fascinating 
history,  there  are  numerous  organised, 
tours  available.  For  example: 

1 1-day  tour  including  7 days  vacation 
in  Kitzbuhel  at  the  rate  of  AUS  7390 
(fuilboard). 

5-day  tour  including  visits  to  Vienna, 
Graz,  Klagenfurt,  Innsbruck,  and 
Salzburg  - from  AUS  3130  (halfboard). 


Health  Resorts 

Austria's  health  resorts  are  famous 
the  world  over.  Whether  you’re 
seeking  superior  medical  treatment  or 
just  desire  rest  and  the  curative 
qualities  of  the  spa,  relaxing 
hospitality  awaits  you. 


Prices  for  a 21-day  stay  (halfboard) 

incl.  medical  treatment 

Bad  Aussee 

- from  AUS 

8435 

Baden 

-from AUS  14170  i 

Badgastein 

- from  AUS 

6765 

Bad  Gleichenberg 

- from  AUS 

8185 

Bad  Hall 

- from  AUS 

6965 

Bad  Hofgastein 

-from  AUS  10455 

Badlschl 

-from  AUS 

9090 

Fly  and  Drive 

This  program  includes:  car  rental  for 
eight  days,  no  mileage  limit  and  hotels 
for  seven  nights  (halfboard)  in 
Vienna,  Graz,  Klagenfurt,  Innsbruck 
and  Salzburg  from  AUS  4000. 


A detailed  brochure  is  available  at  all  travel  agents  or  from 

AUSTRfAN  A/RL/MES 

12  Trumpeldor  Street,  Tel  Aviv  Tel:  03-652244 
Representative  of  the  Austrian  National  Tourist  Office. 
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Rebuilt  parts  for  VW,  Audi 


: By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
BNEI  BRAK.  — Owners  of 
Volkswagen  and.  Audi  cars  will  now 
be  able  to  buy  rebuilt  spare  parts 
posting  only  about  60  per  cent  of 
brand  new  parts.  The  rebuilt  parts 
will  be  “as  good  as  new,”  represen- 
tatives of  Champion  Motors  told  a 
press  conference  at  company  head- 
quarters here  yesterday. 

. The  used  parts  are  shipped  to  a 
plant  in  Jerusalem  which  overhauls 
them  and  replaces  worn-out  compo- 
nents, This  enables  Champion 
Motors  to  offer  engines,  clutches, 
alternators,  generators  and  starters 


at  a reduced  price. 

The  new  arrangement  is  designed 
to  give  Champion  Motors  a bigger 
share  in  the  sale  of  spare  parts,  since 
competitors  have 'been  offering 
non-factory  alternative  parts  much 
cheaper  than  the  highly  priced 
originals  imported  from  Germany. 

In  reply  to  a question  the  com- 
pany’s managers  denied  that  the 
performance  of  Volkswagen  and 
Audi  care  dropped  when  using  91 
octane  petrol  instead  of  the  94 
variety.  They  maintained  that  most 
of  their  cars  drive  on  91  octane  just 
as  well  as  on  94. 


Plan  to  subsidize  tuition 
in  high-technology  training 


Swissair: 

In  Switzerland, 
aside  from 
flying  on  to 
95  destinations!, 
you  can  actually 
spend  a holiday. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  director-general  'of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Af- 
faire, Yisrael  Goralnik,  said  yester- 
day that  the  new  direction  of 
Israel’s  economic  development  for 
the  1980s  and  1990s  requires  a 
parallel  investment  in  highly  skilled 
and  technologically  sophisticated 
manpower.  He  proposed  that  tui- 
tion for  high  priority  fields  should 
be  subsidized  to  make  sure  that  sup- 
ply meets  anticipated  demand. 
.Goralnik  told  reporters  in 
Jerusalem  that  the  expansion  of  in- 
vestments during  the  coming 
decade  in  electronics,  chemicals, 
energy,  aviation  and  other  high- 
technology  fields  required  Israel  to 


increase  its  supply-  of  engineers, 
technicians  and  junior  engineers. 

“Manpower  planning  can’t  be 
done  on  a hand-to-mouth  basis,  and 
requires  investments  and  planning 
over  several  years,”  he  stressed. 

Tuition  subsidies,  he  explained, 
should  be  granted  to  fields  that  will 
benefit  society  and  that  are  not 
financially  attractive  to  the  in- 
dividual. . The  encouragement  of 
study  in  certain  fields  should  begin 
in  high  schools  and  technological 
colleges. 

Goralnik  said  that  he  had  submit- 
ted detailed  proposals  for  selective 
subsidized  tuition  to  the  committee 
headed  by  Deputy  Housing 
Minister  Moshe  Kalsav,  which  is 


now  studying  proposals  for  a new 
system  for  university  tuition. 

Goralnik  leaves  tomorrow  for  the 
U.S.  to  plan  strategy  with  U.S. 
labour  leaders  and  officials  for  the 
upcoming  annual  conference  of  the 
Internationa]  Labour  Organization 
at  Geneva.  This  year  the  anti-Israel 
forces  in  the  UN-sponsored  ILO  are 
planning  to  make  capital  out  of  a 
negative  report  on  employment 
conditions  in  the  administered  ter- 
ritories submitted  to  the  ILO 
several  months  ago. 

Goralnik  said  that  the  major 
criticism  of  the  report  was  that 
there  was  high  unemployment  in  the 
territories,  about  6 per  cent.  He  said 
that  this  was  based  on  tendentious 
Jordanian  figures,  and  that  the 
jobless  rate  in  the  territories  was 
much  lower  than  the  5.1  per  cent 
rate  in  Israel  proper. 


MarkeT  up  2&8%  in  first  three  months 

Tel  Aviv  in  lead  of  world 
exchanges  in  first  quarter 


You’ll  find  out  within  the  next  few  days  that  flying 
with  Swissair  to  Switzerland  isn’t  really  a luxury 
after  all  if  you  send  the  coupon  below  to  us  imme- 
diately: Swissair,  EO.B.  3511,  Tbl  Aviv. 


Please  send  me  the  following  information  bro- 
chures: 

□ «Summer  ways»  for  1982  summer  vacations. 

□ «Swiss  Travel  Invention»  for  individual  holiday 
offers. 

□ «A  date  with  Switzerland*)  for  stop-over 
packages. 

My  name:  


address: 


swissair 


z 


JJ 

THE  TEL  AVIV  FESTIVAL 


WORK.  — There  are  about  400 
vacancies  in  Jerusalem  in  hotel 
work,  textile  industry,  electronics 
and  building,  a recent  survey  of  the> 
Employment  Service  shows. 


_ By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Stock  Exchange 
here  has  recorded  the  best  perfor- 
mance among  world  stock  markets 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1982.  On 
March  31  it  stood  at  a level  which 
was  23.8  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 

Nineteen  other  stock  exchanges 
recorded  performances  which  .were 
behind  those  achieved  by  that  of 
Israel. 

The  data  are  supplied  by  Capital 
International  Perspective,  of 
Geneva,  and  appear  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Institutional 
Investor. 

Israel’s  lead  was  maintained  in 
April  as  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Ex- 
change registered  a 13.9  per  cent 
monthly  advance,  to  show  a four- 
month  advance  of  41  per  cent 

Here  are  the  rankings  for  the 


three  months,  January  to  March, 
showing  the  positive  or  negative 
percentage  change. 


Belgium 

+ 15.L 

France 

+IQ.5 

West  Germany 

+5.4 

Italy 

+5*4 

United  Kingdom 

+'4jQ 

Netherlands 

+2.9 

Denmark 

• +0.1 

Switzerland 

—1.4 

Spain 

—2.5 

Sweden 

—3.6 

Austria 

* —5.8 

United  States 

-8.2 

Japan 

—8.2 

Singapore 

-10.9 

Norway 

— 17.1 

Hongkong 

— 17.8 

Mexico 

— 18.1 

Canada 

—18.9 

Australia 

-22.0 

The  world  index 

-6.8 

TRAVEL  WITH  TRAVEX 


Under  the  patronage  of 
Mayor  Shlomo  La  hat 


By  Public  Demand 


START  YOUR  HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


El  A1  flights  to  Zurich  every  Tuesday  Group  flight  'and  1st  dais  hotel: 


The  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra 


will  play  host  to  the 

Brigham  Young  University  Choir  (U.S.) 
in  an  additional  a-capelia  concert. 
Conductor.  Dr.  Ralph  Woodward. 

Works  by:  Bach,  Tallis.  Dvorak,  Haim  Alexander  and  others. 


One  week  from  $480  Two  weeks  from  $660 1 Unlimii 

All  rates  valid  till  October  1985 


Two  weeks 


d 1st  dan  hotel:  Supplement  for  self-drive  car 

m ___  GJLJLfk  P*r  week  from  S1 15 
from  #OOU  unlimited  mileage 


H 


15V 


I 


The  concert  will  be  held  today,  Monday,  May  17  at  10  p.m. 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum. 


$515 


mm 


7 nights  • continental  breakfast 
Including  flights 


f 


‘Hnilv  self  drive  car  whh 
•4*™*  unlimited  mileage  per  person, 

minimum  2 persons  — Fiat  127  or  similar  -7  or  14  days, 
with  every  Tuesday  special  group  flight  to  Zurich  $411.. 
Holden  of  Visa  or  faracard  50%  cash  payment  and  the  balance 1 
in  4 equal  monthly  interest-free  and  unlinked  shekel  payments. 


Tickets  at  the  Museum  box  office. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Development  Fund. 


For  more  bargain  Switzerland  offers,  ask  for  our  brochure  at  your  Travel  Agent; 


Bank  [eumidfowitf  pn 

lE-ISRflEl 8.RL  \Q/  DIO  StfUlrt 


TRRVZX2 


JERUSALEM:  8,  Sfuimai  Street,  Tel.  02-223211 
TEL  AVIV:  82,  Ben  Yehuda  Street,  Tel.  03-223017 
TD.  TEL  AVIV:  Basel  Hotel  Hayarkon  St.,  Tel.  03  24721: 


ITWO-IN-ONE  crossword 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at  1S66.I0  per  line  including  VAT:  insertion  every  day  costs 
IS  1265.60  including  VaT.  per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

fared  Mim— m ExMMUe— : Permanent  Col- 
lection of  Judaic*.  An  and  Archeology:  A 
Glimpse  into  the  Past,  Tern  bach  Collection, 
object*  from  the  indent  Near  East;  ReaHty/D- 
lushm,  children's  exhibition  dmling  with 
visual  illusions  in  culture  and  art;  Metaphors 
and  Allegories,  Supcrstudio  Firenze;  An  for 
Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary  art; 
Opening  Exhibition:  Old  Gods  and  Young 
Heroes,  collection  of  Maya  ceramics ; Special 
Exhibit:  Toys  and  Games  of  the  An  dent 
World  (Rockefeller);  Special  Exhibit;  Colour 
(Paley  Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller):  Special 
Exhibit:  Adornment  of  a Jewish  Bride  (tradi- 
tion of  Herat.  Afghanistan);  Special  Exhibit: 
Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dobkin  Ancient  Glass 
Pavilion;  Special  Exhibit;  Throne  Legs  Cast  in 
Bronze,  from  Samaria  6tb-4th  con.  BCE; 
Special  Exhibit  New  Shekel  Coin  aod  Ancient 
Jewish  Prototype;  Special  Exhibit:  Ezra  Orion: 
Sculpture  in  the  Himalayas,  photographic 
documentation;  Special  Exhibit;  Israel 
Museum  Awards  1982.  Opening  Exhibit: 
Statements  in  Colour.  Contemporary 
Photography;  Opening  Exhibit:  Jewish 
Treasures  from  Paris,  Cal  lection  of  Chmy 
Museum  end  Consist oire  (opens  18.5)  _ 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Visiting  Hoofs:  Main  Museum  10-5;  At  H; 
Guided  tour  in  English.  130:  Special  guided 
tour.  Shrine  of  the  Book;  3.30:  “The  Circus,” 
Charlie  Chaplin  film. 

HADASSAH  — Guided  tour  of  all  installa- 
tions * Hourly  tours  of  Chagall  Windows  at 
Kbyu  Hadtsuh.  Nomina]  charge.  * Hourly 
tolirs  at  Hadassah  Ml  Scopus.  * Information, 
reservations;  02-416333,  02-420271. 

Hebrew  Urfrantty: 

1.  Tours  in  English  it  9 and  II  ua.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Glvat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  1 1 ajn.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel,  02-882819. 

Erawadi — World  ReL  Zionist  Women.  28  Ben 
Maimon.  Visit  our  projects:  Call  02-662468, 
630620;  03-788942.  70844a 


American  MbracU  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  — 8 AOcalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  TcL  69- 
9222. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


WALKING  TOURS  (3-3J5  horns)  in  English. 
“Jerusalem  Through  the  Ages".  Sunday  to 
Wednesday,  9 JO  a.m.;  also  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2 p.m.  Leaves  from  Jaffa  Gate  (Citadel 
courtyard).  Tickets  on  the  spot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant  a Tree  with  Year  Own  Hands!  For  details 
and/or  tour  reservations,  call  Jewish  National 
Ftmd,  02-635261,  ext  13 

Td  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  ExhWdons:  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
tions (1932-1982)  opens  for  Museum  Friends. 
24.S  at  8;  for  public,  25.5.  The  Twenties  in 
Israeli  Aft;  Masters  of  Modern  An;  City  of 
Aft,  the  Berlin  Secession  in  the  Turn  of  the 
Century;  Dbeogoff  House,  the  emity  yean  of 
Td  Aviv  Museum. 

VfaWng  Hours:  Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Sum-Thur.  10- 
10.  Fn.  dosed. 

Helena  BnUaxda  Pnvfltan:  Sun.-Tfiur.  9-1;  5- 
f -Sat  102.  Fri.  dosed. 


Jerusalem:  Kefael,  39  Sorozldn,  811801. 
Balsam,  Salah  Eddin,  272315.  Sbu’afat, 
Shu’afat  Road,  810108.  Du  Ekbwa,  Herod’s 
Gate,  282058. 

Td  Aviv:  Yam,  67  Ychudah  HaLevi,  612474. 
Kupd  Halim  Chile.  7 Amsterdam,  225142. 
Netnayn:  Hadassah.  24  Herd,  22243. 


Magcn  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  and  am-' 
buluce  services  are  available  24  hours  a day. 
Emergency  home  calls  by  doctor:  at  fixed 
rates.  Sick  Fund  members  should  inquire 
'about  rebate. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  — 
101,  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnd  Bide, 
Givatayim.  Kiryat  Ono)  — 781111. 


Jenaakm;  BDcur  Halim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah  EJK.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
ELN.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Shaare 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rnkah  (pediatrics),  IchOov  (internal, 
stugery). 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  Internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Mfagnv  Ladndu  Open  Hne  4-6  njm.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility  and  family  planning  problems.  TcL  02- 
633356. 


Arad  97222 
Asbdod  41332/3 
Aahknlon  23333  ■ 

Bat  Yam  885555 
Bewsheba  78333 
Dimomr  56009 
Eilat  72333 
EinGed  56009 
Hadera  22333 
Holon  803133 
Kiryat  Shmona44333 ' 


Nahariya  923333 
Nazareth  73333 
Netanya  23333 
PetahTtkva  912333 
Rehovot  51333 


Rishon  LeZron  942333 


Safcd  30333 
Tiberias  20111 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1 Trial  transaction  a 
politician  appears  in 
(6) 

7 Induces"  the  factotys1 
bn  strike  (5,  3) 

8 Bundle  from  Elba  (4) 

10  Musical  compositions 
often  picked  up  (6) 

11  Region  of  all-round  in- 
terest (6) 

14  That  of  a Netherlands 
trawler,  say?  (3) 

16  The  danger  of  proper 

. illness  ( 5) 

17  Sticky  pieces  of  fishing 
tackle?  (4) 

19  Be  in  a vehicle  with 
some  timber  (5) 

21  Sea-dog?  (5) 

22  More  than  united?  (5) 

23  Look  who’s  in  charge ! 
(4) 

26  Bottom  at  English?  (5) 

28  Water  for  horses?  (3) 

29  Form  of  martin  seen  in 
N.  Ireland  (6) 

30  Manly  drink  (6) 

31  They’re  slow,  perhaps, 
but  predatory  (4) 

32  Soldier  making  love  to 
order?  (8) 

33  Wanders  various  dis- 
tances (6) 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  Easy  puzzle. 
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CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Americas  Mfandbl  Womem.  Free  Morning 
Tour*  — Tel  Aviv,  TeL  220187,  243106. 
WHO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Avfa, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 


"Bn"  — Menial  Health  Fiat  Aid,  Td.:' 
Jerusalem  66991  l.Td  Aviv  25331  i,  Haifa  538- 
B88,  Bccnheba  321 1 1,  Netanya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


Rage  C iisi*.  ( cm re  ( 24  hours).  Tor  help  call  03- 
234819.  Tet  Ath.  04487V 1 Haifa. 


PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA'AMAT.  Morn- 
ing. lours.  Coll  for  reservations:  Td  Aviv, 
256096. 

Haifa 

What's  Oa  fa  Haifa,  (fial  04440840. 

Rehovot 

The  Wdxauum  Iiwkutr.  Open  to  public  from 
8.00  a.m.  to  3 JO  p.m.  Visit  on  invited  to  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  11.00 
a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  only. 
Tons  of  the  Wcfamne  Hares  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  a.m.  to  3J0p.nL.  Sunday  to  Thurs- 
day. Nominal  fee  for  admianon  lo  Wrizmann 
House. 

No  visit  on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  Weamann 
House  closed  from  noon  today. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 


(malti-jGite) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


POLICE 


Dial  100  In  most  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  did  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona  40444- 


GOOD  MANNERS  - 

letting  the  other  fellow  into  your  lane 
Show  you're  a good  driver. 


DOWN 

1 Meal  consumer?  (6) 

2 Locations  where  one 
steps  out  of  line,  in- 
itially (6) 

3 Females  sound  to  em- 
ploy (4) 

4 Sailor  sorting  kippers 
(7) 

5 Scowl  at  an  inferior? 
(5) 

6 Something  hard  to 
sharpen  knives  on!  (5) 

8 Bow  to  divers’ singular 
complaint  (4) 

9 Suffer  for  some  little 
time  (3) 

12  The  female  and  male 
redhead  (3) 

13  The  chances  of  being 


right  on  the  wrong  skis 
(5) 

15  New  port,  possibly?  (5) 

18  Vital  contribution  to 
orange  squash?  (5) 

19  Beefy  female  (3) 

20  Where  to  sleep  or  live 
a lot  (3) 

21  Claret  I spilt  making 
music,  maybe  (7)" 

22  His  pupils  wouldn’t 
miss  him!  (3) 


23  Irving's  place  (6) 

24  Wild  crop?  (4)  ' 

25  Somewhat  distressing 

- pressure  (6) 

26  A group  leaving  the 
factory,  perhaps  (5) 

27  .Pricy  piece  of  gum- 
med paper  (5) 

28  Fanners  do  so  for  love 
in  a way  (3) 

30  A sympathetic  word 
for  the  indigent  (4  . 


Yesterday’s  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  — I,  Abate.  6,  Abets.  9,  Estuary.  10,  Calms.  11. 
Tread.  12,  Belie.  13,  Sellers.  15,  Bit.  17,  Tree.  18,  Starch.  19. 
Ides.  20,  Banish.  22.  Scar.  24,  Sit.  25.  Discern.  26,  Thora.  27, 
Minim.  28.  Humid.  29,  Rumples.  30,  Ogles.  31,  Neigh. 
DOWN.  — 2,  Bolder.  3,  Temple.  4,  Ess.  5.  Tunes.  6,  Artists.  7, 
Byre.  8.  Tragic.  12.  Brash.  13.  Stabs.  14.  Leant.  15,  Brace.  16, 
Thom.  18,  Sepia.  19,  isthmus.  21,  Ailing.  22,  "Sc o use.  23,  Ar- 
ming 25,  Drops.  26,  Tire. '28,  Hen. 

Yesterday’s  Cryptic  Solution 

. ACROSS.  — 1,  Bro-W-n.  6,  Dwefl.  9,  Harrier.  10,  St-rip.  11, 
Neigh.  12.  Ed-win.  13,  Reserve.  15,  Coofked).  17,  Ants  (Gi- 
ants). 18,  Pliant.  19,  (Aberdeen)  Angus.  20,  Owners.  22,  She. 
24,  Ned.  25,  Spanner.  26,  Su-riy.  27,  Pinto.  28,  A-pp-le.  29. 
Austere.  30,  Chars.  31,  T-ratfi. 

DOWN.  — 2,  Rotten.  3,  Whites.  4,  Nap  (pan).  5,  Cr-ade.6, 
Deui-Al-s.  7,  W-ft-EN.  8,  Le-GI-on.  12,  Evens.  13,  RA-Mon.  14, 
S-t-and.  15,  Cabin.  16, 0-tfac-r.  18,  Poppy  (fat),  19,  A-rdao-US. 
21,  Wealth.  22,  Sniper.  23,  Zealot.  25,  Sloth.  26,  Star(rev.j.  28, 
Art. 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1 Good  luck  charm  (6) 

7 Divine  (8) 

8 Singing  voice  (4) 

'iovititor(6r--: 

11  Mourn  (6) 

14  Child  (3) 

16  Stories  (5) 

17  Put  away  (4) 

19  Lustre  (5) 

21  Quickness  (5)  - 

22  Theatre  seat  (5) 

23  Repose  (4) 

26  Flower  (5) 

28  For  each  (3) 

29  Thrashed  (6) 

30  Expel  (6) 

31  Is  in  debt  (4) 

32  Voting  into  office  (8) 

33  Precious  metal  (6) 

DOWN 

1 Chops  up  finely  (6) 

2 Inexperienced  (6} 

3 Norse  god  (4) 

4 Warded  off  (7)  . 

5 Divine  messenger  (5) 

6 Wheel  bands  (5) 

8 Too  (4) 

9 Number  (3) 

12  Man’s  name  (3) 

13  Swerves  (5) 

15  Outer  covering  (5) 

18  Taut  (5) 

1$  Health  resort  (3)  - 

20  Fish  (3)  . 

21  Thoroughfares  (7) 

22  Harden  (3) 

23  Rescind  (6) 

24  Cupid  (4) 

25  Giggle  (6) 

26  Religious  house  (5) 

27  Domesticates  (5) 

28  Church  bench  (3) 

30  Canine  animals  (4) 


Solutions  to' 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow' 


TELEVISION 


1 EDUCATIONAL: 

. 8.15  Citizenship  7-9  8J5  English  6 M» 
\ tmflfiwi  and  Communication  3-5  925 
Science  5-6  10. 10  English  7 10 JO 
Programme  for  Kindergartener*  11.00 
Math/Geometiy  6 11.15  English  5 1135 
Geography  7-9  English  8 1 2 JO  Literature 
13.05  High  School  Science  15J90  Program- 
me for  Kindergarteners;  English  5-6; 
Milh  5-6;  (repeats)  16.00  Pinocchio  16  JO 
Authors’  Tales  — with  EUezcr  Sbmueli 

17.00  Spotlight  

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  3.  4,  514  - Sura 

17.50  TIk  Enchanted  CuUe.  Put2  of  a S- 

part  series  bared  on  the  book  by  Edith 
Nab  it.  Three  children  rat  holiday  meet  a 
«I«-*wiwe  priwwwa  _ 

18.20  Harold  Lloyd  — comk  excerpt* 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  litas 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  Roundup 
18.32  Sport 

l9!27Pjsspin,BS..Tnilsr 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  V 
SKuU  with  a news  roundup 
20.03  Get  Out  Of  It  — TV  game 
20 J0  Eight  Thi«y  — art  and  entertain- 
ment magazine 


21.30  Documentary  — Im mortals.  On  the 
developing  American  body  preserving  in- 
dustry 

21 15  Oppcnhcimcr.  Pin  3 of  7-part  series 
about  Julius  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
American  noclear  physicist  and  “fatheri* 

of  the  atomic  bomb.  Starring  Jana 
Sheldon  and  Sam  Waterston 
23.05  This  Is  the  Time — Rom  Evroo'i  in- 
terview and  entertainment  hour 
23  JS  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial)'. 

17.50  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.25 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  hi  French  19JQ  Newt  in  Hebrew 
20X0  News  in  Arabic  2030  MA-SJi. 
21.10  Brack  Report  22,00  News  is  English 
22.15  Han  to  H5H' 


Violin  Concerto  in  A Minor;  Brahms: 
Clarinet  Quintet  (Jack  B reamer.  Allegri 
Quartet);  Mahler.  4 Songs  from  Dei 

Knaben  Wuaderhorn  (Fischer-Dieskau, 
Barenboim);  Haydn:  Symphony  No.43, 
FareweQ 

10.05  (stereo):  Ludwig  Spohr 
11.00  Sephardi  Songs 

11.15  Elementary  Scfcool  Broadcasts 
II  JO  Education  for  AH 

12.05  (stereo):  Stravinsky:  Concerto  in  D 
for  Strings  (Jerusalem  Symphony,  Segal); 
Taasman:  Tombcau  dc  Stravinsky; 
Hindemith:  Noblllisima  Vision? 
13.00 (stereo);  Artists’  Parade — Muncby 
Strauss,  Four*,  Part  os,  Halpcrin,  Brahms, 
Barber,  Rossini  and  Gluck 

14.10  Children's  programmes 


IS  JO  World  of  Science  (repeat) 
15.55  Notes  on  a New  Book 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 


6,11  Musical  Clock 

7.07  (stereo):  Morning  Music  — 
Rachmaninov:  Scherzo  (Svetlonov); 
Chopin:  Nocturne  (Rubinstein);  Moran: 
Introduction  and  Aria;  Mozart  Adagio 
from  Cassation  in  G Major.  1C63;  Oopfa: 
Polonaise  No.6  in  A-flat  Major 
(Rubinstein};  Rachmaninov:  Orchestral 
excerpts  from  AJeko  • 

8.05  (stereo):  Morning  Concerto  — no*« 


15.55  Notes  on  a New  Book 

16.05  (stereo):  Classical  Requests  — 
Tchaikovsky;  Violin  Concerto  in  D Major 
(Bronislaw  Hnberman,  Bata,  Wiffiam 
Steinberg);  Waltz  from  Eugca  Onegin 
16.45  Music  Magazine 

17.35  Programmes  for  Ohm 

20.05  Everyman's  University 

2QJ5  {stereo}:  Gary  Botini  conducts  the 
Ochestra  of  the  West-Deutscher  Rund- 
ftmk,  Cologne  — Mozart:  Requiem, 
Kj622  (Edith  Mathis,  Yvonne  Minton. 
Hraneeseo  Aritisa.  Kurt  MoU);  Bartofc: 
Kano  Concerto  NoJ  (Peter  "Fran id);  Hc> 
tint  conduct*  the  Orchestra  of  the  Sucri- 
dc  lit  sc  her  Rundfunk,  Stuttgart  — 
Vaughan  WfllhiM  Fantasy  on  a Theme 
by  Thomas  Taffia;  Stravinsky:  Symphony 
for  Wind  Instruments 


22.30  Reflections  On  the  portion  of  the 
week  by  Prof.  Yeshayahu  Ldbowitx 
23  JO  (stereo):  The  Life  of  Gustav  Mahler 
00.10  (stereo):  Choral  Music  — From  the 
Choir  Festival  in  Sweden,  1981  — The 
Swedish  Chamber  Choir  — Britten:  8 
Songs  from  the  Middle  Ages;  Bengt 
H alibi- ';p  Concetto  for  Piano  ami  Choir 
( 1085):  Lidholm:  Quito’  SI 

Second  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning  — news  magazine 

8.10  All  Shades  aT  the  Network 
life  Road  Safety  Corner 
12J0  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

• 13.00  Midday — music,  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a Minor  Tone 

16.10  From  Here  to  There 

ITTIGT  Health  ancTMedicine  Magazine 
18.07  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.47  Bible  Heading  — Psalms  38 

!25?  Today  — people  and  events  in  the 
□EWI 

19.45  Sports  Magazine 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

21.05  Literary  Magazine 

23.05  The  Second  Half  — women's 
magazine 


11.05  Golden  Oldies 

12.05  farad!  Spring  — with  Eli  Yisrae!i_ 

14.05  Two  Hours  — afternoon  magazine 
with  Shlomo  Bar-Shxvk 

[6.0S  Four  in  the  Afternoon  « 


TEL  AVIV  4L30,  7.15,  9 JO 


18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Muse  Magazine 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21  JS  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  . 

22.05  Jazz  Hour 

23.05  The  Middle  of  the  Road  — Gideon 
Lev-Ary  interviews  MR  Michael  Kleiner 
00.05  Night  Birds  — stags,  chat 


1322  kOoHertr 

World  Service  newsreels  at  14^00.  17,00. 
and  20.15. 


CINEMAS 


Army  ProgrtnuM 


6.10  Morning  Sounds 
6.30  Univcraint  OP  the  Air  — Prof,  flmy 
Kreizer  lecture*  on  Endocrinology 
7.07  “707” 

?JB7I5E34oniins.  Nwstfd 

9.05  Right  Now  — with  Kobi  Meidan 


Efa:  Chrinlanc  F.  4,  7,  9.15;  Edsou: 
Reds  A 8;  JHn  On  Golden  Fond  4. 6A5, 
9;  Mitchell:  L’allbero  degli  Zoccoti  6, 9' 
Oftfl:  Buddy  Baddy;  Orion:  Only  When  Z 
Laugh;  Ona:  Mad  Mex  4, 6.45;  9;  Rou: 

Fhllint  in  Love  Again;  Sfaufar:  a Thou- 
sand Little  Kissel  7,  9.15;  BbtyeMi 
Hafams;  Mephisto  6.45,  9;  One: 
Fever;  Jaw^  both  7,  9;  farwri  Mwai 
The  tfreui  130;  Cfaematheon:  The 
Country  is  Calm  7;  Le  soldi  en  face  9.30. 


ABctar-  High  Risk;  Bes-Yetaia:  On 
Golden  Pood;  Cfcca  1:  Reds  4 JO,  8.15; 
Chra  2:  Whose  Life  is  it  Anyway?  4 JO, ' 
7J35,  9.35;  Cbm  3:  First  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober 4.40, 7 JS,  9.40;  Chen  4;  Straw  Dogs 
KUO,  1 JO.  4J5, 7 J05. 9 J5;  Chen  S:  Atlan- 
tic Oty,  UJA.  laao,  1 JO,  4 25, 7, 9J5; 
Omh  One:  A Little  Romance;  rta— 
Two:  Mephisto;  DtkeL  Chariots  of  Fire 
7.15,  9.30;  Drire-hu  Waurship  Down 
7.15;  Escape  to  Victory  9.30;  Sea  film, 
mhhnght;  Esther:  So  Hne;  Gat:  Buddy. 
Baddy;  Ganfan:  Fhdre  Padrone  7 JO,  9JQ; 
Long  Holiday*  of  36  K 5JO;  Had:  Can- 
nonball Run;  Lfanr:  Bean  Pere;  Maxim: 
Tbs  Chase  4J0,  7,  9 JO;  MograU:  Mad 
■ Max;  Oityr  Christianc  F.  430,  7,  9 JO; 
Paris:  Noa  at  Seventeen  10, 12, 2, 4,7.15, 
9.30;  Pair:  Three  Brothers;  Sbaknf: 
Arthur  4 JO,  7,  9 JO;  SMo;  French 
Lieutenant's  Woman  4.30,  7,  9.30; 
TcMit:  Gallipoli  4 JQ,  7, 9J0;  Td  Aviv: 
The  Boat  430, 7, 9 JO;  Td  Ariv  Mesaem; 
From  Mm  to  Mozart;  Zsdoa;  Repeat 
Dive;  Tamaz:  Monty  Python's. Ufa  of 
Brian  7,15, 930 


nonstop;  Oriy:  Noa  at  Seventeen  645. 9; 
Peer:  Gallipoli;  Rea:  Mad  Max;  SfasriT: 
Mm  of  Marble  6, 9j  Hrifa  Chinuaitefw: 
Hans  Richter  Tans  ?:  Hester  Street  9.30. 


RAMAT  GAN 


Amm:  Reds  4,  8;  LBys  Chariots  of  Bre 
7.15,  9 JO;  Oasis:  GalllpoU  4,  7,  9 JO; 
Ordea:  Arthur  7.15,  9.15;  Rramt  .Gan: 
Guns  of  Navarone  630, 9 


HERZLIYA 


Dadd:  So  Fine  4, 7, 9.15;  TRnti  Absence 
of  MaBcc  7,15;  9,13  . 


JPECAHTKVA 


Shalom:  Endless  Love  7, 9.15 


NETANYA 


Esttar.  lion  of  the  Desert  7, 945 


RAMAT  HASHARON 


HAIFA  4,  *45,9 


Stan  Stir  Crazy  7.15,;  Breaker  Morant 
9.30 


AiapMllwie:  v-aimonoiu  mo  4 Ju,  7.15, 

9 JO;  Anaoa:  Reds  4, 8;  Afamoa:  The  Boat 
4,  630,  9;  Cheat  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman;  Gafaft  Eye  Witness  -10,  2,  6; 
March  or  Die  12, 4, 8;  Karen  On  Escape 
to  Victory;  Moriah:  Arthur  6.45, 9;  Otah: 
Oo  Golden  Pond;  Grin:  Lore  in  Pacific  6 


HOD  HASHARON 

Barak:  Gnwn  Ice  7.15;  Teas  930 . 

HOLON  - 


i!  I 1 I 

.V:l  - 
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. Savoy:  The  Boat  430, 7,  9 JO 
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11  years  in  file  black  despite  world  slump 

Zim  reports  $10.39m.  profit 


•'V 


* *5‘ 
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By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Shorter 
— Zim  made  a net  profit  of. 
510.39  million  on  a:  turnover  of 
5738m.  during  1981,  the  11th 
straight  year  of  profitability  for  the 
company,  despite  the  continuing 
slump  in  world  shipping. 


Comparable  figures  for  the 
previous  year  were  a 59.92m.  profit 
on  a turnover  of  S707m„  according 
to  information  released  by  the  com- 
pany spokesman  yesterday.  He 
noted  that  the  dollar  profits  had 
been  calculated  at  the  rates  prevail- 
ing at  the  end  of  1980  and  1981 . The 
profit,  in  shekels  was  IS162J2m.  in 
1981  and  IS74.9m.  the  year  before. 

During  1981-  Zim  carried  a total 


of  82m.  tons  of  cargo,  similar  to  its 
1980  volume.  This  included  62m. 
tons  carried  on  the  home  routes  for 
Israel's  overseas  trade;  while  inter- 
national shipping  accounted  for  54 
per  cent  of  the  income. 

During  1981  Zim  . sold  off  three 
ships  and  collected  insurance  on 
two  ships  which  were  lost  at  sea,  but 
the  combined  income  was  less  than 
the  total  net  profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Zim  took 
delivery  of  two  new  large  container 
ships,  costing  568m.  during  the  year. 
Another  four  ships  are  being  built 
for  the  company  at  a total  cost  of 
5150m.  for  delivery  during  the  next 
18  months.  This  is  in  addition  to  a 
S35m.  container  ship  delivered  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 


Arab  states  agree  to  attend  Cairo  trade  meet 

Egyptian- 


CA1RO  (UPI).  — Iraq,  Jordan, 
Morocco  and  North  Yemen  have 
officially  agreed  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference  on  trade 
.-scheduled  to  be  held  early 
November:  in  Cairo.-  This  was 
reported  yesterday  by  the  weekly 
magazine  Rose  El-Youssef.  The 

jwggflgfne-did  not  claborate. 


Seventeen  Arab  states  have  rup- 
tured ties  with  Egypt  in  protest  of 


concluding  the  1979 
Israeli  peace  treaty. 

Rose  El-Youssef  said  the  Sudan 
has  informed  Egypt  of  the  outcome 
of  recent  Iraqi-Sudanese  contacts 
“held  at  the  highest  levels." 
Although  the  magazine  did  not  go 
into  details,  it  is  believed  these  con- 
tacts were  aimed  at  bringing  Egypt 
back  into  the  Arab  fold.  Sudan  is 
one  of  the  only  three  Arab  states 
maintaining  relations  with  Egypt. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  1ST  34.40  lor  8 wonts:  each  additional 
word  IS  16.80  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS1 79.20  for  8 words: 
each  additional  word  IS22.40.  Ail  rates  indude  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem: 
Monday/Wednasday  — 10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  — 5 p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  end 
Haifa:  12  noon.  2 days  before  publication.  Ada  accepted  at  offices  of  Tha  Jerusalem  Post 
. {see  masthead  on  bade  page!  end  all  recognized  advertising  agencies. 


BUSINESS  OFFERS 


PERSONAL 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP  AVAILABLE  is 
U.JLA.  for  unique  “Writo-on  Boards."  Calk 
Shaft.  TcL  03-426328. 


TOURIST!  Don’t  be  lonely  in  Tel  Aviv,  calk 
Tel.  03444506. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


DWELLINGS 

illUlliililllUllillliiilllil 

JERUSALEM 


TELEX  RAM  REQUIRE:  person  with  fafl 
command  of  Fn|ii,i|  + f—i  PngiUh  typing  for 
fuB-thne  work.  TeL  03-233558,  03-236926. 


RENTAL,  RAMAT  ESHKOL,  4-room  flat, 
1st  floor.  Phone,  central  heating.  TeL  02- 
635195  (not  Shabbat). 


TEL  AVIV 


WANTED  young,  English  speaking  waitresses 
and  kitchen  staff  for  Anglo/American 
bar/restanrant  in  Tel  Aviv.  TeL  03-451629. 
after  8 ajn. 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals  — 
Contact  specialists:  Inter-Israel,  TeL  03- 
294141. 


NETANYA 


TYPISTS/TELEX  OPERATORS.  Top  paying 
temporary  jobs  are  waiting  for  you. 
Translators’  Pool.  TcL  03-221214/5/6. 100  Ben 
Yehuda  Sc.  Tel  Aviv.  TeL  04463966,  S 
Shmaryabu  Levin  SC,  Haifa.  Tel.  02-225154/5. 
6 Yanai  SU  Jerusalem. 


NOBIL  GREENBERG  RENTALS, 
furmsbedAmfomlshed,  IngMunt  tens.  Us- 
•rishkJn  2.  TeL  053-32558. 


MOVERS 


INSURANCE 


BEFORE  RENEWING  car  or  hooidiokl.  in- 
surance, phone  Goshen,  free  quote  in  English.  ‘ 
TeL  03-717611. 


OCTfiM>l«  rOli4«AIIifWnt,TD.  Expert  reliable . 
mover*  with  35  yean'  experience.  Professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
to  U.SA.,  South  Africa,  ILK.  Operating  all 
over  IsraeL  Bat  insurance  rata  cm  the 
market.  TeL  Haifa  04-523227  (3  Roes),  Tel 
Aviv  03-296125,  03-299562  (evenings  03- 
483032). 


Israel  Lands 
Administration 
Southern  District 


Local  Council 
Sderot,  Yemham. 
Mrtzpe  Ramon 
and  Dimona 


Ministry  of  . 
Construction 
and  Housing 
Negev  District 


BUILD  YOUR  HOME 
in  Sderot/  Yeriiham,  Mitzpe  Ramon 
. Dimona 


and 


Several  plots  are  still  available  In  the  above  areas,  in  the  "Build  Your  Home" 
framework.  These  plots  will  be  allotted  to  the  public  on  the  beds  of  updated  land 
value  and  development  outlay.  Other  conditions  are  as  published  in  the  original 
prospectuses,  and  are  subject  to  changes  related  to  these  publications. 


The  plots  will  be  allotted  to  the  public  from  Tuesday.  May  1 8. 1 982  at  10  ajn..  on  a 
first  come  first  served  basis,  and  will  be  reified  off  amongst  those  present  at  the  time 
indicated  as  tha  beginning  of  registration. 


A bank  cheque  in  the  sum  of  IS.  20,000  ss  down  payment  for  tha  lease,  must  be 
deposited  during  registration  to  be  held  at  the  Lands  Administration  offices. 


Further  details  are  available  at  the  District  office,  Rahov  Ben- 
Zvi,  Beersheba,  above  the  Yahalotn  halls. 

This  notice  is  valid  until  August  18.  1982. 


ihm 


Jt3*rT»isS  STRICTLY  Is 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 

j MEAT  SERVICE' 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv 
j Jerusalem  — Beersheba  areas, 
fi  Prices  include  delivery. 

This  week's  special: 

j NOODLE  KUGEL 

i 1 for  8 servings) 

Regular  Price:  IS  110 
gflT.K  PRICE:  IS  79.95 
with  your  10  kg.  minimum 
order  of  beef. 

Prices  include  VAT. 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
Rehavot. 

Rabbi  spring  and  U.  SHmsteln 
Phone  or  write: 

1 Rahov  Hagra,  REHOVOT.  ’ 

Tel.  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  Tel.  02-862844 
PRTAH  TUVA:  Tel.  03-921139 

“ TeL  057-72538. 

057-37072 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  .of  living 
and  banking  in  Israel 
Tonight.  Monday,  May  T7,  1982 
at  9.00  p.m. 
at  the  King" David  Hotel. 

• Jerusalem 

Documentary  film  in  English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored  fiy-  . .. 

Tour  Va'alehWZ.O.  Afiyah  end  Absorp- 
tion Dept 

S Ben  Yehuda  St  Jerusalem  TeL  02- 
&3928T  _ 


rrun  '“imiir  'NpnnN  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CORBEHCY 
14JSJB2 

Friday’s  foreign  exchange  rata 
against  tha  Israel  Shekel,  for 
OiS.  dollar  transactions  under  S3.OO0 
and  transactions  of  other  cgrmncaie 
mxfae  the  eqnivaianc  of  6500. 


SdQng 

Buying 

US s 

21.1280 

20.9170 

DM 

9.1596 

9.0669 

Swiss  FR 

10.8811 

10.7750 

Sterling 

38.4967 

38.1212 

French  FH 

3.5044 

3.4702 

DtniftG 

8.2447 

8.1643 

AnxtzianSHIlOl 

12.9988 

12.B720 

SwtdidtO. 

. 3.6599 

3.8241 

DsnUiER 

2.6763 

2.6502 

Norwegian  KR 

3.5441 

3.5095 

Fhmah  MX 

4.6962 

4.6627 

Canadians 

17.0436 

1641774 

Hand 

19.8738 

1 9.6797 

Australians 

22.3956 

22.1772 

Belgian  FR  110) 

4B4Z5 

4.7952 

Yen  (1001 

8.9400 

88528 

Italian  Lire  (10001 

16.4493 

16J889 

GOLD:  S331.25/33U7S/0Z. 

INTERBANK  LONDON 

SPOT  RATES: 

USS 

1^223/33 

per  E 

DM 

2.307B/8B 

per* 

Swiss  FB 

1 .9450/65 

perS 

French  FR 

6.0275/00 

peri 

Italian  Lire 

1283.00/50 

p«S 

Dutch  G 

L5650/65 

perS 

Norwegian  ER 

5.959Q/10 

per* 

Danish  XR. 

7.8280/05 

per* 

Yen 

238.05/20 

per* 

SwedfahXR 

5.7705/25p«S 

FORWAR»_RATES 

Bum. 

- 1 moo. 

3 mof. 

, SIL  1JB2S3/27Q  1 A290/315  2.B3W/373 
USt/S  2-29S7/9K  2J73STJ«  2JJ4 11/431 
SwJTtf*  1-0235/2S7  1.8898/921  1.8475/510 


J>  ISRAEL 

DISCOUNT  DANK 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


' By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  — A moderate  upward 
pattern  prevailed  in  yesterday's 
trading,  although  overall  conditions 
remained  quite  volatile.  Turnovers 
receded-  considerably  to  just  under 
IS364m.  Statistics  followed  a 2:1 
pattern  regarding  “buyers  only” 
and  “sellers  only.’’  There  were  right 
of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter. 
High-flyers  bested  big  losers  fay  a 
similar  ratio.  There  were  37  issues 
that . advanced  fay  more  than  5% 
while  19  issues  fell  by  5%  or  more. 


Higher  prices  in  mixed  trading 


The  index-linked  bond  market 
performed  in  its  usual  preordained 
of  up  to  0.5% 


pattern,  as  gains 
predominated. 

_ Commercial  banks  moved  slightly 
higher,  but  mortgage  hunk  issues, 
on  balance,  moved  lower. 

■ Some  sharp  price  swings  were 
visible  in  the  insurance  group.  Rein- 
surance 0.1  and  Shahar  (r)  were 
both  10%  winners.  YardeniaO.I  was 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


up  by  6.6%,  but  Aryeh  was  S3% 
lower. 

Id  the  sendee  group  Cold  Storage 
0.1  was  up  by  10%,  while  Lighterage 
0.5  was  up  by  5%. 


There  was  plenty  of  two-way  ac- 
tion in  the  land  development  group. 
Ariedan  0.1  was  up  by  10%,  while 
HLB  Real  Estate  0.1  fell  by  a 
similar  margin.  Rassco  ordinary 
gained  7.9%. 

Industrials  trended  higher  in 
volatile  trading  action.  Ten  per  cent 
gains  included:  Tromasbest  1.0  and 
Man  5.0.  Ten  per  cent  losefs  in- 
cluded Assis  debenture.  Kali]  1.0. 


Tempo  Beer  1.0,  Zioii  Cable  1.0* 
Moiett  and  Arad.  Taya  was  “buyers 
only,**  while  the  attendant  option 
soared  by  nearly  14%. 

Investment  company  issues  were 
fairly  firm.  Inkoba  was  up  more 
than  19%  and  Fama  advanced  by 
10%,  Losers  of  10%  included  Sahar 
Holdings  5.0  and  Wolfson  0.1. 

Strong  gains  were  the  order  of  the 
day  among  oils.  Oil  Exploration  of 
Paz  and  its  option  were  “buyers 
only.”  Fcdoil  jumped  10%,  while 
Naphta  was  up  8.9%. 


Commercial 


ClocfaH  Vofcnaf  Chugr  Cfaufl 
price  IS  LOW  la  ft 

Banks  ft  Bankholdlng 


IDB  prf 

23550 

O.C. 



IDB  r 

2046 

201.3 

+9 

+.4 

IDB  B r 

2045 

26.4 

+9 

+.4 

IDB  prf  A 

6335 

L0 

n.c. 



IDB  op  6 

4855 

201 

’ +10 

+.8 

IDB  Op  7 

3085 

5.0 

+15 

+J 

IDB  pp  9 

3080 

12.7 

D.C. 



IDB  bp  10 

2910 

13.8 

n.c. 

— 

Union  r 

xl  834 

204.7 

+3 

+41 

Union  op  S r 

4950 

L4 

+5 

+J 

Union  op  4 r 

2475 

12.0 

+5 

Union  op  6 

3820 

1 9.2 

n.c. 



Union  op  7 

1895 

61.3 

U.C.  . 



Union  sc5  r 

1360 

2.9 

D.C. 



Discount  r 

2580 

137 Jt 

+30 

+L0 

Discount  A r 

2580 

88.4 

+25 

+1.0 

Discount  Op  1 

3370 

67.7 

+» 

+JL5 

Discount  A sc  r 

2500 

6.4 

+13 

+JS 

Discount  B 

147.5 

237.8 

+JL0 

+.7 

SOzraJU  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  op  2 r 
Mizrahi  op  3 
Mizrahi  op  8 
Mizrahi  op  10 
Mizrahi  sc  4 r 
Mizrahi  so  9 r 
Mizrahi  sc  8 r 
Mizrahi  sc  7 r 
Mizrahi  sc  9 
Maritime  0.1  r 
Maritime  0.5  r 
Maritime  op  1 
Hapoallm  prf  b 
'Hapoallm  r 
-Hapoallm  b 
Hapoallm  op  4 r 
Hapoallm  op  5 r 
Hapoallm  op  7 r 
Hapoallm  op  U 
Hapoallm  op  12 
Hapoallm  sc  8 r 
Hapoallm  sc  8 r 


840 

840 

13720 

5680 

2780 

1340 

4184 

3500 

2890 

2391 

14Z5 

1755 

1280 

1355 

dSOOO 

die®. 

dlBfll 

11840 

8775 

5820 

2980 

2324 

3888 

2545 


4,072.2 

26-2 


+4 

+1 


■K3 

+Jt 


2.4 

35.1 

47.7 
.5 

50 

2.0 

23 

778.9 

5T43 

287.4 

192.5 
6.2 

2.026L2 

81.8 
.9 
.3 

84.7 
59.3 

44.7 
.4 

13 


me.  — 

n-C.  — 

+20  +US 

D.C.  — 

me-  — 

me.  — 

me.  — 

—33  —1-7 

+17  +1.0 

n-c.  — 

—10  —.7 

+200  +7J. 

+4  +.2 

B.C.  — 

XLC.  — 

me.  — 

me.  — 

+10  +.4 

+8  +JS 

me.  — 

me.  — 


2555 

4800 

3135 

709 

2455 

2450 

4805 

1075 

2485 

085 

167.5 


8350 

542 

299 

347 

126.0 

8980 

d715 


1185 

1135 

1630 

1760 

875 

721 


1249 


General  A 
General  op  6 
General  sc  (r 
General  sc  5 r 
Lejimi 

Leuml  no  dfv  81 
Leuml  op  4 r 
tMiml  op  12 

Leuml  sc  8 r 
Leuml  sc  9 r 
T^mnl  sc  11 
OHH  r 
OHH  b 
Danot  1.0 
Danot  5.0  • 

Danot  op  1 
Danot  op  2 
FIB3  ac  1 r 
FBI  r 

Mortgage  Banka 

Gen  Mtge  r 
Gen  Mtge  b - 
Gen  Mtge  op  117 
Gen  Mtge  op  129 
Gen  Mtge  db  116 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  b 
Carmel  op  A 
Carmel  op  B 
Blnyan  r 
‘BCv  ft  Mtge  r 
Dev  4b  Mtge  fa 
Dev  A Mtge  Op  95 
Mmhkan  r 
Mishit  an  b 
Independence 
Tefahot  prf  r 
Tefahot  prf  b 
Tefahot  r 
Tefahot  b 
Tefahot  op  A 
Tefahot  deb  1 
Merav  r 
Merav  op 
Merav  op  2 

Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r 
Shilton  b 
Shilton  op  B 
Shilton  op  5 
Shilton  op  6 
Shilton  sc  1 
Shilton  sc  2 
Otz.  Lataasiya  r 
Otz.  Lataasiya  b 
Agriculture  prf  A 
Ind  Dev  prf  r 


48.2 

2.8 

12.1 

05.7 

94B.B 

24.4 

44 

25.6 
7.4 

109.1 

228.7 

17.6 
1.0 

139a 

305.0 
378.5 
149.4 

38  JS 

549.0 


+10 
+100 
n.c- 
+24 
+8 
+8 
+20 
+5 
+5 
+0 
+L0 
n.c. 
+200 
+10 
+2 
+2 
+1.0 
—170 
— 11 


+.4 

+2J. 


+8.0 

+.3 

+.8 

+.4 

+J3 

+J 

+A 

+.8 


+8.8 

+2.8 

+.7 

+.8 

+A 

— 1.5 


18  J. 
.8 
.1 
2J 
7.6 
BU 


n-C. 
n.c. 
n.c, 
— 10 
— 10 


— 6 

—U 

—3.3 


n-c.  — 


750 

5.7 

+65 

+BOi 

1829 

81.1 

+39 

+L8 

510-  • 

-SKI  r 

^5-- 

— 1*> 

510 

2.0 

— fi 

—LO 

995 

3.7 

n-c. 

— 

2805 

22.3 

n-c. 

— 

2305 

— 

— 

— 

2545 

L9 

n-c. 

— 

2940 

.4 

n-c. 

— 

3005 

LO 

n.c. 

— 

3030 

109 

—20 

-10 

zno 

L9 

—25 

— L2 

1560 

14.7 

—19 

-L3 

137.0 

1884 

— 2.5 

—1.9 

371 

130,4 

+1 

+.3 

2890 

— 

— 

— 

1590 

a 

—10 

—.6 

857 


988 

849 

289 

877 

432 

895 

896 
8101 
3130 


b.oa  » 

+17 

+0.0 

— 

— 

— 

34.6 

n-c. 

— 

145.1 

n.c. 

— 

338.2 

+28 

+10.7 

h.oa 

+18 

+5.0 

hoi 

+20 

+4.B 

09.3 

+10 

+ia 

10.4 

+B 

+.« 

22.0 

n.c.  ■ 

— 

15l3 

—70 

—2-2 

Cksfac 


C3&J  lease  0.1  r 
.Clal  Lease  0 J5  r 
Clal  Lease  op  A 
Clal  Lease  op  B 
Clal  Lease  sc  l 
Insurance 
Aryeh  r 
Aryeh  op  r 
Aryeh  sc  1 
Ararat  0 J r 
Ararat  0.5  r 
Reinsurance  0J  r 
Reinsurance  0.0  r 
Hadar  l.o 
Hadar  5.0 
Haeaneh  r 
Hasaneh  b 
Hassneh  op 
Phoenix  Q.i  r 
Phoenix  0.0  r 
Yardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0.5  r 
Yardenia  op  l 
Sahar  r 
Sahar  b 
Securitas  r 
Securitas  op  2 
Zur  r 
2ur  b 
Zur  op  1 
Son  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


485 

315 

507 

240 

138.5 


1160 

20000.0 

863.0 

1240.0 

500.0 

2062.0 

964.0 

2000.0 

TOO.O 

1808,0 

1808.0 

3030.0 

2000.0 

1754.0 

1560.0 

620.0 

415.0 

7579.0 

8320.0 

875.0 
1300 J> 

1514.0 

2344.0 

1311.0 

488.0 

270.0 


Delek  r 
Delek  b 
Delek  db  2 
Harel 
Harel  op  l 
Cold  Store  0.1  r 
Cold  Store  1.0  r 
1st  Electric  r 
Lighterage  0.1 
lighterage  0.5  r 
Lighterage  op  2 
Lighterage  db  1 
Magor 

Consort.  Hold. 
Consort  op 
Rapac  0.1  r 
Rapac  0.5  r 
Rapac  op  2 
Supersol  A 
Supersol  B 


1380.0 

2000.0 

5405.0 

355.0 

580.0 

34895.0 

18270.0 

7110.0 


13890.0 


Wuk  Chute 

Chop 

IS14MW 

kft 

56.9 

+24 

+aa 

3L9 

+1B 

+6.4 

10.5 

— 8 

—1.8 

89a 

+15 

+6.7 

53,0 

—23 

— L8 

207.4 

—65.0 

— sa 

2.9  — 809.0 

— 3.0 

5.8 

n-c. 

— 

41.7 

—110.0 

—s a 

283.9 

+29.0 

+6J 

2L2 

+187.0 

+10.0 

39.5 

+50.0 

+5J 

42.7 

n.e. 

88.0 

+20.0 

+2.9 

106.0 

n.c. 



6.8 

O.C. 

— 

16.8 

—20.0 

—.7 

163.7 

—81.0 

—3.0 

13.3 

U.C. 



21.0 

+97.0 

+B.6 

80 .2 

—10.0 

—1.8 

33.5 

+7.0 

+1.7 

78-9 

+839.0 

+10A 

6.2 

+398.0 

+0.0 

30.2 

—17.0 

— LB 

27.9 

+100.0 

+8.3 

79.9 

+80.0 

+4.1 

4.0 

n.c. 

19.8 

+3L0 

+3.4 

215.8 

—12.0 

— 2A 

333.7  Q.C. 

Utilities 

80.1 

n.c. 

— 

.1 

u.c. 

— 

5.8 

O.C. 

— 

548a 

+5.0 

+L4 

125.9 

n.c. 

— 

la  +8154.0 

+10.0 

18  JS 

+870.0 

+5.0 

4.9 

+9.0 

+a 



— 

— 

9.3 

+880.0 

+5.0 

1048.0 


93.0  —40.0  — 8.7 


1179.0 

1106.0 
1570 J) 

615.0 

375.0 
1820.0 
1285.0 

Land  Development  Building,  Citrus 

Oren 


150.7 
73.2 
45.7 

189.7 
119.5 

3.7 

20.9 


n.C. 

OLC. 

n-c. 

+15.0 

+15.0 

U.C. 

+15.0 


+2.5 

+4.2 


+1J 


Oren  tq)  1 
Azorim  r 
Am  rim  op  C 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  db  2 
Africa  1st  0.1  r 
Africa  1st  L0  r 
Africa  op  2 
Ariedan  o.i 
Arledan  0A 
Ariedan  op  A 
Darad 
Darad  op  1 
ILDCr 
ILDCb 
ILDC  op  A r 
ILDC  op  B r 
ILDC  op  6 
ILDC  db  4 r 
HLB  Realty  0.1  r 
HLB  Realty  0.5  r 


Mod ul  Beton 
Mo  dul  Beton  op  1- 
Prop  & Bldg  r 
Prop  ft  Bldg  C 
Prop  ft  Bldg  db  5 
Bayside  0.1  r 
Baysfde  0.5  r 
Ispro  r 
Ispro  op  3 
Israa  r 
Israa  op  1 
Cohen  Dev. 

Cbhen  Dev.  op  1 
M.T.M.  1 
M.TM.  5 
M.TJd.  op  1 - 

Mehadrln  r 
IGPr 
Neot  Aviv 
Pri  Or  r 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Caesarea  op  2 
Caesarea  op  3 
Rassco  prf  r 
Rassco  r 


415.0 

283.4 

+3L0 

368.0 

89.2 

+L0 

550.0 

131.9 

+8.0 

921.0 

15.4 

n.0. 

435.0 

28JJ 

— L0 

1100.0 

23 

—30.0 

5350.0 

11.7 

— 800.0 

4104.0 

5.4 

n.c. 

4492.0 

53 

n.c. 

615.0 

278.6 

+56.0 

317.0 

188.7 

—3.0 

396.0 

103.7 

—33.0 

890.0 

72.8 

—30.0 

1524.0 

19.7 

n.c. 

1330.0 

145.6 

+15.0 

3325.0 

7 a 

+10.0 

8100.0 

.7 

—900.0 

3870.0 

.1 

n.c- 

888.0 

16.6 

+10.0 

498 

187.8 

—55 

299 

502.8 

—21 

- 48300* 

* * 8# 

J n.c. 

890 

53,9 

+20 

1385 

169.3 

n.c. 

1805 

5.6 

n.c. 

3470 

3 

+50 

800 

339.9 

+22 

990 

124.4 

n.c. 

344 

270.4 

+4 

230 

319.7 

—2 

397 

320.0 

—1 

322 

150.8 

—5 

845 

138.6 

+1 

573 

89.6 

+22 

025 

7L7 

+8 

4850 

2.5 

—149 

4250 

1 3 

+200 

d2465 

53 

—5 

000 

4.7 

n.c. 

1050 

113.4 

—32 

409 

116.3 

—21 

578 

191.0 

n.c. 

330 

357.5 

—30 

13410 

1711 

+170  . 

18850 

13.7 

+1000 

+8.1 

+.8 

+L5 


— 1A 
— 5J 


+10.0 
—.9 
—SJl 
— 8.3 


+L1 

—10.0 


+1.2 


Industrials 

Urdan  0.1  r 
Urdan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op  3 r 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Alliance  r 
Alaska  Sport  1.0 
Alaska  Sport  5.0 
Alaska  Sport  op  z 
EDcO  OJL 
Slco  o r 
EJCO  0.23  b 
El  co  op  B 
El  co  db  1 
Elcctra  O.i  r 
Electra  0.5  r 
Electra  op  3 
JSlectra  db  2 
Elron  3 

Argaman  prf  r 
Argaman  prf  b 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
Ata  B 1.0 
Ata  C 0.2 
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iThe  Bonk  that  speaks  your  language 


THE  VAN  LEER 
JERUSALEM 
FOUNDATION 

invites  the  public  to  lectures 
by 

1.  Professor 

HEIKO  A.  OBERMAN 

University  of  Tubingen 


2. 


LUTHER 
AND  THE  JEWS 

Chairman: 

Prof.  Shlomo  Simonson 
on  Thursday. 

May  20.  1982. 
at  8.00  p.m. 
Professor 
NORTHROP  FRYE 
University  of  Toronto 
on: 

THE  SURVIVAL 
OF  EROS 

IN  ENGLISH  POETRY 

Chairman: 

Prof.  Ruth  Nevo 
on  Monday. 

May  24,  1982.  . 

at  8.00  p.m. 
Professor 
EUGENE KAMENKA 
National  University, 

Australia 

on: 

LUDWIG  FEUERBACH 
AND  THE 

FUTURE  OF  RELIGION 

Chairman: 

Prof.  Shlomo  Avineri 
on  Tuesday, 

May  25.  1982, 
at  8.00  p.m. 

Albert  Einstein  Square 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  — The  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  on  Friday  was  off 
about  1%  points,  to  the  8S7  area, 
after  moving  narrowly  throughout 
the  session.  Declines  were  ahead  of 
advances  by  a small  margin. 

Volume  came  to  50.1  million 
shares,  aided  by  a spurt  in  last- 
minute  trading,  compared  with  38 2 


million  on  Thursday. 

The  nation's  basic  money  supply' 
Ml  rose  to  a seasonally  adjusted 
average  of 5449.9  billion  in  the  week 
ended  May  S,  from  $499. lb.  the 
previous  week. 

The  previous  week’s  figure  was 
revised  downward  from  an  original-, 
ly  estimated  54993b. 
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Dilemma  in  the  north 


THIS  COUNTRY  will  not  put  up  with  arbitrary  and  fallacious  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  Lebanese  cease-fire  agreement  by  the 
terrorists,  die  cabinet  resolved  yesterday.  The  PLO  should  not  think 
that  it  can  assault  the  Jewish  People  and  the  State  of  Israel  and  go 
scot  free. 

In  fact,  however,  Israel's  own  official  interpretation  is  also  at  fault. 
To  be  sure,  the  prohibition  on  hostile  acts  cannot  have  been  limited 
strictly  to  exchanges  of  fire  across  the  Lebanese  border.  But  neither 
could  it  originally  have  been  meant  to  extend  over  the  whole  wide 
world.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been.  But  in  that  case  the  agreement 
should  have  said  so  explicitly,  and  the  American  intermediaries 
should  have  attested  to  it. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the  government  and  Mr.  Begin 
struck  a bad  deal  last  July,  which  they  are  now  trying  to  disavow  on 
the  ground  that  the  enemy  has  done  it  through  consistent  violation. 
Yet  by  its  retaliatory  raids,  Israel  has  also  raised  the  temperature. 

The  best  solution,  presumably,  would  be  for  the  agreement  to  be 
rephrased  by  mutual  consent  to  suit  Israel’s  purpose.  But  there  is  not 
much  of  a chance  for  that  The  terrorists  will  not  give  up  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  inalienable  right  — to  terrorize  Israelis  and  all 
who  support  them.  What  should  Israel’s  answer  be,  then?  One 
possibility  is  the  graduated  response,  but  this  concept  has  been  rejec- 
ted by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

He  — or  at  least  his  defence  minister,  Ariel  Sharon  — is  commit- 
ted to  the  strategy  of  throwing  everything  he’s  got  at  the  terrorists,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  away  with  them,  and  all  their  works  and  backers, 
once  and  for  ail. 

Israel  has  built  an  extraordinaty  (military)  system  at  the  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars,  which  must  now  be  put  into  action,  so  as  to  exact 
the  highest  possible  price  from  the  terrorists:  that  is  how  Chief  of 
Staff  Rafael  Eitan  put  it  over  the  weekend.  If  the  system  didn't  work 
well  enough  in  the  past  — in  effect  causing  the  July  '’war  of  attrition” 
that  in  turn  produced  the  cease-fire  — it  was  apparently  because  it 
was  not  fully  enough  applied. 

There  are. some  impediments  to  letting  all  hell  break  loose, 
however.  One  is  the  cabinet’s  internal  division,  reflecting  a national 
debate  over  the  unrestrained  use  of  force  in  Lebandn.  Another  is 
American  displeasure.  America  will  simply  not  stand  for  what  Mr. 
Sharon  is  planning  in  Lebanon:  this  is  what  tne  Americans'  are  repor- 
ted to  be  telling  the  Israelis  in  private,  even' as  they  keep  smiling  and 
making  promises  (for  example,  of  reviving  the  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding) in  public. 

Is  pounding  the  terrorists  from  the  border  to  Beirut  worth  a rup- 
ture in  the  American  alliance?  That  is  the  real  problem  before  the 
cabinet.  Yesterday  it  appeared  to  feel  it  wasn't  worth  it. 


Zaire  steps  forward 


THE  DECISION  by  Zaire  to  restore  normal  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel  is  both  logical  and  timely. 

Back  in  1973  Zaire,  along  with  a large  bloc  of  African  nations, 
severed  relations  with  Israel  on  the  ground  that  this  country  had  oc- 
cupied a slice  of  territory  belonging  to  a fellow  African,  Egypt,  and 
had,  during  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  invaded  the  black  continent  itself. 
That  excuse  is  no  longer  available  after  the  return  of  Sinai,  in  its  en- 
tirety, to  Egypt. 

In  1973,  too,  Zaire,  along  with  the  majority  of  African  countries, 
was  subject  to  intense  pressure,  both  political  and  financial,  by  the 
Arab  states,  to  turn  their  backs  on  Israel.  That  pressure  has  in  the 
meantime  greatly  abated.  The  Arab  stick  has  grown  limp,  not  least  as 
a result  of  Egypt's  making  peace  with  Israel,  and  the  Arab  carrot  has 
proved  far  leaner  than  it  seemed. 

Besides,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  which  a mere  decade 
ago  wielded  a considerable  clout  over  its  members,  is  now  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  torn  as  it  is  between  pro-Western,  pro- 
Soviet  and  non-aligned  factions.  Individual  African  states  are  now 
more-or-less  free  to  act  as  they  please. 

It  is  to  Zaire's  credit,  however,  that  it  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  wall  of  isolation  erected  by  the  OAU  around  Israel,  beyond  the 
trio  of  Malawi,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  that  have  kept  faith  with  the 
Jewish  state  all  along. 

The  precise  timing  of  Zaire's  bold  move,  if  is  true,  was  evidently 
determined  at  least  in  part  by  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko's  dis- 
illusionment recently  with  the  attitude  of  the  West,  notably  the  U.S., 
towards  his  country’s  needs.  For  Zaire,  which  is  not  exactly  a model 
of  an  economically  thriving  and  a politically  free  developing  land,  has 
lately  found  itself  in  the  West’s  doghouse.  Now  it  is  turning  for 
cooperation  to  Israel. 

No  doubt  Israel  will  try  its  best  to  please  Zaire,  and  justify  its  ex- 
pression of  trust.  Israel  in  fact  already  maintains  a sizeable  presence 
in  Zaire,  and  in  a number  of  neighbouring  African  countries  as  well. 
Like  Zaire,  these  are  mainly  pro-Western  and  non-Moslem  coun- 
tries, such  os  Gabon,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Kenya,  which  may  be  next 
in  line,  alter  Zaire,  to  restore  ties,  despite  Arab  protests. 

There  is  even  a good  chance  that  the  group  will  be  joined  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  by  Nigeria,  Africa's  largest  and  most  influential  na- 
tion, half  of  whose  population  is  Moslem.  The  present  state  of  Israei- 
Nigerian  ties  is  already  such  that  only  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  is 
required  to  make  them  formal. 

The  prospect  of  a renewal  of  the  connection  between  Israel  and 
the  black  continent  is  now  in  fact  right  and  real  enough  to  warrant 
giving  some  urgent  thought  to  avoiding  the  mistakes  made  during  the 
“golden  era"  of  the  relationship  in  the  late  1960's  and  the  early 
1970's.  At  that  time  there  was  over-involvement,  however  benign,  by 
Israel  in  African  a/Tairs,  which  boomeranged  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. This  should  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

But  care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of 
the  renewed  connection.  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  who  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  envoy  from 
Kinshasa,  is  already  holding  out  the  hope  not  only  of  improved  Israeli 
prestige  all  around  the  world,  but  especially  in  the  Third  World,  and 
of  a shake-up  in  the  automatic  anti-Israeli  majority  at  the  UN. 

Mr.  Shamir  knows  full ‘well  that  votes  hostile  to  Israel  are  often 
east  by  states  that  have  normal  relations  with  this  country,  and  that 
Israel’s  prestige  has  on  occasion  something  to  do  with  Israel’s  own 
policies. 
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THE  CURRENT  debate  over  the 
nuclear  arms  race  has  now  become 
a “cause”  within  organized  Jewry  in 
the  U.S. 

Christian  ministers  and  black- 
American  leaders  have  been  vocal 
in  the  anti-nuclear  movement  for 
some  time.  But  the  voices  of  Jewish 
religious  and  political  leaders  have 
only  just  -begun  to  be  heard. 

The  first  Jewish-religious  con- 
ference on  the  issue  was  held  in 
New  York  last  month.  Sponsored  by 
10  Reform  congregations,  it  at- 
tracted some  600  participants. 

Prominent  among  the  conference 
convenors  was  Rabbi  Balfour 
Brickner,  senior  rabbi  of  the 
Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue  and 
a leading  liberal  Jewish  figure  who 
has  previously  been  active  in  the 
anti- Vietnam  War  movement  and  in 
other  new  left  campaigns. 

' The  participation  of  10  Reform 
congregations  at  the  conference* 
’‘clearly  demonstrates  that 
organized  religious  Jewry  cannot 
and  will  not  remain  silent  in  the 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  menace,” 
declared  Brickner,  a critic  of  both 
the  Reagan  and  the  Begin  govern- 
ments. 

“This  historic  religious  gathering 
reflects  the  anger  and  the  fear  of  the 
people  of  New  York  as  they  see  our 
so-called  national  leaders  re-arming 
us  for  Armageddon.” 


ONE  OF  the  major  speakers  at  the 
conference  was  Rabbi  Leonard 
Beer  man,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Leo 
Baeck  Temple,  who  blasted  the 
“monologue  of  madness”  inherent 
io  the  superpowers’  arms  race. 
Speaking  on  “The  Nuclear  Threat 
A Judaic  View,”  Beerman  said  that 
worshipping  this  “super-mofook  in 
whose  temple  we  are  preparedT  to 
sacrifice  our  lives  and  those  of  our 


children”  implies  the  ultimate 
denial  of  God  and  of  his  command- 
ment to  “choose  life.” 

Beerman,  co-chairperson  of  the 
inter-faith  Centre  to  Reverse  the 
Arms  Race,  argued  that  the  Jewish 
people,  “out  of  its  own  historic  ex- 
perience, knows  that  the  un- 
thinkable can  happen. 

“The  destruction  of  European 
Jewry  by  the  Nazis  provides  a model 
for  destroying  the  human  race,”  he 
said.  “That  is  why  we  Jews  have  a 
unique  duty  to  warn  that  this  planet 
can  be  transformed  into  a 
crematorium  and  wby  we  must  be 
among  those  engaged  in  the  quest 
for  peace.” 

So  far,  he  continued,  Jews  have 
been  amazingly  “numb”  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  because  the 
subject  seemed  “too  complex  and 
universal  and  too  horrible  to  be 
contemplated.” 

As  much  as  other  people,  Jews 
generally  lacked  the  “will  not  to  be 
enslaved  by  their  own  inertia”  on 
this  major  issue.  However,  con- 
cluded Beerman,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  is  the  “greatest  Jewish 
problem  in  the  world  today,”  as  well 
as  the  “greatest  moral,  religious, 
ethical,  theological,  political  and 
economic  problem.” 

As  Beerman  noted  in  his  address, 
one  of  the  major  Jewish  figures  who 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  mobilize 
world  Jewish  opinion  on  the  issue  is 
international  lawyer  and  author 
Samuel  Pisar. 


PISAR,  who  addressed  the  Knesset 
during  the  World  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors,  which 
took  place  in  Jerusalem  m June* 
1981,  stressed  the  need  to  warn  of . 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. Auschwitz  served  as  a possible 
“model”  for  the  destruction ' of 


human  species,  he  .said,  arguing  that 
the  “commandment”  of  many  of 
the  survivors,  “Never  Again,”  must 
apply  not  only  to  threats  to  Jewish 
survival  but  to  the  danger  of  mass 
annihilation,  too. 

Judith  Hertz,  a board  member  oS 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew1 
Congregations  who  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  New . York  con- 
ference, told  a workshop  dealing 
with  “organizing  the  American 
Jewish  community”  that  “if  we 
don’t  achieve  a commitment  for  a 
nuclear  freeze,  all  our  other 
achievements,  goals,  purposes  and 
projects  for  sustaining  life  will  be 
for  naught.  Everything  that  we  are 
working  for  will  be  Tor  naught.” 

Since  the  New  York  conference, 
an  increasing  number  of  Jewish 
representatives  have  joined  in  the 
call  for  a halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  through  a freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thus,  a recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  issued  a state- 
ment on  the  matter.  “No  issue 
threatens  our  existence  as  Jews, 
Americans  and  world  citizens  more 
than  the  spectre  of  nuclear  warfare. 
For  the  Jewish  community,  discus- 
sion of  a ‘nuclear  holocaust1  is  more 
than  a metaphor.  Our  history 
teaches  us  that  man  is  capable  of 
perpetrating  unspeakable  acts  and, 
further,  that  silence  in  the  face  of 
inhumanity  is  equivalent  to  com- 
plicity in  that  injustice.”  . x 
-A  MORE  impressive  display  was 
produced  by  over  100  religious  and 
secular  American-Jewish  leaders, 
including  tens  of  rabbis,  three 
members  of  Congress,  four  Nobel 
Prizewinners  and  leaders  of  Jewish 
organizations.  They  signed  a 
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“Shalom  Aleichem”  statement  urg- 
ing American  Jews  to  address  the 
issue  of  nuclear  war  and  the  need  to 
control  and  reverse  the  anna  race. 

“At  a time  when  tensions 
between  the  great  world  powers  are 
growing  and  the  language  of 
‘controlled  nuclear  war’  is  reviving, 
we  believe  Jewish  tradition  and  ex- 
perience have  much  to  teach,'*  the 
statement  read. 

“We  suggest  that  synagogues  and 
other  Jewish  institutions  hold  teach- 
ins,  develop  special  liturgies,  invite 
artists  to  develop  works  of 
awakening. ..We  can  help  to 
reawaken  hope  and  change  in  an 
area  of  public  policy  now  mired  in 
hopelessness  and  helplessness,”  it 
said. 


ISRAEL  COULD  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  American 
Jews  and  liberal  supporters  of  Israel 
are  now  active  in  the  anti-nuclear 
movement. 


. For  a start*  Israel  can. focus  their 
attention  of  the  danger  nuclear 
proliferation  is  in  under  such  “crazy 
states”  as  those  in  Libya  and  haq. 
Moreover,  Israel’s  proposalfor  de- 
nuclearization of  the  Middle  East, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  two  yean  ago, 
can  serve  as.  an  important  con  nitra- 
tion to  the  international  ouclear 
debate. 

And  the  addresB  by  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  next 
month  during  the  General  As- 
sembly special  session  on  disarma- 
ment could  serve  to  reinfofee 
Israel's  message  of  peace  on  the  is- 
sue.   •’ - -•  - - 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
demonstrators  will  fill  the  strceti 
leading  to  the  UN  during'  the  con- 
ference and  will  listen  through  load- 
speakers  to  the  speeches  that  w91  be 
made  by  several  world  leaders.  * 

The  writer  is  The  Jerusalem  Post's 
New  Tork  correspondent 
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READERS'  LETTERS 


REMEMBER  THE  J.SJP.? 


GERMANY  AND  ISRAEL 


To  the  Editor  tf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — Innumerable  books, 
brochures  and  articles  have  been 
written  about  the  Jewish  Legion, 
the  Jewish  Brigade,  the  Palmach 
and- many  other  formations  which 
did  so  much  for  thfc  security  bfthe 
Yishuv.  Their  deeds  are  worthyof 
everything  that  has  been  written 
and  told  and, sung  about  them. 
However,  there  is  one  formation, 
whose  existence  is  constantly 
overlooked  and  nobody  can  explain 
why  it  is  never  mentioned.  I am 
referring  to  the  Jewish  Settlement 
Police. 

The  members  of  this  formation 
were  stationed  in  every  Jewish  set- 
tlement. For  many  years  they 
protected  every  Jewish  village,  kib- 
butz, moshav  and  moshava  in  the 
whole  of. Palestine  and  the  roads 
leading  to  them.  They  protected  the 
workers  in  the  fields  and  groves  and 
the  transport  on  the  roads  from  the 
beginning  .of  the  disturbances  in 
1936  until  the  formation  of  the  IDF. 

There  were  twelve  companies  in 
Palestine,  each  known  by  its  special 
coloured  triangle  on  the  hat  (which 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Australian 
army)  and  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
shirt. 

Each  company  numbered  200  to 
300  men  and  was  divided  into 
“groups,”  headed  by  a group- 
sergeant.  However,  the  commander 
of  each  company  had  to  be  a British 


officer.  All  the  men  were  specially 
selected  members  of  the  Hagana 
drilled  in  countless  courses  which 
gave  them  the  qualifications  to  train 
men  and  women  in  villages,  kibbut- 
zim and  settlements  in  defence 
against  Arab  aitaici&  " 

The  J.S -P.  suffered  enormous  los- 
ses in  killed  and  wounded  during 
the  years  of  its  existence. 

In  June  of  this  year,  our  old  com- 
pany commander  (No.2)  Inspector  ’ 
Ernest  Taylor,  is  coming  from  Shef- 
field to  be  with  his  boys,  as  he  led 
them.  He  was  a real  friend  and  we 
have  not  forgotten  him, 

I hope  this  brief  letter  will  re- 
mind those  who  have  forgotten,  or 
never  knew,  about  the  Notrim  — the 
boys  with  the  Australian  hats. 

G.H.  SELLA 

Rehovot 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — I would  like  to  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  I was 
quoted  by  Yaakov  Reuel  in  his  re- 
cent piece  on  Germany  (April  9). 

Our  conversation  took  place  in 
Hatpburg  six  months  ago.  As  die 
talks  turned  to  the  quarrel  between 
Begin  and  Schmidt,  I had  some 
critical  things  to  say  about  both 
men.  I also  pointed  out  that  the 
young  generation  in  Germany,  hav- 
ing grown  up  without  a sense  of 
history,  was  fairly  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  “historical  responsibility” 
toward  IsracL 

Your  author  then  continues:  “As 
Joffe  develops  the  argument,  his  in- 
dictment encompasses  Germany  as 
a whole.  In  Germany,  he  claims, 
‘Israel  is  something  one  would  wish 
away.  If  Israel  were  only  to  disap- 


pear from  the  map,  we’d  have  peace 
in  the  Middle  East...’.” 

This  is  of  course  complete  non- 
sense, suggesting  as  it  does  that  the 
West  German  collective  subcon- 
scious is  harbopripg  fantasies  about 
another  HoiocaustThis  is,  I repeat, 
absolute  nonsense,  and  pernicious 
to  boot.  Even  a fleeting  glance  at 
the  West  German  scene  — at  ths 
record  of  public  opinion -and  public 
policy  toward  Israel  — could  have 
told  Mr.  Reuel  the  same.  Outside 
the  United  Stales,  the  Federal 
Republic  is  probably  the  best  friend 
Israel  has. 

What  I really  meant  was  that  the 
debate  in  Europe  is  dominated  by 
too  facile  assumptions  about  die  • 
complexities  of  the  Middle  East  — 
focusing  the  blame  for  its  intrac- 
tabilities all  too  readily  on  Israel. 


And  to  sharpen  the  point,  I raorted 
to  an  exaggerated  figure  of  speech, 
meaning:  even  if  Israel  were  to  dis- 
appear from  the1  map,  thc-tamblea 
of  the  Middle  Eart  would  continue 
to  haunt  the  world  — whether  with 
respect  to  oil,  the  Palestinian;  or 
the  endless  conflicts  between  Arab 
regimes  and  between  them  and  their 
peoples. 

JOSEF  JOFFE 
Senior  EtStor, 
Hamburg.  . DteZeti 
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Yaakov  Read  comments: 

- 1 welcome  Dr.  Joffe ’s  amplifica- 
tion of  his  views.  Needless  to  say, 
the  quote  to  which  he  takes  such 
strong  exception  is  a precise,  word- 
for-word  rendering  of  what  he  told 
me  during  our  pleasant  Hamburg 
meeting. 
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SMASH  BROADWAY  MUSICAL 


In  cooperation  with  the  American  Embassy  in  Israel,  die 
Batsheva  Dance  Company  and  the  Tel  Aviv  PestivaL 


TEL  AVIV.  Mimn  Auditorium  — May  18  • 20  — 9.00  p.m.  • Mar  17  * 19  — 7.00 
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TeL  248944. 13*  discount  with  DiscoantBanicbeqne  payment  — Hadron  only. 
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9.30  p.m.  • Hay  24  — 8.30  p.m.  Ttekats:  Jeruaakm  Theatre,  TttL  667167  and  agencies. 
HAIFA.  AwUttrinm  — May  25  — 6.00  p-in.,  9.00  pjv  • May  28  — 8.30  pjn.  Itekatt: 
Nova  Berger.  Tel.  603272  and  Igencter 

EJN  GEV  — Fri,  May  28  — 9.00  p-m.  Ticket*:  Tel.  067  51168  and  Hies  outlet*. 


The  acton  fly  with  M'YlfiEJW  and  stay  at  the  HHtan  Hotel,  Tel  Aviv 


Prefaces:  Y.  T 4UT;  H STRUM.  Office:  V.  TAUT:  A.  SABAN.  EwAt  Producer:  M.  YOSSEF. 


Sound  amplification  systems:  Hot  Productions  . 

The  Yamaha  piano,  need  by  the  artists  at  tbshr  own  request,  has  been  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of  KM  Zemer  Ltd. 
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